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Pock ET -FARRIER: 


Or a TREATISE upon the 


Diſtempers and Common Incidents 
Happening to HoRs Es upon a Journey. 
BEING 


Very uſeful for all: Gentlemen and Tradeſmen who 
are obliged to travel the Countries, 
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Vi Equos mercantur, opertos 
Iuſpiciunt, ne fi facies (ut ſepe ) decora 

Molli fulta pede eff, emptorem inducat hiantem, 

Jud pulchre Clunes, breve quad Caput, Ardua Cervix. 
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LOND ON: 


1 Printe for B. Dop at the Bible and Key in Aue-Mary- 
Lane near Stationers-Hall, 
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MI | DCCXLIV : 


I was once my Deſign never 
| 5 more to have appeared in Print, 
SEAL. 24, with reſpect to treating upon 
„ VDiſtempers incident to Horſes ; 
but the multiplicity of ſmall 
Books lately publiſhed upon the Subject, 
and defigned, as it were, for the Pocket; 
all which contain ſuch out-of-the-way Rea- 
ſoning, that no Man of Senſe (in our way) 
can read any of them, without being ſur- 
priſed that ſuch Nonſenſe ſhould be vendi- 
ble; I fay, this Conſideration, together with 
ſtrong Solicitations from ſeveral Gentlemen, 
has obliged me to ſet my Hand to the pre- 


A 2 ſent 


me f REFA CE. 
ſent Undertaking; and, I doubt not, if the 
Precepts laid down therein are duly attended 
to, I ſhall have the Thanks of many, whom, 
as yet, I am unacquainted with, 9 
THERE is one thing I muſt frankly ho 
confels, and the ſame Spirit will appear thro? 3 
all my Writings, viz. that, of being no Friend 
to the Apothecary , and, I mult beg leave to 
tell the Reader, that the Deficiency, with 
reſpect to a great Number of Recipes or 
Preſcriptions, which ſome People may lay to 
my Charge, does not proceed from my not 7] 
being acquainted with the Materia Medica, * 
or the Drugs compriſed under what we ſtyle 
the animal, vegetable and foſſil Kingdoms; no, 
*tis well known, my Education has been 
ſuch, and my Practice ſo long and extenſive, 
that the Objection, if made, ſcarce merits my 
Anſwer; however, thus far I am obliged to 
tell the Reader, viz. that the Knowledge I 
have in the Art of Phyſic, has abundantly 
convinced me of the nauſeouſnefs of moſt of | 
the Recipes or Receipts (as they are vulgarly | 
called) with which moſt of our Books, writ 
by Farriers, as well as Phyſicians, are cram'd; 
and 
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The PRE FAC E. 
and that there is no greater ſign of a Phy- 


ficiar's being either a Fool or a Knave, than 


his making an Apothecary's Shop of his Pa- 
tient's Belly; indeed, the young Graduate is 
ſo at a loſs, at his firſt entering into Practice, 
that he is never ſatisfied, *till he has made his 
Patient run through all the Courses he has 
read of in like Caſes; but a better Expe- 
rience, founded upon a true Theory, afterwards 
tells him, that the Knowledge of the Diſeaſe 
and its Caſes, (fo far as we Mortals are al- 
lowed to trace ſuch Cauſes) I ſay, this tells 
him, that he who preſcribes largely, is either 
a Tyro in the Art, or a Knave to his Patient, 
by preferring the Apothecary's Gains to the 
Recovery of the Sich; yet let me not be un- 
derſtood, but that there are ſome particular 
Chronic Caſes, which may require a Series of 
Preſcriptions, and a long Continuance in a 


Courſe of Medicines; but even theſe are too 


too often fo ill adapted to the curative Indi- 
cations, and the generality of Mankind ſo 
unfitly qualified to form a right Judgment 
with reſpect to a Phyſician's Skill, that it 
would almoſt make an honeſt ingenious Man 

for- 


forſwear the Practice of Phy/ic , becauſe, 


The PREFACE. 


from an honourable Profeſſion, it is now be- 
come more a Trade; and Dreſs and Aaareſs, 


together with a barren Superfiuity of Words, 


is a better Recommendation, than a Diploma, 
founded upon the ſtricteſt Examination and 
the Knowledge of Nature ; and indeed, how 


ſhould it prove otherwiſe, when we can 
ſcarce come into a Company, where we 


could pick out a ſingle Man that is able to 
reaſon juſtly, with reſpect to the Nature of 
Things, or even give us an Account of 
the make of his Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, 
&c. ſo ſtupidly ignorant are they in the 
Knowledge of Anatomy, or the Structure of 
their own Bodies; but enough of this; for, 
] do not imagine, I ſhall be able to ſet every 
Perſon to rights, and oblige the Bulk of 
Mankind to think juſtly; no, I am far 
from it, but thus far I am ſure of, viz, 
that I have lent a helping Hand towards it, 
and that altho' the old Adage of Humanum 


eſt errare, ſeems to retort upon me, yet the 
fewer Errors we commit, the better; and 


that is, what I mean by thinking J. 
5 THERE 


The PR E FA CE. 
THERE can be no greater uneaſineſs 
to a Man of Senſe, who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our Buſineſs, than to hear 
Gentlemen in other Proteflions talk about 


Diſtempers, Reoipes, &c. if they did but 


know, how grating and diſagreeable their 
Diſcourſe was in ſuch Particulars z and what 
profound Nonſenſe they were uttering, they 


would bluſh, and rather chooſe to fit ſilent, 


though, to be tongue-tied, is a hard Caſe 
you'll ſay. 


LASTLY, let me only beg, of the il 


terate Reader, Forgiveneſs, for degrading our 
Profaſſion ſo often as he may think I have, 
by writing fo much about Horſes, I fay 
Forgiveneſs of the Hliterate, becauſe the 


truly-learned know better ; and are fatisfied, 
that, as a Horſe is compounded of Fibres 
differently modified, as well as replete with 
Blood and Humours, there is as much Phi- 
laſpby, if not more, required in treating of 
the Diſeaſes, &c. incident to ſuch Creature, 


as in writing upon the Diſtempers which 
befall Mankind; and for ſuch Cauſe, I 


have taken occaſion frequently, in the fol- 
lowing 


The PREFACE. 


lowing Piece, to reaſon comparatively with 
_ reſpe& to the difference of Diſtempers in 
' Men and Horſes, and ſhewn why the latter 
I are free from ſome Ailments to which the 
| | rt are ſubject, and collected my Thoughts 
into as little Compaſs as I could, fo as to 
be of uſe to Gentlemen - Travellers, &c. 
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impoſed on by being too credulous in purchaſing a p., 
Horſe (without due Examination) upon the DE A- Word not te 
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= CE ZZ aq AM going to enter upon an In- 
= 6: Do quiry, which every Man takes him- 


* ſelf to be, in ſome ſort, if not alto- 


\ 


ETFS: 
AEST. ſay, every Man that has ſeen the 


aſſure you, that the Horſe they are about to ſell, 
h perfectly ſound in all reſpects, and this at the 


Expence of the moſt ſolemn Proteſtations; and 


Herein I muſt acknowledge that I was myſelf once 


Hoof 


n the be regarded. 
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decejred by 


taking a Dea · 


ter's Word. 


A neceſſaiy 
Caution. | 


Phe Author Hoof was a Crack, which remained after a 2uittey- 


to give ſuch Fellows leave to talk much, ſeeing they 
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Bone that had been ill cured, and the Vacancy was 
ſtopped up with a Cement, of the Nature of what 
we call Patty, and the Hoof blacken'd well with 
Tallw and Soot, or the like, whereby this grand 
Blemiſh was ſcreen'd for a time; but when the 
Horſe came to travel amongft rough Stones, the 
Cement ſhook out, and a large Crack appeared be- 
tween the Sole of the Foot and the Coronet: fo 
that I adviſe every Chapman: to inſpect the Hoofs 


very well before he buys the Horſe, left, as Horace 1 
in my Motto has expreſſed it, he finds to his Coſt, 


That a fair Face is often ſupporied by a foft Hof, 
and in all reſpects to be very cautious and circum- 


ors for Experience teaches, that there is no 
ealer amongſt them will ſcruple to exerciſe ſome 27 


few of the many Shifts of their Calling; nor can a 
Dealer's Word be in the leaſt relied on ; for I do de- 
Clare that no Perſon I ever purchaſed a Horſe from, 
(and I have purchaſed many) could be brought to 


ſpeak Truth; I mean, no Perſon who made the 7 


buying and ſelling Horſes moſt of his Buſineſs ; and, 
for this Reaſon, I muſt adviſe my Countrymen, not 


are therefore lying much, for, the more /oguacionus 
they are, the more unaccountably-intolerable do 
they grow, making Proteſtations, and binding ſuch 
too with Oaths, altho' all this while they are ſenſible 
they lye confoundedly. | 
For theſe (in my Opinion) weighty and impor- 
tant Reaſons, candid Reader, let me conjure thee ; 
to truſt to thy own Eyes and Senſes, rather than 


the fine, and in their Way, florid Speeches of the 


= 
nx t 
Wn. ” 4 


Fockies or Dealers in Horſes, who, having loſt all 
Senſe of Shame, would not ſcruple even to cheat A. | 
their own Fathers or Boſom-friends; but, that?! 
may not become too prolix, and thereby deviate 
from my preſent Deſign, I muſt haſten to my Pur- 
Pole, and give a ſhort, but as ſuccint an Account 
as poſſibly I can, of the neceſſary 9 = 
h | a * 


n 3 


. and Reguifites we ſhould look for in a Horſe deſign'd 


53 Hands high (as the Dealers call it) which a Horſe 
*XZ ſhould meaſure, ſince there are good and bad of all 


Ai ol 
neral, proves beſt, that is, about fourteen Hands and orte, which 
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for the Road, and therefore frſt, as to his Size. 
No Man can preciſely eſtimate the Number of 


Sizes and Colours, yet the middle. ſix d- Horſe, in ge- The Sire of a 
an Inch, for all thoſe not exceeding fourteen Hands, 15 — , 
are eſteem'd only Galloways ; altho' I muſt own, 

there are of that Size will perform nimbly, and well 

with Weights that would make a large Horſe fag. 

I have ſaid that the Size ſhould be full fourteen 

(as the Jockies expreſs themſelves) four Inches to 

the Hand, but the Reader muſt oblerve, that my 
Meaning is to ſuit the Horſe to the Rider, for a 

Man of fixteen Stone, or upwards, ſhould ride a 

Horle fourteen and a half Hands high, and pro- 


portionably ſtrong withal ; therefore, to ſuit the Ohe h 


S „ g . „ſuit the 4er 
Mover to the moved is one very material Article in to the 54. 


this Affair, ſeeing the Horſe, which fails in Per- which i» :9 
formance of his Exerciſe, while he, as it were, 
lugs along his /uxuriantly burdenſome Mafler, may 


= do the Buſineſs of a good Horſe, were he beſtrid by 
one of Hor ſemar's-Weight. 


. The Author's 
When you have ſeen a Horſe perform his Exer- Deſcription of 


ciſe in the Dealer's avay, you ſhould ride him your- a good Nr. 


lelf tavo or three Miles in rough uneven Road, and . 


gie him his Head without forcing him, by Whip 
or Spar, to perform with more Life and Spirit than 
By he is otherwiſe inclinable; and, if he walks, trois, 
and canters nimbly, without dwelling upon the 

| Ground, taking up his Fore-feet moderately high, 
= and ſtepping longer or ſorter, according as he finds 
there is Occaſion, and going near before and wide 
behind (more of which when I cometo treat on Thin 


Shoulders, p. 16.) This is the Beaſ that is likely 


do carry his Maſter well, becauſe his Buſineſs or 


Exerciſe is a Pleaſure to him. 
Indeed, it is hard to find a Horſe, in every re- 
ſpect, ſuch as will pleaſe one who is a good Judge 
| 52 _ 


*. 
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A Man mould of the many neceſſary Requiſites required in a Radl. 
ey os Horſe; therefore I adviſe the Reader, who wants a -Þ 
aſty in his ; YT 3 
Choice, ner Horſe for the Road, neither to be too forward in his : 
woo nice In. Choice, nor too nice in Diſtinctions, ſeeing a new 
Difzotion. Bron ſweeps clean, and "tis @ good Horſe that 4 
newer ſtumbletr. J muſt own, that out of above wall 
fixty Horſes and Mares J have had in my time, “! 
never had above three that pleaſed me throughly 
for the Road, and one of the 7hree was ſuch a 
Non-pareil, that I was ſuperſtitious enough at her 
The Author Death to bury her in her Skin and Shoes, with Ale 
883 z and Roſemary, and, was it not too great an Od- 
a Mare in her dity, I would yet raiſe an Obelick to her Memory, 
Acme on with an Jnſcription that ſhould contain more 770 
baer Coolen than commonly appears amongſt the Records of the 
| Dead; but to return. 
When you have found a Horſe of a proper 81. 
and Strength, fit to carry the Weight deſign'd, you 


ſnould be careful that he has no Blemiſbes that may 


{ 
H | hinder his performing well upon the Road; but firſt 
if of all mind his Age. 3 
it Age of a The Age of Horſes is known by ſeveral Signs, 5 
5 ran 2 © and I ſhall only mention a few, but yet they ſhal! 1 
1 be ſuch as ſeldom deceive the Purchaſer. t 
x If a Horſe is young, his 7½% will be farp- 2 
1 pointed, and groow'd, or holloav'd on the Inſide, and 1 
. the longer the 77% is, together with a Te/lowne/s, | + 
: the older he may be eſteem'd; tho' indeed, ſomne t! 
5 old Horſes of Mettle, which have been rid in large b 
1 or Cannon Bits, have their Tubes very much worn at 
"wal | down by champing or playing upon the Bridle, but th 
# then, ſuch Horſe may be known to have paſſed . 
5 his Prime by the Length of his Teeth, and the 2p- of 
4 fer Jaa over-paſſing the under. „ Mr 
[i A Chest Some Horſes have ſuch Mouths, or at leaft are S1; 
| praiſed by ſo managed by the Dealers who have them to ſell, an 


1 Lan Is that it is hard for à Perſon, not well ſkill'd in the 7 


Tecth. Affair, to tell the Age; for there is an Art of | i 
burning the Teeth, after they have been cut witha Fe 
Graver, Which makes the Mark appear ſomewhat dio 
like I 9 
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like a true one, yet this Cheat is diſcoverable, by 
the other Signs not correſponding with the Corner- 
Teeth which have been thus managed, 

The Length of the Teeth, and the Narrownelſs of 
the Under-jaw-bone (for you muſt know, Horſes . 
Heads grow longer as they grow older, and hence 
the Narrowneſs of the Under. jaw proceeds) I ſay, 
from the Length of the Teeth, the Narrow- jaw and 
the Lean Roof of the Mouth, we may know an cd 
Horſe from a young one; yet if a Horſe has gone 


We . _ * a 8 
from his Youth upon a Salt-Marſn or bare Paſture, gens 


Patturc veers 


his Teeth .will be worn ſhort by the Sand and Dirt a Worſe's 
he has chew'd with his Graſs ; therefore it is to be Teeth fat. 
obſery'd, that according to a Horſe's living his 
Teeth will be more or leſs long at the ſame Age, 


that is, a Horſe which has had little Trouble to fill 


by Reaſon, few of them have Tues; however 
there are Signs ſufiicient beſides, to aſcertain it, 


= 4 


his Belly, will havea good Mouth at a Dozen Years 
of Age, whereas one that has paſtur'd on ſhort 
Graſs, will loſe the Mark much ſooner; and, for 
this Reaſon, the Horſes in the Army preſerve their 


: Mouths, as we ſay, for a long time. 


It is harder to know a Mare's Age than a Hor/e's, A Mere Age 
difficult to de- 
5 ker une. 


ix. by the Length of the Teeth, &c, as I have al- 
ready mentioned. 


When a Horſe is ee d, (as the Jockies term it) Colour of a 


that is, when he has his Eye-brows. white, he may Berk, Ge | 
be ſuppoſed about fifteen or ſixteen Years of Ape, ſooner than 


and ſome Colours ſeel ſooner than others, ſuch are ther. 
the Black, Light-forrel, and Dark-cheſnut. 
There are many other Marks or Charadteriſtics Compariſon 
of a Horſe's having paſs'd his Prime of Ape, wiz. et . 
| . 5 ; ; man and brute 
dropping a Foint in his Rump, &c. but of this laſt eee 
Sign few are ſo nice finger'd, as to diſtinguiſh it; withreſpe& 
and, in my Thoughts, it is no more than the firſt gts che, of 
Wot of the Rump next the Tail-head, that grows old Age, and a 
igger and more bony, as the Horſe advances in "*tvralDeath 
Vears, according as it is obſervable in Human Bo. unted for, 


dios, viz, that the ſofter Parts, ſuch as the Car- 


B 3 tilages 
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tilages, and even the very Capillary-we/ſels them- 
ſelves %%, and become bony by Age, which is the 
true Way of accounting for a natural Death, or 1 
Death brought about by Age, without any other J. 
firmity; that is, every Animal has a greater Number 
: of Blood. veſſels, &c. when in Embrio, than after- 

wards ; for, as we increaſe in Years, thoſe Veſiels 
become obliterate, I mean, a great many of the Ca- 
. pillary-veſſels, &c. offity, from whence proceeds 
that Stiffneſs in the Joints, together with a Dullneſs 
in all the Senſes, ſuch as is the common Concomi- 
tant of Old Age and Infrmity. I ſay, for theſe 
KReaſons, the Foints in the Tail of a Horſe, which, 
when he was young, were cartilaginous or griſtly, 
Dioppiag a become more rugged and bony as he advances in 
jo.uran the Years; therefore, as to dropping a Foint at fftcen 
Teil, 2 Cer or Gxteen Years of Age, tis all a Farce, and meer 

Piece of Com P; C ; | 

e iece of Conceit. 
I believe it is poſſible to come pretty near the 
Fe pant Knowledge of a Horſe's Age by only looking at 
G36 to know him round, yet this is a nice Judgment, and not to 
an old Horſe be found in many People, unleſs amongſt the Con- 
2 b only 2o7Yenrs; however. if you find a Horſe has, what 
Jooking we call, Saddle Blanes upon his Back in many 
round kim Places, and grey Hairs above his Eyes he's an ld 
_ 2 Horſe, unleſs, as to the latter, his Colour makes 
wuching him. ſome Alteration that Way, which it will, if he has 
naturally wwhzte Hairs mixed with ſorre/, or indecd, 
with any other ſort over his Body. 

8 Whea you are ſatisfied about his Size and Age, 
ner deceive YOU ſhould next of all, view his Eyes, whether 
Gentlemen, they are good or no; for, in this Point, I believe, 
e e there are more Gentlemen jochied, than in all the 
of the Parts 4 1 ; 
e Korſes, Other Points relating to Horſes, and the Reaſon 1 
plain, viz. few People will take the Trouble ot 


ſhewn even to Perfection in half an Hour, and the 
proper Lecture read upon it, I mean, ſo far as it 55 
neceſſary for a Gentleman to hear, that wants on!) 


* 


learning the Anatomy of the Eye, which may be 


to be informed of the Parts which compoſe the Or: _ || 
gar 
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em- 45 gan of Sight ; but as to the Science of Optics indeed, The Author | 
the it would be too tedious for Tradeſmen, Artiſans, or mir pan: 
r 2 People of Buſineſs to meddle with, ſince, unleſs to ſtudy a 
In- they would go thro' with the Thing, a Smattering . 1 
iber would only ſerve to make them more intolerable, Fre 8 
ter- as it commonly happens, when People are intoxi- 
ſtels cated with ſhallow Draughts of any of the Sci- 
Ca- ENCES; therefore, what 1s neceſſary to be learnt, 
eeds in order to judge rightly, whether a Horſe has good 
ness Eyes or no, conſiſts in the Knowledge of the Parts 
mi- containing and thoſe contained, which conſtitute the 
heſe Eye; and herein 1 muſt ask the Reader's Pardon 
lich, for not entering into Particulars at preſent, ſeeing I 
ſtly, deſign only a kind of Brewiary for the Pocket, ſo I 
's in malt refer the Curious to my Fir/t Volume of Far- 
Fteen riery Improved, where they may meet with ample 
neer Satisfaction in this Particular; yet, as far as I can 
{ay without Prolixity I will, that the Reader may 
- the not believe me imperfect, when he has not the Op- 
g at portunity of getting the Book I have mentioned: 
ot to *: and fir/}, | 
Cen- It is ſaid by Capt. Burdon, That if a Horſe's Capt. Burdon 3 
What «© Eyes look lively and clear, and you can ſee to N of 
nan) ** the Bottom, and the Image of your Face is re- „ 
n old «© flected from thence, and not from the Surface | 
jakes of the Eye, they are good; but if muddy, 
e has *© cloudy, or coal-black, they are bad.” Why 
decd, now, I will venture to ſay it, that a Horſe ſhall 
have all the Perfections the Captain ſpeaks of, and 
Age, yet be ſlone blind, for he may have a Gutta Serena, 
ethe! and his Eyes be as clear as poſſible, &c. but then 
ie ve, the Pupil, or what the common People call the 
Uthe Sight of the Eye, will not dilate and contra, ac- 
on 5, _ Cording as the Horſe is placed in the Shade, or in a 
le of more g/aring-Light; which it will, apparently, pro- 
y be vided his Eyes are good, therefore what the Ca 
d the tain means, tho' he does not know what he W 
it i be at in the main, is this, viz. When the cry/tal- 
only ' tine-Humour, (which lies immediately behind the 
e Or: Pupil, or Hole in the Iris, which is what 


gan ö 


People 
B 4 | | call 
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call the Sight of the Eye) I fay, if the Cryſtallins 

be not thoroughly tranſparent, but rather of a 

bluiſh Caſt or Hue, it is a certain Tolzen that the 

Eyes are not good, therefore it behoves us to view 

them in a clear Light, and not in a kind of Shade, 

as is commonly adviſed by Authors, 1 mean, with 

. reſpect to the Cryſtalline alone; but, as to the Di- 

N latation and Contraction of the Pupil or Sight of the 
2 ol ne Eye, this muſt be oblerved in the dark Shade firſt, 
in them, and afterwards in the Ligꝰt; and, if in the firſt 
Trial the Pupil dilates largely, and contract again, 

as the Horſe is expos'd to a more clear Sun, you 

may conclude his Eyes are good; and in this ſort, 

you may oblerve a Cat's Eyes will be affected by 

her being, ina Shade, or agreat Light, tho' indeed 

| it will be more apparent in a Cat than a Hor/e, 
Dilatation becauſe the fir/? has the Eye compos'd of exquiſitely 


and Con- delicate and fine F:bres, that are ſtimulated or actu- 
traction of 


the Pupil of ated upon by the ſmalleſt Particles of Light, in or- 


the Eye, and der to enable that Creature to ſeize her Prey in the 

| ke Reaſons, Njohtſeaſon. Again, 

Th ihe Eyes ſhould neither be too large, nor too 
ſmall; for, according to the o Adage, viz. A 
great Head and little Wit, a little Head and never 
4 bit, ſo that the moſt natural Things are beſt; for, 
if the Eye be ſmall and cloudy, it is not only a 
Sign of a ſullen bad Diſpoſition and Temper, but 
he is alſo in Danger of going blind by a Mara/mus - 
or Conſumption of the Eye, if ever he come to 

; hard Exerciſe ; and indeed, I cannot ſay, I ever 

33 knew a right good Horſe with ſmall Eyes; for - 
which Reaſon I abominate the Garronly-Breed, and 
condemn them to the Collar, the Station defign'd 
them by Nature and the Stars. But, | 

The Afpet As in Mankind the Aſpect or Turn of the Eye 

Po ata , denotes à Perſon of this or that Temper, ſo in 

bj Tewper, Horſes, it is almoſt an infallible Rule, therefore 
always chooſe one of a brisk lively Countenance, 
that plays his Zars, and champs upon his Bit, when 
ke is put into a little Hurry of Spirits by his Rider, 

N yet 
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; yet he ſhoald not dothis in too hot and fiery a Way, 
9 for that would denote him ill-natur'd, and incline 
us to think that he would ſtart at every, Bird that 
flies out of a Bub, or at every Object that comes 
* ſuddenly upon him; but this Knowledge is one of 
the Fe-ne.ſca- quoi's, or unexpreſſible Qualifications, 
7 which ſome Gentlemen have more than others. 
8 There is no greater Error in Nature. than that f Horſe's 
common one, wiz. If a Horſe art upon the Road 3 15 
4 he has bad Eyes; I ſay, this is a very common Sign of bad, 
Z _ Saying, but a very unjuſt one: for 'tis in the Na- Elen... 
ture of the Horſe, not in the Make of his Eye, 
which occaſions this Fault, that is, ſome Breeds of 
* Hor/es will forever fart and fling about upon ſeeing 
uu ſual- Ol jectis, more eſpecially at Logs of Wood 
lying in the Lanes, &c. neither is it at all poſſible 
to cure ſuch Horſes of Starting, unleſs you put out 
their Eyes. 
I have ſeen a Gentleman ride with a Bridle, 
whereon was fixed the ſame kind of ſmall Flaps of 
Leather, as we ſee the Coach harneſs bridles; but 
whether it did any Service, ſo as to prevent his 
Horle from farting 1 do not know; his Name is 
Thomas Godſalve, Eſq; of Rigmaiden Hall, in the 
County of Weſtmoreland, a Man well known to 
many for his Manner of Life, &c. | | | 
We generally ſay, Starting is a Fade's Trick; The Horſe fie 
and indeed, I have found, that I could take ſome „ for a7 
Horſes off their Fro/icks before the ſetting Sun; yetſcribed. "wy 
tkeſe Sort of Bea/?s are, in fact, only fit for the 
Petit-maitre, who, being as nimble as a Cat, will 
fall upon his Feet toſs him which Way you will. 
T he Colour of the Eye, as we call it, is often Colour of the 
the Cauſe of a good or bad Eye; what I mean by S 
the Colour is this, viz. The Colour of the Iris, or god or ba! 
outward Part of the Uvea, which, in Mankind, one. 
makes the b/ack, brown, grey, or blue Eye, &c. I 


* 


2 ſay, this Part of a Horſe's Eye makes the Wall-eye, 
3 the Haz/z-eze, &c. And, as in human Creatures, 
f 4 J have often obſery'd the Fibres of the Iris, near 


B 5 | the 
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The Author'sthe circular Ring of the Hole, called Pupil/a, or 
Ob'eryation of Sight of the Eye, of a darkiſh brown Colour, and 
the Tris, and the reſt of that Membrane of a quite different Hue, 
the Diſtempe-' whereby the Pupi/ would ſcarcely dilate or contract, 
ture thereof. hy Reaſon this Brownneſs was a Diſtemperature of 
the ſmall Fibrillæ; even ſo in Horſes I have 
found the like Affection, and therefore, that ſuch 
Eyes would not continue good a long time; neither 
is there any Help. to be adminiſtred on ſuch Occa- 
fions, or Trial to be made, worth while, tho' the 
' Horſe were of Value. | 
Colour of the It is plain, that the Colour of the Iris denotes a 
tri: denotes Horſe's Eyes good or bad, in a great meaſure, altho* 
neo pang 3. I muſt indeed confeſs, that the cry/alline Humour 
Cryſtalline. is one of the Parts of the Eye that is moſt often 
Humour ofterfaulty, by reaſon it is of the firmeſt Conſiſtence of 
_ . any of the Humonrs of the Eye, viz. than either the 


ewatry or glaſſy Humour; and, for this Reaſon, it 


is moſt apt to have its Fibres become criſp and dry, 

when, by any Acidity, or other Diſtemperature of 

the watry- Humour, (with which it is ſurrounded) it 

is more diſpoſed to it, than when in it's natural 

State; and indeed, we may, in this reſpect, call 

again to mind what I have a-while ago hinted at, 

The Author's 7%. the Hing - Tendency, to which all the Parts of 
further Ac- Animals are, thro' Age, diſpoſed : for, even the 
reſoet. __ Capſula or Tunica Aranea, Which is the Sacculus or 
Parts of Ani- Bag, that keeps the cry/alline- Humour (together 
mals offifying with a Ligament not long ago diſcover'd) in its 
bony by Age. Place. lay, the Cap/ula of the Cry/alline, and 
even the . itlelf, will oſſify gradually as 

we grow in Years, and the Rays of Light will be 

with more Difficulty admitted thro', in their way to 

the Retina, or net- like Membrane, ſpread over the 

Fund of the Zye, on which the Images of Objects 

are painted: But this is, by far, too large a Field of 

Philoſophy for a Pocket Companion, to which Size 1 

would willingly confine my preſent Undertaking ; 

yet, I am ſorry to part with the Subject, without 
obſerying the too great Foible of Mankind, viz. 


their 
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their going to ignorant and unsilful- Itinerants, for Fyen, the- 
the Cure of Deafneſs and Dimne/s of Sight, at ſixty bis. Nee 
Years of Age and upwards; whereas, it is ſcarce Age affe&ting 
poſſible for a Man, of the deepeſt Knowledge in the 1 
optical. Science, to remedy the common Diſtempers 1 1 
incident to o/d Ape (even ſetting aſide the Tendency 
to offify, as before ſpoken of) otherwiſe than by 
Spectac les. 1 | | 

Indeed the Plainneſs or Flatneſs of the Eyes in 
human Bodies when aged, are beſt remedied by 
Convex-len;'s or Spectacles, of a proper Sphere; 
but then again, how muſt we make the 6143/6 
Cryſtalline become as tranſparent and clear as it was 
before its Fibrillæ were alter'd and ſhrivePd, or RT 
turned, as it were, bony by Age? No, no, this is ee Chys | 
above our Art, notwithſtanding Paracel/us, the mit men 
great German Chymiſt, pretended he could make 
Man anew, by the Help of his Elixir Proprietatis; 
the Medicine which the inimitable Butler, in his Ha- 
dibras, hints at in the Lines, where he ſays; 


What Medicine tabas, that Paracelſus 
Could make a Man with, as he tells us. 


In fine, the Hazle eye (as we call it) in Horſes, Te Hazles 
and, in human Bodies the nut-brown-Eye, is the *?* 
beſt: I mean the Hazl/e-eye is beſt in Horſes; but 
in the latter, I have obſerved the he- Eye continue 
clear as long, or longer, than any other Colours, 
tizo' the nut-brown-Eye is more beautiful. 

i ſay, the Haz/e-eye is beſt; becauſe the Horſe Tie Wall. 
that has ſuch Eye, is generally of a good Colour; ,;/* 
whereas the Wall. Eye is common to the B d- Hor/e, 

2 Colour the leaſt coveted, becauſe they have often 
white /oft He, and are frequently of a waſhy or 
lax Conſtitution. When I am ſpeaking of a wa/y- A watty 
conſtitution d. Horſe J cannot help recommending it Horſe b 
to my Readers, never to chooſe ſuch a one for - 
the Road; for *tis a Sign the digeftive-Faculty is 
weak, and that his Excerciſe is perform'd with 
| ; Labour 
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Labour and Trouble. I mention this by the by as 

a general Maxim, where there are no other Cauſes 

- contra- indicant: and, for my Part, if I ſee a Horſe 
empty himſelf often upon the Road, I infer, he's 

no Horſe for a long Journey, unleſs. you want to 
make a Sheleton of him, in which Caſe his Fat 

| would only be troubleſome. | | 
Large Eye de- I have ſaid, the „al Eye that ſeems ſunk in the 


notes a well- 


bred Horſe, Head is bad; ſo again, is the exorbitantly large 


Eye: for, as the i is in Danger of Blindneſs from 
want of Moiſture; the latter is often troubled with 
a too great Redundancy, and, of Conſequence, ſub- 
ject to what People generally rank under the Name 


of Humours ; however, of the two Evil, the large 


Eye is to be preferr'd before the /ma/l one, ſince it is 
the Token of a Bred- Horſe (as we ſay.) 
The Author Of all the People, whether Phy/fcians, Surgeons, 
blames People R 

for their Indo. OF Farriers, that I have ſeen ſince I returned from 
lencein my Studies abroad, I do not know, that I have 
Marching into converſed with one that had a thorough Notion of 
Things. the Zye and its Parts; and altho' the Reader may, 
from this Expreſſion, imagine, that I have only 
converſed with a few of each of the Profeſſions men- 
tioned, I can aſſure him, I am not unacquainted 
with what's done, in our Way, both at home and 
abroad: and, I declare it, the Gze/e far excred the 
Swans in Number, and will always do ſo, while 
the Generality of Mankind are io indolent and care- 

leſs in their Reſearches after Truth and Nature. 
What I would from hence infer is this, viz. People 
generally take things upon Account, and form 
Concluſions upon falſe Principles, rather than be 
at the pains of a more profitable Inquiry ; where- 
fore, we muſt expect Books upon Books, ſtuffed full 
of Receipts, and theſe too exceedingly ill com- 
pounded for all Diſtempers; whereas the greateſt 
Nicety lies in the Knowledge of the Diſeaſe, and 
its. Cauſes. I ſay, its Cauſes, ſo far as we can 
Atiologically trace them; but when we are arrived 
at this pitch of Skill in the Profeſſion, by the Helps 
I Is ' afforded 
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afforded us from the Hifory of Diſeaſes, together with The neceſſary 
thoſe of Geometry, Numbers, Chymiſtry, or what the KK 
Learned ſtyle Natural-Magic ; as alſo, a quick Ap- with regard to 
prehenſion of the Property of Body, or the Laws of 5 1 
Nature: I fay, theſe Requiſites, together with Phe. 
that moſt neceſlary one of anatomical Obſervation, 

founded on the Diſſection of, as well as the compa- 


rative Argumentation upon human and brute Crea- 


tures, will enable us to judge between a Phy/ician 


and an Empiric, and teach us, that a common-Far- A common 
rier and common-Fool are one and the ſame thing. Farrier and 
And, from hence it will appear, how very difficult K 
Task it is, to form a right Judgment about Difem- ſame thing. 
pers, and to preſcribe Remedies; yet, notwithſtand- 

ing this, almoſt every Man thunders out his Non- 

ſenſe by Wholeſale, telling us of his Bundle of Re- 

ceipts, Which, he pretends, came ( probatum ef?) from 

his Great-Grand-father's-father, &c. 

The Thought which led me into this Digre/ion, gorgeona god 
proceeds from my Obſervation made with relation to Farriers cena 
Eye-Waters, Powders, &c. uſed for diſtemper'd ſured. 

Eyes in Men and Hor/es, when the Diſorder was 
ſeated within the Ge or Ball of the Eye; and, that 
therefore, the Surgeon or Farrier might as well have 
apply'd the thing to the Heels as to the Eyes, and 
with equal Succeſs ; which 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter, 
(Page 89, &c.) when I come to treat about the Di- 
ſtempers which ordinarily happen to this Part of the 
Body, when a Horſe is upon his Journey: now to 
return. 

Captain Burdon, in his Pocket-Farrier, adviles Kaees brokeny 


us to mind a Horſe's Knees are not broken when a good Cau- 


we want to buy, which is a very good Caution, and 8 ra 
what all People are or ought to be aware of; yet, 3 

a Horſe may come down by Accident, altho' he is 

no common-Stumbler ; ſo that you muſt mind the 

Scars are not a Sort of Ca//ovs and hard, Which, if 

they be, and that the Hair is curl'd about them, it 

denotes him an o/4 Offender ; but, in the main, a 

Horſe may be very well judged of, whether or no 


he 
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he is a Stumbler, by his Way and Manner of Moye- 

ment, deſcribed a-while ago (Page3.): For, if he 

get off the Ground nimbly, and well, without dwel- 

ling upon it, it is a good Sign, tho' he may indeed 

now and then trip; but his other Feet will catch 

him ſo quickly, that he is far from the Denomina- 

A tion of a fumbling-Hor ſe, being rather a Cockney- 

Notion ofa Horſe, that goes tilt upon fili, or, two up and two 

Cockney down, as we ſay, the ſame Sort of Gait the Cock- 

Hocle. nies, or thoſe born and bred within the Sound of 
Bow-bell, uſually ride. 

we ere not to We often hear the Dealers ſay, the Horſe is 

take notice of Sound of Wind, Limb, and Eye-fight; but the Ex- 

32 0 a Preſſion ſavors more of Cuſtom and Habit, than of 

about Spline, Truth; for to be Sound of Wind, Limb, and Eye- 

Spavin, and fight, and to have neither Splint, Spawin, nor Wind- 

n gall, comprehends ſo much, that it is very rare to 

find a Horſe anſwer theſe foo- common - Phraſes; fo 


that when a Dealer expreſſes himſelf in this way, 


and goes on with his Horſe being, as goed as any 
in England, c. you muſt only take the thing en 
| paſſant, wiz. in at one Ear, and out at the other. 

lte bis . It is common to begin with the Inſpection of a 

Notion about Horſe, by looking firſt in his Mouth, then at his 

the Choice Eyes, &c. but the-not-to-be-excelld- Lyric- Poet, in 

of Horſes. my Motto in the Title, forwarns us, to take care, 

that a fair Face be not (ut ſæpe) ſays he, propt up 

or ſupported by a % Hoof; and, if we would only 

attend to what he has feelingly expreſs'd in the 

aforeſaid Motto, together with the Account he be- 

fore gives us of Ne choice of one of the Fair- 

Sex, we ſhould not meet with ſo many Smithfield 

| Bargains as we do in neither of the Commodities, 

But Con/equences are too ſeldom attended to; ſo that 

we are ofteneſt beaten with our own Rod. 

Wind, how As to a Horſe's Wind being ſound, it is eaſily 

to judge of judg'd of in ſome Caſes, and but with Difficuliy 

. others; for, if you order the Fockey only to 
of it, 3 

give him a good bruſhing Gallop, every one knows, 

it will make him heave in the F/anks, and often 
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occaſion Coughing ; yet this does not hold true in 
all Caſes. For, I have obſerv'd as many different 


Kinds of 4/iEmas in Horſes, as in Mankind, and a Asthma what) 


broken-Wind is nothing but an 4/hma, which Term 
is of Greek Termination, and ſigniſies nothing more 
than to breathe with Difficulty. 

I fay, it is hard, in ſome Sorts of {/hmas af- 
fecting broken-winded Horſes to know them; for 
there are Degrees of this Diſorder, and ſome Horſes 
are ſo ſlightly touch'd, that it ſcarce deſerves the 
Name of a broten-Mind; but he ſhould rather be 


call'd a Phthifiky-Horſe, and altho' in Winter, Phthiſiky- | 
when ſuch Horſe- eats only dry Food, he coughs Horſe, what 


and heaves much in the F/anks ; yet, at Graf, it is 
hardly perceivable. notwithſtanding you were to give 
him a bruſhing Gallop as aforeſaid. So that I have 
known a pretty good Judge of Horſes, buy one of 
this Sort in the Summer-time, without finding out 
the Bite till the Horſe came to hard Meat; there- 


fore, I cannot direct the Reader how he may better A Caution 


guard againſt being cheated in this Reſpect, than 
by having the Horſe kept at hard Meat; I mean at 


good Hay for two or three Days, and, in that time, winded Hort 


one may find it out. I ſay, good Hay, for other- 
wiſe he will not fill his Belly ſufficiently to require 
a deal of Water to dilute; but, when he has drank 
his Belly-full, after eating ſuch Hay, and been kept 
from Water about twenty-four Hours, the Dza- 


e phragm or Midriff will be ſo preſs'd againſt his 


Lungs, that, if he has any Impediment there, he 
will certainly ſhew it, and more eſpecially, if his 
Head be turned down-hill. 

I remember one of the beſt -unning Ga/loways of 


his Time was troubled with a phrbifiky- Cough, it S 


called Mes- 


was the famed Galloway belonging to Mr. Metca/F ar sGallo- 
of ork, commonly call'd Metca/f”s Galloway, and his Wind 


tainted; tho? 


: g s he would out- 
when it came to the Pinch of the Game; Which run molt 


ſhews us, that there are Degrees of this Diſtemper, res 


yet this very Galloway would maſter moſt Horſes 
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as before hinted; and that therefore every C/ap is 
not the grand Pox. 

In like manner have I ſeen ſome Men, who, tho“ 
fond of running after a Pack of Hounds, could hardly 
mount the Summit of the firſt Hill; yet let them 


have one 
of an Aſthma, 
and yet run 


well aftera but get under their Wind, (as we ſay) and it ſhould 


Pack of be a good Man that could go before them any Part 


of the Chaſe afterwards. But I ſhall ſhew the Caſe 7 
more plain, when I come to touch upon the Di- 
temper called a Broken-wvind. | = 
Thin Shoubl- It is certainly good to have a Horſe thin-ſhoul- . 
ders beſt, and der'd and narrow-breaſted ; becauſe, if he is loaded © 
why. there, it throws his Shoulder-blades farther aſunderr, ( 
and cauſes him to go wide before, and throw out hi? 3 
Fore-feet in ſuch a manner, that he will be apt to © t 
ſtumble, and alſo to ride very dirty. 'Þ 
The Horſe that has his Breaſt full and promi: t. 
nent is (by ſome Adepts in the Hippiatral Science) a 
A marble- ſtyl'd a marble-breaſied-Horſe, becauſe his Breat el 
breaſted Rorie ftands out round like a Marble. This is a very bat 4 
| ' Sort of a Breaſt for a Read horſe, or indeed, for F 
any Horſe that is deſigned to make good away, as 4 
the Sailors term it; therefore, before you buy a2 he 
Horſe, be ſure to ſtand right in a Line with his fr | 
Ts Acker; Head, and mind his Brea? don't keep his Knees 12 ; 
Account of too far off one another; for the nearer he ſtands © ba 
the molt pro-with his Knees, (ſo that he do not go ſo near before, On 
* er e to cut in the uſual Places) the more Reaſon have R. 
Horſes, you to judge he will get forward on the Road, m 
| provided he does not turn out his Jes, or &4nuca/c, 7 
as we call it, in which caſe he will be apt to cut, me 
altho' he ſtand ever ſo well with his Knees; there- © Fee 
fore, I ſay, mind his Breaft be narroxw, thin and fe. 
lean, his Shoulder points not projecting forwards, hit || He 
Fore legs ſtraight and almoſt perpendicular; for theie 22 
A Horfe Requifites, together with What Horace, in the aforfce- Fi 
Gould go near ſaid Matto, ſtyles Pulchre Clunes, will throw the 1 an 
eee mo Horſe naturally into a good Way of going, vis. on 
WA near before and wide behind; os, if 1 may be al- ay | 
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lowed to refine a little, I would ſay neariſh before 
and pretty wide behind. 


2 Captain Burdon lays, ** that a Saddle horſe ſhould Saddle horſe, 
y = have thin Shoulders and a flat Chef, that his Fore- 
n feet ſhould ſtand boldly forward and even, and 
4 = © his Neck riſe ſemi-circular; which is what The Rainbow 
Horace, in my Motto, as aforeſaid, ſtyles Ardua _ W 
ſe Cervix. | . 
. This is a good Account of what we call the Fore- 

= hand of a Horſe, or, as ſome pronounce it, Fore- 
| end. 
I he Che here hinted at, by the Name of a fal Thin-breafted 
r, Chest, is ſometimes called a deep Cheſt, like that of Wenn Been, 
nis 2 Greyhound; and, if we conſider, we ſhall find, 
to that that ſort of ſhaped Cœe, is molt likely to let 

his Shoulders ſtand near together at the Points, and 
ni. then, of conſequence, he will have a thin Breaſt. 8 
ice) I muſt confeſs, I have (now and then) ſeen 1 thick 
a4 thick-ſhoulder'd Horſe do his Exerciſe very well, 8 
324 and welk, trot, and cantey lineably; but this is move well 
1  Rara Avis. And J have alſo remark'd, that altho 

4 = a Horſe move juſih and truly upon his Limbs, yet 

y be may be ſubject to ride dirty, which proceeds 
"his © from I know not what Sort of a Turn or Caf of the we thould 
nee: Feet in taking them off the Ground; therefore this E | 
ind! bad Property in a Horſe, is beſt diſcovered after ies at leaf 
ore, ne has rode him ten or a dozen Miles in dirty to prove whe- 


Roads; for, in that Diſtance, and ſcarcely ſooner, ter he rides 
? clean or no, 
may he be found to travel clean or otherwiſe. 

17, ; If a Horſe ride clean, tis a pretty ſure Sign he A Horſe my 
moves well upon his Limbs; therefore, when we 2 judge d of 

ſee a Perſon alight at an Inn with his Boots tolęrably g. he VIEW 


r 1. free from Dirt, we may almoſt venture to buy his Road * 
. Horſe in the Stall without ſeeing him on his Exer. Wet 
cheſe ciſe; for you may, in ſuch Situation, judge of his 
£76. Gate, &c. as well as if he were out of the Stable: 
3 And, in this reſpect, the Galloway I have juſt men- 
To tioned to be buried in Sin and Shoes, | could haye 
de al- ode from Lancaſter to London in Winter- time, which 


ee is 180 Miles, without having my Boots . 8 
7 after 


% of 
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- 
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after I ſet out, and they ſhould, at the End of the 
'8 Journey, have appeared as clean and in as good 
1 Order, as moſt that travel ten Miles upon a tolera- 
J ble good Horſe. But this, as I have already ſaid, 
was one of your Nen pareils, altho it is as com- 
mon a thing as can be, to hear every Man, that gt 
1 has a Horſe, infiſt ſtrongly, that he will do this, 
4 People een and perform his Exerciſe upon a Road, as well a, 
1 ae 8 any Her/ſe in England; ſo prone are we to the an-. 
1 Horſes, don d Sin of Lying, with reſpect to our Diſcourſe re- 
1 lating to Horſes. a 2 
. Captain Burdon adviſes the Perſon who wants o 
In try a Horſe, © To mount him at the Stable door 
. where he ſands, and give him his Head, (as we 
. «« fay) and then, if he's a Stumbler, he will (hew 
$ The Auk it.“ But this is no ſure Guide to go by, becauie 

he Author X 

bids us beware the Horſes in Dealers Hands are ſo uſed to rippon- 
| of rippon- Jong-Necks, upon their Shew every Day about the _ > 
4 hong Necks. Stable door, that they are in continual Fear and © 


4 > 
3 


it | Dread of being ſtuck up, and run againſt a Barn. _ * 
W ide, as is common, to make them bring in the Head _: , 
ht and ſtop upon the Hanches; therefore, the beſt Wax 


| is to ride the Horſe into the Lanes a good way from 
7 the Stable where he cannot have the leaſt Notion. _ 
| of the Spurs or Whip; and, if he then moves as 1 
[| on i 
1 have deſcrib'd, you may believe he'll turn out 
i Ordeal Trial Well. Yet, let me once again remind the Reader. ] 
1 of a Horſe, to fee how he trots down-h:/1, for that is the ordeal- i 
|| what, If ® T,;2/ of a Horſe's Gate, becauſe, if he performs t 
] 
7 
C 


3 well down-hill, he will do it upon any Ground 


1 hill, he ill do whatſoever, ſeeing it is to be noted, that altho' 
1 3 many Horſes ſeem to go well and juſtly upon their 
N move in Gem · Limbs on even Ground, or, rather aſcending; when y 
| os WAR they come to trot down-hill, where it is pretty ſteep,» t 
| dowa- hill. they move in Gemmers, or as if they were hung t. 
| in fifty Pieces. But I own it is hard, nay exceed- f. 
ing rare, to fee ſuch a Horle as I deſcribe; yet. a 
ſuch, no doubt, there are, and therefore I muſt a 
deſcribe the ſuperlatjve- Excellencies of a Road-horſe, a 
by Reaſon, that altho' thoſe good Qualities cant 

| ? evcr 7 © 1 
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every where be met with in Horſes, yet the more of 


them you find the better. 
cannot tell what to ſay more about the Matte, 
Shape, and Choice of a Road-horſe, - than what I 
have done, ſo ſhall proceed to an Account of the 
Diſeaſes incident to him, when in L/e or on a Four- 
ney only 1 muſt conclude this my Deſcription, A Caution no! 
with the Golden-Rule, viz. Newer confide in the Dea- w confde in 4 
lers in Horſes, for they will deceive you; nor never rare 
buy a Horſe till you have ſufficiently tried him; Never buy a 
that is, till you have ſeen him perform his Exerciſe furt to! you 
well, and rid him in bad Roads. 2 
We are told by Capt. Barden, that we muſt mind, d Ruletvo |» 
before we ride out, or on a Journey, whether the 1 85 W 
Horſe's Shoes be faſt, whether they ſit eaſy, whether 555 
he cuts before or behind, or interfere, as tis called; 
but theſe are ſo commonly obſerved even by every 


Dabbler in the Pleaſure of Riding, that I need but a Horte that 


juſt curſorily mention it; only this I muſt add, viz. goes ill in thin 
If a Horſe cuts with bad thin Shoes, he'll go near to bags hoe wil 
do it, when he is new-ſhod, altho' it is common with 


do ſo in new 


the Zockies upon the Shew) to tell you, the Horſe 
wants Shoeing, which makes him go ſo ill. 
A Horſe may be in ſome fort help'd, but not a The Au. 


© great deal, by a good Smith; and, (in my Opinion) '2"'* Method 


f ; : fCure for 
the veſt way to throw him wider, (eſpecially be- ating; 


hind) is to have a kind of Veb or raiſed Part, turned 
up for about two Inches long on the Inſide the Shoe 
towards the Heel: for, by this, I had a Mare 
help'd that went too near behind; yet there is a 
good deal neceſſary in a Smith, to ſhoe a Horſe ac- 
cording to what is required, with reſpect to their 
wearing their Shoes more in one Place than in ano- 


ther. For Horſes are like Mankind one way, wiz. Horſes (in 
their Way of 


they (ſome of them) turn their Toes in; ſome out; going) com- 


ſome wear away the $h:e at the Sprun or Toe, ſome pared to Man- 


at the Heel, and others again at the Side; therefore 3 07 


a skilful Smith will, by his obſerving the old Shoes, ve none ſort 


and the Hor ; J heln'sd b 
| e's way of moving, help to _— 1 
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the Faults in one, and the Inconveniencies in the 
other Particular. 

Mind a I believe I might forget to mention 1t as a thing 
3 hos neceſſary for.us to view a Horle (we are about buy- 
Stable before ing, or riding a Journey) in the Stable, without any 
you purckate. Perſon lifting a Hand about him, ſo as to put him 

out of the Poſture he chooſes to ſtand in for his 
Eaſe. However, If I did mention the thing be- 
fore, I may ſay as the Deacon ſaid to his Bifbe p, 
when he reprimanded him for keeping too long to 
one Text, wiz. Til! I find the People mind me, | 
cannot preach a good Sermon tov often; therefore 
view the Horle quietly in the Stable if poſſible. The 

A Trick Reader will wonder why J ſay, if poſſible; but I do 
e by 35- aſſure you, there is occaſion to look ſharp, for the 

ies to make 
x Horſe look Dealers and their Emiſſaries are ſo adroit, that they 
arp and met* will {lip into the Stable before you, and tell the 
— Horſe his Leſſn, by whiſpering him in the Ear; or 

rather, by giving him a good Stroke or two with a 
Whip, if he be one of the P/umbeum-caput's, and 
don't underſtand Erg/;/þ. 


Foundet'd a When a Horſe is at his own liberty to ſtand as he 
Horſe will 


ew ir in the 
Stable, ther he is beaten or founder d, as we ſay; for he 


will change firſt one Fore-foot and then another, 
ſometimes ſetting, the Foot out farther, which he 
wants to eaſe ; ſo that if you view a Horſe coolly 
in his Stall for about ve Minutes, you will fee his 
Actions ſufficiently with reſpect to a hot Foot or 

Founder. 
Brittle book Indeed there are ſome Horſes that are tender- 
mentioned. footed or tender-heel'd, from Age and hard Ulage, 
that do not change and ſhift the Feet, as I have juſt 
now hinted; therefore you mult obſerve the Nature 


of the Horn of the Hoof, viz. whether it ſeems of the * 


brittle or tough Sort; for there are ſome Hoofs that 
will not carry Shoes far, and theſe Horſes are not 

fit for northern Roads. 
Ae The | bound Hof, or founder” d Hoof, (as generally 
bad. ſtyl'd) is very often ſhaped more like that of an 4 
| than | 


pleaſes in his Stall, he will undoubtedly ſhew whe- 7 
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he HM than a Horſe; that is, it is longiſh and deep, where- 
as the good Hoof is ſemicircular and flat, I mean, 
nz nather flat than otherwiſe : and we often ſee Horſes, 
1y- with a deal of foreign Blood in them, have the Foreign-bre! 
ny Hoofs as juſt deſcribed, wiz. high and long; der N | 
im WE the Hoof in ſuch Horſes anſwers the Climate well and why. : 
his enough which produces it originally, and therefore | 
be- they may travel well in Arabia, or other Climes, Few Horſes | 
»0p, that are ſoft and ſandy ; ſuch as is that of Maryland, ear pres 
to where few or no Horſes wear Shoes, becauſe you ya. 
, 1 can't find a Sore to throw at a Dog, tho' it is an eaſy 
ore Matter to find a Stick to beat him with in that 
[ne Country. | | | | 
do There is ſcarce a better Property in a Horſe than A found 
the a ſound tough Hof, that will abide hard Roads, tough Hoof a 
hey without heating much; and it is odd, there ſhould "along 
the be ſuch Difference as there is, for I have ſeen ſome © 
; or Horſes of twenty or upwards, and in Uſe too, whoſe 
tha Hoch were as good as when they were four Years old. 
and In the next place, if a Horſe's Hoc are good, Thick Shoul= 
| lie may get over the Road without falling down, mois pans 
xs he altho' his. Shoulders be none of the thineſt Sort; ane mor 
he- whereas, if he is heavy-/oulder'd, and has tender eno:g) ſomes 
r he Hoh withal, tis ten to one, he goes often to Prayers, times. 
ther, as we fay. | 
h he 
oolly 1 ſhall now proceed to inveſtigate the Methods to The Elitor 
e his be made uſe of in the Cure of the uſual Diſſempers el 3 
ot or affecting Horſes on the Road, or on a Journey ; and the: 5 
I hope to do this in ſuch a Manner, as that the Philo- mult wr te , 
nder- 47 6 may not be found fault with, notwithſtanding, ge 
ſage, in general, it is the Practice to write Non/en/e, or elſe mon Þ-opie 
e juſt Fo body will underſtand the Book ; that is this, every e nat ta 
ature wa” of low Capacity will imagine, he reads more 9,5... 
ofthe MFenſe and Reaſon in Markham, De Grey, or Blunde- Marks in be— 
s that pille, with other ancient Farriers, than in ſome more ©9504 . 
3 . deville new 
-e no: Fodern Authors, who have taken pains to lead them,;, «1, 
gut of Blindneſs and Confuſion : For, in the main, 
erally Inleſs the Operation of Medicine be well underſtood 
an A "MW every reſpect, how ſhould any Man that pretends 
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Farrie's ate 
Men of no 


Learning. 


The Back of 
a Horſe bould 
be often look? d 


at upon 2 
$ourncy. 


The Manner 
of diſcovering ill 
an Inflanme- 3 } 
tion under the cety, we ſhould have the Pannel of the Saddle o 
Saddle upon 
the Horle's 


Back, 


to write, write Senſe; yet this Sen/e, I fay, is moſtly i 
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accounted Nonſenſe and Whimſy, by Reaſon, if a 
Man happens to have his Head better turned than 
his Neighbours, 'tis more than an even Nager, 
he's call'd a Foo! by the Bulk of Mankind, Who t! 
will ſoon ſay, it is full of Crotchers and Conundrums, 

Yet, let this be as it will, I deſign to hazard writ- 8 
ing Senſe in the following Pages; and, if any of V 
my Readers find fault with my Doctrine, I ſhall be th 
ready and willing to enter the Lis of Argumenta- ne 
tion, and prove, that what I advance is built upon m 
ſound Principles and right Reaſon. But then again, 

I beg I may not foul my Hands with dirty Foe: ; fo 
for my Antagoniſt ſhould be a Man of Learning and an 
Candour, different from the common Farrier, who, Hai 
altho' he may imagine he has a great deal of Judg- ſel 


ment, will (on a true Scrutiny) be found void of B. 


Senſe. c Hit 
As the Back of a Horſe is the firſt Place that we? 
ſhould look at when we are to travel a Journey, ſo the 
as to fix the Saddle eaſy, I chooſe to begin here. in 

Young Horſes, that have not been uſed to carry ten 
Loads, nor to have their Backs preſs'd, are moi ca. 
ſubject to gall and ævarble; therefore we cannot Hur 
take too much Care about fixing the Saddle pro- I 
perly; and for this End, the Shape of the Back 
muſt be view'd, ſeeing almoſt every Horſe differ: àbc 
in this Particular; therefore the Saddle ſhould not 5.7 
only be pretty large in the Seat for a young Horſe, Pr 


but the Paunel and Stuffing ſhould anſwer tie 1 


Shape of the Back in ſuch Sort, that it may bear as hw 
equally as poſſible upon all the Parts at the ſame ſore 


* 


time; and indeed, if we would do things to a Ni- Fi 


contriv'd, as that we might ſhift the Szuffing ever} pe 
Mor ning, or, according as we ſee there is an /- Fel 
flammeation coming on, which we may perceive by 8 
ſome Places under the Saddle ſweating, or keeping from 
moiſt longer than others, eſpecially if you yiew put 
the Back ſome Hours after the Sada/e has been taken ple 
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ſtly off, and it is theſe Places ſhould be eaſed, by remov- 
if a "Wing the Stang, and thereby cauſing the Weight of 
han *Fthe Rider to preſs upon the other Parts that are not 
ger, heated ſo much; and even this would only be doing 
who the ſame thing the Scoteh-Carriers do, who load Sc Cars 


um. their Horſes on Truſſes of Straw that lie on each e | 


vrit- Side, and are fix'd in ſuch manner, as that the loading Horſes 
y of Weight may bear equally all over: But then again, *Yprovec. 
11 be theſe Truſſes are removed higher and lower every 


enta- now and then, as the Parts begin to heat, by which 
upon means a too great Iafammation is prevented. a 
gain, It would be far too tedious a Task, at preſent, 


Foes; ®for me to ſhew the different Sorts of I»flammations, 
gand and how, from {imple Friction, an Abſee/s may, at 
who, laſt, be occaſioned; therefore, I ſhall content my- 
Judg- ſelf with pointing out the Care of an over heated 
did of Back, where the Rider has been fo careleſs and in- 
Aiſcreet, as to ſuffer it to be brought about. 
at we #7 The Inflammation I have been ſpeaking of, when 2 OO. 
y, ſo the fame has advanced fo far as to corrupt the Fuzces tion, the Rea - 
re. jn the Capillary Veſſels, cauſes an Obſtruction, which ſon of it de- 
carry tends to a Tumour we term an 4b/ceſs ; but, be- 85 
, mok{ cCauſe the Hide of a Horſe is thick, and the Preſ- 
cannot ſure of the Saddle often apply'd, ſuch Tumour cannot 
le pro- E be formed large, but inſtead thereof, there 
Back duzes out a kind of BY/ifer-water, or thin Lymph, 
differ: about the Edges of (what People generally call) the 
Id not P-, faßt, which is nothing but a Piece of the Horſe's 
Horſe, Pkin that is over heated as aforeſaid. | | 
er th? lt is a general Maxim amongſt us, wiz. Take How to fave 
bear as kara the Cauſe, and the E Fect will ceaſe; Dee yock 
> ſame ſore, take away the Pre/ure, and the Horſe's Back EM 
5 a Ni- 35 not inflame: I mean, take it away before the 
24 dle ſo Fuflammation is too far advanced, and there will not 
g ever pe ſo great an Obſtruction occaſioned in the ſmall 
; an hu. Veſſels, ſo as to cauſe a Sit aß or Warble. 
eive b Salt and Water, warm Urine, Vinegar, &c. are 
keeping Fommonly uled to cool a Horſe's Back that is hurt; 
du vien Put if the Skin be broke in Holes, from what Peo- 
en taken ple call Warbles, I believe it will be found, that egua/ 
0%, 1 ; Quantities 
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Duantitits of Spirit of Wine, and Jincture of Myrrh 
and Ales, with a little Oil of Turpentine, will be 
beſt to bathe the Places with now and then, 


There will be Holes or ſmall Wounds in the Tu- 


75 


mours, call'd Warbles, before ſome People would 


imagine it; therefore uſe the ſaid Tincture, and, 
A Man mould with Care, you may proceed upon your Journey : 1x 


now and then ſay, with Care, becauſe you ſhould look at your 


wal! foot g . 
teaſes Horſe's Back often, and not hang upon him, ſo as 


Worſe's Back. to make the [nflammation ſpread; therefore, for 


this end, it is beſt to walk on foot a-while every 
Hour, and bathe the Horſe's Back with Salt and 
Water, Vinegar, or any other thing, that is an 
Enemy to Putrefaction, till ſuch time as his Hz 


will bear preſfing without [nfammation ; which it 


will do, by Dye, or what we call Habit and Cuſtom. 
The Cure of a If your Horſe has been ſo hurt upon his Back, as 
fore Back. that you are obliged to cut out the Sf. faſts, you may 
afterwards apply the Ointment for the Cure of the 
Nawel-gall hereafter mentioned, and it will cure 
the Wounds as ſoon as any other; and, if the Ai: 


(which 1s a great Enemy to Wounds in general) be 


kept ſrom the Sores, by any Sort of adbeſive Plaiſler, 


or even by Wheat flower and the White of an Eg, 


upon Leather, they will heal the ſooner; but then 
the Reader muſt underſtand, that the Horſe ſhould 
not be ſaddled during the Cure. 


Narel-gall, As I have mentioned the Methods of preſers- 


ard its Cure, ing a Horſe's Back ſound and whole, and alio 
the Means of curing Varòbles and Sit-faſls, | 
ſhall, in the next place, take notice of the Nawe! 
Gall. | 

Nave! gall, I don't know why it is called a Nawe/-Gall, there. 


the Author 4 - | SP HD: 
bi fore muſt confeſs my Ignorance in that Point, and 


Term as ab- 
ſtrule. Term, as well as many others in Farriery, whici 
do not convey any true Idea of the Diſeaſe to us: 
however, Neceſlity obliges me to call things as the) 


have been before, otherwiſe I might as well ſhut!p # 
my Books ; therefore let us have it ſo, provided tit 
; Faris, 


ſhall be glad of Information, with reſpe& to th 
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rh 1 . 8 : 
be Frarriers will only ſuffer me to explain it a little 
7 more than is expreſs'd by the Ter. 
Ty. The Nawel gall then is an encyfled Tumour, or The Authn's 


duld Tumour form'd by a Sort of gelatinous Matter, con- Definition of 


und; 3 tained in a Capſula or little Bag; and this Sort of e 
721 3 Tumour in human Bodies is term'd Meliceris, as the 
your ,* Contents lodg'd in ſuch Bag (in ſome fort) reſem- 
Gnas ble thin Honey. | | 
or _ This Savelling (juſt behind the Saddle, and upon 
very the Vertebræ, or Bones of the Back) is occaſioned 
14 from a Bruiſe; or, if you will allow me a finer 
is an Word, from a Contuſion of the Saddle-tree, that, 
1% for want of ſtuffing the Pannel, and the not-o-be- 
chit  DJorgiven Stupidity of the Rider, has rub'd and fridg'd 
tom. the Horſe's Back : Which Swelling, when diſco- 
ek, aa Me d. (for tis paſt jeſting when it's half in) I ſay, 
u may when tis diſcover'd, the Owner or Rider of the 
of the Horſe generally gets his Saddle chamber'd or hol- 
| cure low'd to prevent Preſſure .upon the griev'd Part ; 
's Air then the Cauſe of the Inflammation being remov'd, 
al) be (before the Humours are ſo far heated as to occaſion 
Jaiſter an Abſeeſs) there Is only a Sort of Matter like Jelly 
n Egg, 4 form d, that, by Time, is contain'd in a Cy/tzs or Bag, 
5 then 4 which ſhould be cut out, (See the Method of doing 
houd it, p. 88.) and the Wound healed with the following 
Dintment, vi: 
reſerr- - Take of Roſin and common Turpentine, of Oinnient. ſot 
+: alla : each four Ounces, Honey two Ounces, Sheep- bond. Mic 
af, I - ſuet three Ounces; melt the Roſin and Turpen- 
Name. , : tine firſt, then add the Honey and Sheep-ſuet ; and 
'Þ laſtly, ſtir in by degrees [and 'till the whole is 
cher almoſt cold] half an Ounce of powder'd French 
ihe by Verdigreaſe, and keep for Uſe; but if it is too 
= tha ©. ſtiff for Winter, you may add ſume Hog's-lard 
Which or treſh Butter to it. 
. to us 4 There is an Ointment much like this in Captain 
be 4 Burdon s Pocket- Farrier, which he owns to have 
© Aoi 1 taken from De Grey ; but, I think, there is too much 
- 16d Ry 3 Hog 5-lard in that Compoſition, which makes it ge- 
nerate fungous Fleſb, ar, what People call proud 


Far, 


Fleſh ; 


reer 


das been in 2 
onteleſs Hand. 
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rg Fl;/5; but if the Ointment I have juſt preſcribed, 
thecommon be thought too iff, it may be ſoftened with 5 
Enemy to Butter, which is more deter/ive than Hog's-lard, 
Wounds in and therefore better prevents ſaperfluous Fleſb, the 
sener. common Enemy of Wounds in general. 
The Navel The Nawel-gall is a Tumour of ſo cold a Nature, 
gallaSign that it will often remain even while a Horſe lives 
thet the Horſe without /uppurating or coming to a Head; but, as 
"tis an ugly Blemiſh and an Indication, that the 
orſe has [one time or other] had an ignorant Ma/- 
ter, J have pointed out the Method of Cure. 
Moſt Swel- Laſily, I muſt conclude this Part, with adviſing 
lings mould be my Readers, that in all kinds of Tumours, or .Swel- 


ciflolved ra" lings occaſioned from Bruiſes, the way is to diſperſe _ 


ther than ſup- 
purated. 


them, if poſſible, by cold repellent Applications, ſuch 
as Salt and Water, Vinegar or Alegar; but if we 
ſind they will not give way to. Reſolution, then Ca- 
taplaſins, or Poullis's are moſt eligible ; neither is it 
Tye tue Of much Concern what kind of Herbs or Roots ſuch 
 Modusoperandi Poultis's are compos'd of, ſeeing, if we conſider, 


of Poultis's „. 3 : 
explained VE ſhall find, that it is the Moiſure and Warmth 


SPN; 


of the Application, that helps to relax the Fibres, 


which are too rigid, and enlarge the Diameters of _ 


the Veſſels and Parts containing, and that they 
thereby (together with the Motion of the arterial 


_ Blod) diſlodge the Enemy. ; 


It is true that thoſe Herbs which contain a uci- 


lagincus or ſlippery Quality, like the Mar: malloæb, 
Comfrey, and the like, are generally allow'd to 
agree beſt in theſe Caſes; but any thing warm and 


ſoftening, or emollient, if *twas only ſcalded- Bran 
and Hog's-lard, or Butter and /calded-Bran, will do 


Bolle Tur- às well as boiled Turnips, the capital Medicine of 


pipe, he Ca- Captain Burdon's Pocket-Farrier, ſeeing the mecha- 
Pp tl APP" ca! ical Operation of a Cataplaſm or Poultis, may a 


tion of Cep- 


xaia Buds Eaſily be explained and accounted for, as the Oe. 
Pocket-Far- ration of any other Application or Medicine what: 


128 8 ſoe ver. 


Capt uin B ups 


— 
Fr.... ᷣͤ TL et , 
FE PO Orang * DE . 3 
e RS e e 


Captain Burden gives a large Encomium of his 


u Ou. Ofntment, (deſcribed hereafter, p. 61) under the 2 
| | Tits 


S * * N =o . 1 al | 
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Title of the Hor/e-Ointment ; telling us (amongſt ment forret= 
the reſt of its Virtues) „ that nothing will ſooner 28017 
take out the Fire after Barns, or Scalds in hu- 

«© man Fleſh, and that he had had perſonal Expe- 

« rience of it:“ But, I fear, the Captain does not 

know what 1s really meant by taking out the Fire, 

as he calls it; if he did, he would not expreſs him- 


ſelf in ſuch a Style: For {ſuch Applications no 


otherwiſe take out the Fe, or abate the Inflammas- 
tion, than by promoting a Suppuration or Diſcharge 
of Pus, or Matter from the Part, which of Conſe- 
quence helps to unload the Veſſels, and eaſe the 
Fluxion. For whatſoever cauſes too great a Flux Fl xion, the 
of Blood and Spirits to any Part of the Body, as Na os 
Friction or rubbing will do, as well as fery Particles wie tab ap- 
apply'd to the Skin; I ſay, whatever cauſes too ply'd to an 
great a Motion in any particular Part, and thereby uation, 
forces too great an Influx of Blood, &c. cauſes In- 
flammation as well as fiery Particles lodg'd in the 
Skin by a Burn or Scald., © © | 

Take of Roſin, Bees- wax, and Burgundy pitch, Olatment ſor 
«« of each eight Ounces, Gum-Elemy tour Ounces, 2 Burn or 
« Oil of Olives ten or twelve Ounces ; mix and . 
„% make an Ointment.” © 

This 1s beſt when the Skin 13 ſcalded off; but if 
the Skin ts on, you ſhould apply Spirit of Wine and 
Camphire, by the help of Linen-rags dipt in it a- 
while at firſt, and then the ſaid Ointment for ſome 
time afterwards, : 

The beſt Application, while the Skin is on, in The beſt Cure 
human and brute Creatures, is to apply Spirit of 3 
Vine, or, for want of it, the ſtrongeſt Rum or man Bod es. 
Brandy; and if the Skin is off, or riſen in a Bliſter, 
inip it, let out the watry Serum, and apply the 
aforeſaid Ointment, to forward the Diſcharge of the 
fery Particles, it you will have it called taking out 
the Fire. 

Another Ointment for a Burn or Scald, aobich will 
do Wonders where the Parts have been burnt or 

ſcalded to Exceſs, viz. | 

| 0-2 «© Take: 
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* Take May Butter unſalted and Bees-wax, of 
each half a Pound; Oil of Olives, twelve Ounces ; 
46 = Calaminaris, or what we term Calamine 

(o 


ah: the greyiſh Sort) finely powder'd and fifted 
% through a fine Search, five Ounces; Ointment 
„of Elder, (as mentioned in Dr. 2uincy's Diſpen- 
« ſatory) four Ounces ; melt the hardeſt Subſtances 
„ ſuch as the Butter and Wax firſt, and laſtly, ſtir 
«© in the Powder, till the whole is too hard to ſ{uf- 
« fer it to fall to the Bottom,” 

This is, beyond all doubt, the beſt Application 
for the Purpoſes aforeſaid; I mean, in human Bo- 
dies as well as Horſes, but the latter will ſeldomer 
have Occaſion for it I fancy; and I only ſet it 


down by reaſon Children, &c. are often miſerably 


ſcalded, and therefore it may be of great Service to 
keep it made without the Ointment of Elder, which 
may be put to it upon Occaſion to make it more ſoft. 

When it is without the Ointment of Elder, it is 
the beſt Application that can be to Inflammations, 
Heats, or Redneſſes upon any Part of the Body, 
and very often ſuch a thing as this is wanting after 


a broken-Shin ; but then again, I muſt obſerve, that i 


nothing in the Univerſe will do in ſuch Caſes, un- 


leſs we keep the Limb in a Horizontal poſture, ix. 
on a Chair or Stool, and that too, for a good while, 


according to the Urgency of Syꝛiptoms. 

It would be tedious. for me to ſhew (in every re- 
ſpect) the Nature of Wounds ; however, thus far 
J muſt obſerve, v:z. that, to make the moſt ſmooth 
and even Cicatriæx or Scar, after the Skin is burnt, 
ſcalded, or otherwiſe hurt, nothing is better than to 
apply oily and ſoftening Ointments ; and therefore, 
in the Small-pox after the Height (eſpecially in the 
Confluent or Flux-pox) nothing exceeds Florence- 


dil, Sperma-ceti, and White-wax, mix'd to a due 


Conſiſtence, and often apply'd. . 
I don't know I ever obſerv'd a Horſe's Skin riſe 
in a B/ifter; and the Reaſon is, they have no Ca. 
ticula or Scarf Sin, ſpread over the Cutis or true 
| Skin; 


EL 


yet a Horſe will carry twenty-four Stone (which is 
2 Pack and half) of quick Weight, ſuch as that of 


* © tance) ſo much as throwing his Legs and Arms Horſeman 


= Notions, is erroneous, if we conſider rightly, al- <ompmesthe 
"= tho at firſt Sight, the thing ſeems otherwiſe : For, 
if this were the Caſe, the higheſt Spring- tides would Sea with that 
fall directly upon the Full and Change of the Moon; * * Weiaht 
= whereas they are found to happen two or three Days pack. 
after; and the Reaſon is, the Waters, when once 
put in Motion, are, as a Pendulum, made to riſe 
or vibrate, as it were, farther by means, even of a 
less attractive Force, than that impreſs'd upon them 


"ip exactly at the Full and Change; and this is termed 
© Libration. 5 


of Folks: but if theſe would only think a little, they 


would find, that what I advance is Fa, notwith- 


as the Captain mentions, what Difference would 
there be between ſuch Manner of fitting upon a 
+ Horſe's Back and a Pack of the ſame Weight? In 


a Man, much farther in a Day; tho' I will not ſay 
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Skin; whereas, in human Bodies the Serum or Blif- Cutis and Cu- 
. . „ „ ticula, What. 

ter- water, lies between the two Skins term'd Cutis Coticula or 
and Cuticula; the laſt being deſtin'd by Nature to Scarf. skin de- 
cover the Ends of the Nerves, &. otherwiſe the ſtined to cover 
A the Extreni- 

Sen/e of Feeling would be more painful than plea ties of the 
fant ; and if ſo, that predominantly reigning Sin, de- vey _ 
pending upon the Touch, would be far leſs practiſed; ef 
therefore, from this ſhort Hint, the Libertine may Feeling Plea- 
preſcribe his own Cure if he thinks proper, vi. ſant. 
bliſter the Glans penis. 3 

The laſt mentioned Author alſo ſays, That f. Ke 


X e Jon's Account 
«© nothing diſcovers a bad Horſeman (even at a Dil- of a good 


« about ; and that a Horſe will travel ten Miles a fate. 
« Day farther with a Rider who fits ſteady upon 


* him, as if he were a Part of himſelf.” | 

Now this, like many more commonly-received- The Author 
Flux and Re- 
flux * of the 


upon allorſe's 


This may ſeem an odd Compariſon to ſome Sorts 


” ſtanding it ſeems ſo repugnant to common Reaſon. 
For, in reality, if a Man were to keep his Seat 


my Thoughts, the Pack has the Advantage; and 


C3 | What 
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what Number of Miles, (notwithſtanding the Cap” 
tain has calculated ſo nicely as to fix the thing at 
ten;) I ſay, a Horſe will travel much farther with/a 


than he will with a Pack of ſixteen; and the Rea- FT 
ſon is plain, viz, Every time the Pack falls, it falls 
heavier than a Man in Proportion to its Weight, 


and does not yield to any one Motion of the Horſe, 


unleſs what it is obliged to, by main Force, as we 


lay ; whereas a Man that eaſes his Horſe rightly, 
ſprings as his Horſe ſprings, and falls lightly as he 


A Man would falls, being, as it were, a Part of himſelf, as the 


belance him- Captain expreſſes it; and for this end, a Man muſt 


ſelf with his raiſe and fall his right Arm, if that's the Arm he 
right Arin l;ke 


a Rope Dan. Moſtly ules, and balance himſelf like a Rope Dancer 
cer with his With his Pole. 


12 928 To convince the Captain, let him ride a hunting, 
and take his Leaps without ſtirring his Arm, or 


even leap on foot down a ſmall Precipice, and-only 
keep his Arms, &c. ſteady, and he'll be ſatisfied, 
to his Coſt, of the Error. 


Some Jockies It is obſerved, that there are ſome Riders of Run- 5 i, 
move their ning- Horſes, who move their Legs, as if they were 
% Jpurring, and their Arm as if they were whipping g 


Legs and 
Arms mue 8 
more onHurſe-the Horſe thro the Courſe, and yet accounted very 
backthan good Riders too; witneſs Stephen Fefferſon, the 
others, and : ; 

yer perform 707 k/2ire Man, Matcham Tims, and others; but | 
well, have found by Obſervation, that it is the way of 


running Which the Horſe has, that gives Liberty for : 


the Rider to move his Arm, &c. or otherwiſe, that 


is, if a Horſe pulls fair, and makes his Springs as ii 
he knew his Buſineſs, the Rider may poiſe himſelt 
ſo as to keep cloſe to his Saddle, and, in every Piece 
of different Ground, inſtead of being erectly ſeated, | 


fas tho' he were in a Riding- ſchool according to the 
Captain's Direction) he may lean his Body this way 
or that to eaſe his Horſe, and carry him (as we ſay) 


thro' his Courſe. But enough of this at preſent, let 
I become ſingular, and incurr the opprobious Name 


Cl 


Man of twenty-four Stone, (provided he keeps a 5 
proper Seat) upon his Back in the ſame given tine, 
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= ef 2a Fool, for thinking ſo contrary to the greater a rpg 
t Part of Mankind, who, in my Opinion, ſcarcely id ea 
a think at all; only let me juſt mention, that I do think ar att, 
= not intend by this way of Reaſoning, to induce 


EAR; 


>, 7 People to ride fo unſeemly with their Arms, &c. as The yet nun- 
a. ſlome do; no, what I mean is, that a light, proper ner of keeping 
ls Mlotion of the Body, or rather of the Arm, to keep e ir 


t, the Body ſteadily ſeated, is moſt eaſy for. a Horle 
ſe, upon the Road; and in hunting or galloping, this 


* 5 Motion is required to be greater, provided the Horſe's 

y, Temper and way of running will bear with it. | 

be i It is common for young Horſes eſpecially, to ſwell Sw#l'« leg: 
he and become gowrdy (as the Farriers call it) upon tra- 

ſt velling; and the more ſo, if they Interfere or cut. 

be The Reaſon a Horſe ſwells more behind than be- The Author 
ex Pere is, becauſe his Fore- parts ſtand higher in the tes s 


orſe ſwells 


= Stall, and the greateſt Streſs therefore lies upon his f. 


, 5 : oner behind 
1g, © = Hind-legs. This will be found true, provided any than before up- 
or one ſet the latter higher than the other, and more on travelling. 
nl eſpecially if the Horſe does not cut much behind; 


ed. but if that's the Caſe, the Anguiſh indeed may make 
2 Difference ſo far, as that the Experiment may not 


In. always hold according as I have mentioned. 
ere The beſt Method to keep a Horſe's Legs from ned Metbed 
ig ſwelling, or to fall them when ſwell'd, is to waſh to keep: 


them well with warm Water every time you bait 3 


the and it is much eaſier to prevent the Inconveniency 
it | before it arrives, than remedy it when it is fix d. 
7 01% I think ſoft warm Water, ſuch as will bear Soap, 


- for 2s good of itſelf, as any thing we can put in it, 
that Whether Soap or any other Ingredient ; and by waſh- 
as if ing the Legs throughly with this Sort of Water, 
\(el{ 6 ſomething warmer than a human Creature could 
iece * bear the Feet in it, the Sand and Dirt will be waſh'd 
ted, then off, and Pores of the S .in be at Liberty for 
be Perſpiration, which will prevent a Stagnation of the 
way Blood and Fuices in theſe depending Parts. 
* Secondly, a wide Stall and. proper Bedding, toge- 
leit 4 ther with good Dreſſing and Exerciſe, are the greateſt 
am. Helps towards keeping the Limbs from ſwelling ; 
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for, if theſe. be duly taken care of, and the Horſe 
fed three times a Day with about two Quarts of 
Corn and two Handfuls of Hit Beans in each Feed, 


he will not require many Drugs out of the Apothe- 


Horſe-ſhoe, 
Sickle, and 
hollow Flint, 
the faol:h No- 
rion of their 
driving away 
the Bitch- 
daughter ex- 
pleded. 


Men often a: 


tribute Cures 
to Wrong 


Agents. 


cary's- Shop; ſeeing neither the ſimple Story of the 
Horſe-ſhoe, Sickle, or Hollow:-flint, are able to drive 
away the Bitch. daughter, or what we term the In- 
cubus or Night-Mare, ſo ſoon and effectually as the 
due Application of good Exerciſe, together with 
proper Feeding and enough of it. 

I have often been ſurpriz'd at the Stupidity and 
Ignorance of the Vulgar, who believe their Horſes 


are rode out in the Night by Sprights and Hobgoblins, | 


becauſe they find the Creature all upon a damp Sweat 
in his Stall, as if he had been a Journey ; never conſi- 
dering, that if the poor Horſe did not ſweat thus, and 
Nature throw off the Superfluities of the gro/s Food 
he (thro' want of Care in the Owner) lives upon, 
that he would be ſoon in a much worſe way than 
{weating in the Stable; but when the Piece of ol 
Tron, or hollow Stone has been over his Back a Week 
or a Fortnight in a String, and the Horſe better ta- 
ken care of, with reſpect to Food and Exerciſe, the 
filly Bitch-daughter leaves him, altho' he is in a far 
better Order for her riding than he was before: But 


I leave the Reader to judge in what the Remedy 3 
conſiſted, that is, whether it was the Charm, or 


the other Requiſites I have ſpoken of, wiz. good 
Keeping and Exerciſe which performed the Care, if 
it may be ſaid to be a Cure; which I apprehend it 
may, ſeeing all Creatures that are not at the proper 
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Standard of Health, may be looked upon as diſeaſed. | 15 
From what has been hinted, we may ealily ſee 


how common it is for the Bulk of Mankind, I 
might as well have ſaid for Mankind in general, to 
attribute the Performance of Cures to wrong Agents; 
nay, to Agents, that, inſtead of being uſeful in the 
Caſe, were much otherwiſe, by prolonging the Cri- 
fs, or cauſing an imperfect one, where Nature, or 
what we underſtand by ſuch-Term, would have ak 
| | Il 
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avrite, and that our Hands are ſeen at the Aporhe- 
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ried off the Enemy in a much ſhorter Space of time; 
and that this is the Caſe, too too often, amongſt the 
Phyſicians of all Ages, I am confident is too true; 
for, as to thoſe of the preſent, I can ſpeak experi- 
mentally, vis. There is not one in an hundred, al- 
lowing that ſuch Perſon has all the Knowledge ne-  _ 
. ; The Author 
ceſſary for forming a good Phyfician: I ſay, allow- ame 
ing this, which I know is a very rare thing to be Faculty of 
it 1 £ {ach Perf 6 Phyſicians for 
found, it is ten to one, ſuch Perſon wants Courage p. ge 
. 4 7 Uil anmitys 
and Reſolution to tell his Patient what he, at the and affirms, 
ſame time really thinks, viz. That Nature will, that Time ol 
with Time and Patience, conquer the Diſtemper, and un cd bet. 
that with greater Safety, than can otherwiſe be ter thana 
' ö . pompous 
performed by a pompous Train of Recipes and Preſcrip ar pr 
tions. This is 10 uncommon, and ſo oppoſite to what £..;...,,. 
we term making a Fortune in theWorld, that few, ve- 


ry few of us, dare ſpeak Truth : becauſe unleſs we 


cary's, we may frequently fiddle for our Fees; the 
Patient telling us, he could have recovered without 
a Phyſician ; ergo, ſi populus vult decipi, decipiatur, 
therefore all the World's a Cheat, (ſay ſome) and 
he's a Fool that has not a Hand init. 

I would only infer from this Digreſſion, that nei- 
ther Man nor brute Creature, ſhould have Medicines 
given, unleſs on abſelute Neceſſity; and that-it 
would be more beneficial for both, provided there 
were only half as many Volumes writ againſt the un- 
due, or too frequent Uſe of Drugs and Medicines, 
as there are others in favour of the Art; the /atter 
being generally ſtuff d full of an innumerable Num- 
ber of ill-contriv'd Preſcriptions ; that, on due Ex- 
amination, contain Ingredients no way conducive to 
the Cure of the Diſfemper for which they are ſet 
down ; and altho' I know as many Drugs, and have 
ſeen into the Materia Medica as much as moſt of | 
my Ape, ſans /e vanter, as the Frenchman ſays; yet Phyſic as well 
I am well ſatisfied, that the Practice of Phy/ic is, as BOD 2 
well as that of the Law, over-burden'd with /þ/it- with ſplitting 
ting Differences; and that a clear Head, rightly ini- Cauſes. 
Cc: tiated, 
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tiated, and improv'd by the ſeveral Sciences of 4na- 
tomy, both human and comparative, together with 
Chymiſtry, natural and experimental Philoſophy, al- 
ſiſted by the help of Numbers apply'd to proper Pur- 
poſes, ſuch a Man as this, tho' he may not have the 
Owerflow of Buſineſs with thoſe, who take pains to 


 eawhiſper to Fame, what they would have her repeat 


with her hundred Mouths : I ſay, tho' this be the 
Caſe, ſuch a Man reſts compoſed and ſatisfied, that 
the main thing required in a Phyſician is, diligently 


to attend the Efforts Nature makes in order to diſ- 


re W down to Execution. 
| Didomacr, not / lery in knowing what's common Practice; the thing 


lodge the Enemy, or, what we term the Diſeaſe; 
and then to lend a helping Hand, without over-bur- 
dening the Stomach with the various Hotch-potches 
in common Uſe and common Form; inſomuch that 
any Apothecary's Apprentice is able to write down the 


Formulz made uſe of in this or that Diſtemper, ' 


even to the dernier Reſort or Bliſter-plaiſter; as well * th 


as an Attorney can draw an of- hand Bill in any 
Cauſe he has been employed in, from the Capza; 
No, no, there is not any Mj+ 


the Dr:gsin is to know common Reaſon, a thing which few know, 


common Uſe 
with Farriers, 


t& 


The Author therefore, for this Reaſon, candid Reader, I would 
advile thee to ſhun common Recerpts as common Nu- 


ad v ſes us to 


ſhun common 


Rece pts as 
common 


Nuſances. 


have been handed down forſooth from Generation to 
Generation; and this, to be ſure, adds exceedingly 
to the Virtue of the Compoſition, more eſpecially it 
the Receipt has the San&ion of a Nableman's Name, 
ſuch as the Date of Newcaſtle, Lord Orrery, or the 
like. 

I mention theſe Nyb/emmen only as they were Lo- 


vers of Horſes; but yet a Gentleman may love a 


Horſe very well, and not berightly qualified to dil 
tinguiſh, which is a avel/ contrived Receipt, and 
which not, much leſs to judge of the D:/temper, 


ſances ſeeing as far as I am able to give any Reaſon 
or what I do, I really think that it would be more 
beneficial, either for Man or Beaſt, were they to 
| {wallow 


that are fond of Receipts as they call them, which ] 


| lu 


| mM: 


ding, and good © Dreſſing: I ſay, good Dreſing: 
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ſwallow the Bill inſtead of the Pill, as the facer?- Much better 
ous Butler has expreſs'd it in his Hudibras : But Male the 
leſt I ſhould fly off too much from my ſubj ect Mat- hill in tead of 
ter, by ſtriving to effect what I think almoſt im- e 7% 
poſſible vis. ſetting Mankind to rights as we ſay, 

or correcting their Foibles ; therefore, for this Rea- 

fon, I Muß Peer to the Text, otherwiſe I ſhall ex- 

ceed the common Bounds of a Manuel. 5 

T have ſaid that the 5% Cure for ſell'd Legs is GoodDrefling 


. * ſh 4 
proper Food and Exerciſe, a wide Stall, clean Bed- neglected. y 


but there are few Grooms who dreſs a Horſe throughly 


as he requires, rather chooſing to give him the 


” Ofler's ferub, as we call it, than to work him over 


till his Skin is of a g/owing Warmth, according 
to the manner that a careful and diligent Keeper 
would do, who expects the Horſe to run ſtrongly 
= thro' his Courſe, or hunt to his Maſter's Expec- 


tation, | R 
There is ſcarce any thing more beneficial and fſa- #1: or rh. 


lutary to preſerve or reſtore Health, either in Hu- e e el, 


very coiiducive 


man or brute Creatures, than what we call Friction. to ticaith, 


could enumerate a great many c>ronical/and very 


| ; obſtinate Diſtempers in the firſt, wherein Friction, 


| by the help of a Flif-brufh, Flannel, or the like, A PIN 


might truly be ſaid to have the greateſt Share in Liſe «nd ob- 


1 65 | 8 
+ the Cure; and were this ſort of Exerciſe more in ſcugted Per- 


ſpiration the 


- uſe with Mankind, we ſhould not fo often be Cauſe of many 
N 


called upon, in our way, to remove or alleviate the Dileaſcs, 


many different excruriating Pains afflicting the He- 
cies, and, which I may ſafely ſay, frequently proceed 


5 


W. 
* 
we 


ns 


from a ſedentary Life and obſiruded Perſpiration. 


It is found by the niceſt Calculation that 7zy- The Mater;a 


I 0 . > „ Perz 7 
ſenſible Perſpiration, I would iay, the Materia e, 


equal in 


Perſpirabilis, that goes off thro' the Pores of the Weight to all 


Sin in human Bodies, inſenſibly in a Day and *e other Se- 


Night, is equal in Weight to ail the other Secre- 
tions, as Stool, Urine, &e. Tunis, at firſt fight, 


more may ſeem ſtrange, but it is experimentally. true; 


5 


N 
5 
. 


Abs 
4 . 
1 
2 


and, as in Man, io in Hor/es, the Retention of ſuch 


Malter, 


| 
| 
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Matter, whether by a too ſedentary Way of living, 
or from a Conſtipation or ſudden cloſing of the 
Pores, occaſioned from the Effect of external Air; 
I fay, it is all the ſame, and innumerable Evils 


will enſue, ſuch as Fevers, Head-achs, Coughs, -| 


Griping of the Guts, &c. therefore, to prevent Di- 
. ee « PI 34 preſerve Health, let your Horſe be well 
ciſe, andregu- Curried, bruſh'd, and wip'd down with a Cloth, 
larly plentiful Morning, Noon and Night, and this will keep him 
belt Phyſi. in Order for Buſineſs, without the help of Drugs, 
provided he is duly exerciſed, and fed with a libe- 

ral Hand, with reſpect to Oats, Beans, &c. | 
When I am ſpeaking of a liberal Hand in feed- 

ing, it may not be improper to hint at the Quan- 
tity of Oats a Man ſhould allow his Horſe for this 
EN or that Buſineſs, which I ſhall briefly do in the fol- 

lowing manner, vi. | 

Quantity oe To a Horſe of Size that has a good Appetite, 
Oats, &. for a and travels much, about ſix Quarts of clean Oats, 
Road. horſe half a Pint of /þ/it Beans, and a good handful of 
7% Day Wheat mixed together, is ſufficient for the Day; 
Ditto fora but a Hunter, of Size, may require the like Feed 
Hunter, with a gallaping Horſe, viz. about half a Wincheſter 


of Oats, a Quart of Beans, and three Handfuls of NJ 


Wheat, mixed and divided into three equal Feeds. 
5 I have had Hor ſes of Sixe, would, ſome of them, 
——— eat more than half a Buſhel of Oats, &c. a Day, 
do as much and yet I did not find that theſe Horſes perform'd 
Serviceas0"e better than others, which eat four 2uarts leſs; ſo 
that cats mote. 
tions may be ſtrong and hardy, altho' ſuch Horſes 
eat ſparingly and without any Shew of a woraczous 
Appetite. 
8 What I have ſaid, with reſpect to the Quantity 
ner of a | 
Horſe, who Of Oats, neceſſary for a fized Horſe, may be a 
allows ſcanty ſufficient Guide to any Man, what ſhould be allow'd 


| oy 
8 Lade thoſe of fourteen Hands or under; therefore I ſhall 


rid by the conclude the Paragraph with a ſeaſonable Reminiſ- 


ng per cor, viz, He who will not allow his Horſe the Quan- 
ayz pd | . 55 
2 bis klorfe g tit) of Oats, &c. that I have mentioned, ſhould 


ride 


at Night. 


that in the main, there are Horſes whoſe Conſtitu- 


ern,, ISS 
CRE Sas bee Et 


7 


— In oQ & > < my cog wy 0 A do oa. ia. 


SR ; 
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„ ride /lowh and fort Stages, otherwiſe tis an even 
Wager ſuch Horſe will be rid by the ſame Bitch- 

; © daughter in the Night, which rides the Owner by 

s (Day. 

„ 5 the young Traveller may expect ſome Di- Watering on 
—rrections about watering a Horſe on the Road, I. Nad. 
l mall give a ſhort Admonition on that Head, zz. 

„ When a Forſe travels he perſpires much, epecially 

n in hot Weather, and may therefore be allowed to 

„ drink a little now and then as Opportunity offers, 


„Which will refreſh him; but never let him drink 

much at a time, for if you ſuffer him to drink his 
Fill, he will be dull and ſluggiſh afterwards, be- 
ſides the Harm he may receive if very hot: But 
= when you come near, that is, within a Mile and 
half or two Miles of the Place you intend to Bait at, 
be it Noon or Night, he may drink more freely, 
going a moderate Trot afterwards, for by this 
means the Water will be well warmed in his Belly, 
and he will go in cool: Yet obſerve, if there be 
not any Water on the Road, never to ſuffer your 
Horſe to be led to Water, or waſh his Heels, af- 
ter you are arrived at your Inn, but let him have 


[Water made Luke-warm after he has ſtood ſome 
3. time in the Stable; for much Miſchief has been 
m, done by imprudent Riders, that have travelled hard, 
ay, and let their Horſes drink as much as they would 
nd juſt at going into the Town or Inn, where they in- 
ſo 3 tended to lie. | | 
tu. Once more let it be obſerved, that it is much Scra:ches. 
rſes more eaſy to prevent than cure Diſeaſes ; fo that 


ious tif a Horſe be well taken care of by a skilful Groom, 

EZ who knows better how to handle a Comb and a 
tity Bruſb, than to give a Drench, his Heels will not 
ea be in much Danger; and therefore I cannot help 
wid laughing at the Ignorance and Stupidity of theſe 
hall Fellows, who, when a Horſe happens to have the 


niſ- Scratches or Cracks in his Heels, (treated of at Page 
aan- 409) immediately cry out, The Horſe is full of Ha- 
ould I ours, and that, to be ſure, theſe are falling down. 


O! 
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The Author O! monſtrous Stupidity in Mankind, who neglc& 
| 3 even the Knowledge of the human Mechaniſm; the re- 
| lettingthe fore much more ſo may they paſs over an Inquiry 
Steady - Pe into the Structure of Brutes. But as I have before 

chemſm, Oe. hinted, viz. to talk Senſe would be talking Nonſenſe, 

(with the Generality of Mankind) however, I can: 
All Animals not help in this Place aſſerting, that all Horſes, 


whatever are 2 f | 115 9 
. whether /ound and well, or /ick and diſeaſed, are ful the 


rr — — 
It 2 2 19 „ 
bo FTI : - - ; __— 
* 5 3 - 


movrsoſtrictly of Humour; and farther too, that ſuch Hamours never hai 
ſpeaking, fall down, ſtrictly ſpeaking, altho' it is the common Pa 
Notion, and notwithſtanding I ſee the practical Fa. 

rier, well experienced (ſo called) Groom, and Demy- * giv 


Deo#er lift up all their Hands; yet I can eaſily make der 
my Aſſertion as plain, as that Z π˙] and two mae red 

four, which I ſhall endeavour to do in as few 
Words as poflible ; and if I ſucceed, I hope People's fuff 
Ears will not be deafned with Nonſenſe ſo much sr 
as they have been with reſpect to thoſe Particulars; tlie 
therefore, fir, I ſay: | 2 
ct All Animals conſiſt of Solide and Fluids. The and 
of the Blood Blood is produced from the Cle, and is the priz- pea 
| and Humour cipal Fluid of the Body, from which the Gall, pas- | ran 
creatic Fuice, or Liquor ſeparated by the Swweet- ma 
bread, together with all the reſt are ſecerned; and fur 
it is alſo obſervable, that the Bod, in all kinds of 3 
Animals, whether Men, Quadrupedes, Fiſhes, Vola: nal: 


tiles or Reptiles, is the ſame, and that it conſiſts of ve 
: theſe three Parts, wiz. Firſt, of an almoſt infipid in? 
| Water, with a very little Scent, which being ex. retz 
| poſed to the Fire flies off in Vapours, yielding a tow; 
N fetid Odour. =_ com 
| The 2depts in Chymiſtry have formerly aſſerted, 7 1 
i 55 that the Blood contains Spirit as well as Salt: but the 
1 this Reaſoning is refuted, ſince a much better Ph:/5- Ic 
ſephy took-ptace, and diſcovered to us, that Spirits inte: 
0 Fermentation, diſſolve Oils not Salts, and that no Spirit is produ- whe 
; no ſuch thing ced, unleſs by Fermentation, ſuch as the inflamma- o! / 


[ is the Bigod: ble Spirit, or by Putrefadim ; neither of which and 
| of a living 5 . 

| Agimal, Phenomena appear in the Blood of a healthy Sub- uin 
| Je, altho' it is as common as can be, to ſay the u. 


Blood is in a Ferment, 0 


5 but : 


rum of the Blood. This Serum is not red in its Blood. what 
natural State but tranſparent, and it is yellow 
When diſturbed by any Diſeaſe : and tho' I have 
Ez aſſerted, that there is no Spirit (ſtrictly ſpeaking) in 
the Blood of Animals, yet the Scrum of it reſiſts 
Cold wonderfully; for it is not eaſily congealed by 
the frigorifick Power, yet by being expoſed to Heat 
> hardens like the White of an Egg, the more watry 
Part (as before ſpoken of) flying away. 


FP . 722 
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1 gives a Redneſ5 to the whole, and which is ren- Blood, what. 
9 dered by the Power oi Heat as well as Cold into a 


= th 
7 
v3. 
I 
* 


red, firm, tenacious Maſs, called by the Latins Inſula. 


% 


1 fuffered to reſt in a Veſſel for ſome time, frſt the 
— 

} then the Serum is ſeparated 3 and the more plenti- 
fully this is done, the /-/#/2 becomes the ſmaller, 

and in three or four Days the red Part quite diſap- 

2 pears, being turned into Serum alſo ; and that Se. cee Co- 
enn (if the Blood be drawn from a diſeaſed Ani- ſeaſed A; 
mal) is often of a black, yellow, or other unna- mil. | 
2 tural Colour. | | 


8 


> Theſe Phenmena may be obſerved with the Firther Ace | 


in a limpid Fluid, which, in the greater Veſſels, 
7 retain-their ſpherical Figure, and appear red: but 
towards the narrow Parts of the Veſſels, they be- 
come oval, and turn from Redne/s to Vellowneſs. 


Y | the Blood of Auimals by the help of Glaſſes, which 


oF 


22 whereby we diſcern each G/obule of Blood conſiſting and ſabti 
gol /i« ſmall ones, and each of theſe, of fix other, Lymph i, 
and ſo on; which being ſeparated, the req Colour le“ 
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Secondly, Of that Part which we term the Se- Serum of che 


Thirdly, The Blond conſiſts of that Part which ing in the 


It the Blood taken away from any Animal be 


4 

n 
% 
1 
2 


gcatiy Part flies off, as being the moſt ſubtil, and 


lour of it in 2 


4 . t of tl 
naked Eye; but by the Aſſiſtance of Microſcopes 9 Pre ae 
; we farther diſcover the ſpherical Particles ſwimming Animals, 


Nei vous Jujce 


and in What 


= iumnmediately vaniſhes ; and that this happens in the Part of ch 
allet Yeftls is plain, becauſe it is here the moſt Bload. vat 


ſubtil produced. 
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 fubtil Lymph and nervous Juice are produced: I ſay, 


theſe, and many more Diſcoveries, have been made 
by Glaſſes far beyond the Reach of the naked Eye. 


Theſe things being premiſed, it remains that ! 5 


ſhew, in what conſiſts the Fluidity of the Blood: 
And, fr, I ſay: 
Fluidity of The Blood's Fluidity does not ariſe from Heat, 


the Blood not Altho' I believe moſt of my Readers may be of ano- I 


occaſioned 
. ther Opinion, ſeeing they judge more from the 


any imagine, of aτ Senſes, than from any true Philoſophy ; 


therefore becauſe they, every Day, ſee Heat re- 


ſolve and melt down /e/id Subſtances, and cauſe * 
them to flozo, they conclude immediately, that 
the Blood 15 preſerved in its Huid State by the Power 


of Heat, whereas Heat thickens the extravaſated 


Blood; and befides this, it is fuid in Fiſhes whoſe 8 


Bodies are cold; and yet the Blood of theſe grows * 


- 
grumous, and coagulates when extravaſated or taken "I 


out of the Veſſels, no leſs than human Blood. Hence 2 ; 


Thegreate® the Cauſe, preſerving the Blood fluid, is not any 1 


Coagulations 


of the Blood thing peculiar to the B/zod; for if it aroſe from the 
happen in t-e Nature of the Blood, its Fluidity would be great“ 
© Jargett Veſſels. jn the largeſt Veſſels, but in them the Fluidiry is le, 

than the Motion; for it is here, that the greateit 3 
The Action of Coagulations are wont to happen, as is manifeſt ii 


the 8 the Veins of Carcaſes; therefore the Action of the 
dre the Cauſe Solids thro which the Blood flows, is the Cauſe of it 


of its Fluidity, Fluidity, and for ſuch Reaſon, when the Actions 
the Solids ceaſes, the Motion alſo of the Blood ceale. 2 


Experiment, This is made more plain by an Experiment will 


\ 


tract and dilate; and then indeed, after 
Heat only the ations, it will recover its Fluidity 3 therefore hence, 


concurrent we muſt conclude, that Heat is a concurrent Cant 
Cauſe of the 


Motion of the Of the Motion of the Blood, but not the primal 3 


Blood, by reaſon, when the Aion of the Solids ceaſe, tie 


Py A Seer Motion and Heat ceaſe alſo. Now, ſecondly, as i! 


when it ceafey what the common People call Humours. | 


/ a torpid or benumb'd Frog or Bat, view'd thro' 2 $ 
Microſcope before a Fire; for the Blood will not be 3 
diſſolved by the Heat, till the Heart begins to 05 

Lee Pu- 


1 
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1 
3 
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ſo ore 
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Y tos 
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eaſe, When kept in this Poſture. 


» Will 
aro' 3 
got be | 


according to their perpendicular Altitude, not accord. 
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1 think J may fave my {gif the trouble of a ch tne Motion of 
mical Analyſis of the Blood, in order to prove, that bless, and 
it is Compoſed of (what we of the Profeſſion) call Hu- eee 
mours ; by only hinting to the Reader, that Diſeaſes The Author 
brought on by a Fault in either the Sel;ds or Fluid E 
of Animals, is the Reaſon why thoſe Humours Jui ces ate no 
(conſtituting the latter) are converted from their 3 
natural State and turned to a putreſcent Diſpoſition; 8 
therefore, in general, we may, with as great Pro- Humo.rs, 
priety of Speech, ſay, the Blood and Humours are in 

a good and healthful State, as that they are in a 

fickly and morbid one, | 


This Dodrine, J muſt own, will ſeem ſtrange Experiments 


do thoſe People, who are fo {ſtrongly attach'd to the 


Notion of Humours falling doaun to the Limbs of 

either Man or Horſe; yet if they would only con- 

ſider this, viz. That it is very poſſible to make a U F,! 
Horſe's Legs {well by preventing him from lying pref the con- 
down a few Days and Nights, and that Fluid; preſs taining Vel- 


ſels according 
; : to their per- 
ing to their Quantity; and therefore, when a Horſe pendicular Al- 


or other Animal is upon its Legs, the Sides of the a eee Bf 


cording to 


containing Veſſels, thro' which the Blood, Ec. ther Quantity 
7 flows, are more diſtended and upon the ſtretch, and | 
194 for this Reaſon, there is a ſort of Tenſion, ſuch 

n. as is, in ſome degree, the Forerunner of Pain. 


Add to this the Tendency to Stagnation, and Reafon why a 


conſequently Putrefaction, occaſioned through the Horſe's Legs 


Blood's circulating ſo ſlowly in the extreme Parts 12 895 


Indeed there is a proper Number of Valves, 


3 which may be compared to Leather flaps in the 


I Spear-boxes of Pumps. Theſe are (by Nature) 


v "6 
1 
1 
2 


choſe of the Arteries, would be much more upon 


0 Co formed in the Yeins of the Legs and other flexible 
al Pu 
hence to take off from the Preſſure of the ve Blood a- 
maryi lo ordered by the Almighty Architect, the Sides of the 
ſe, tue 
, 45 10 . 


Members, in order to hinder their Return, or rather 
gainſt the ſucceeding arterial; and if this was not 
Feins, when in a perpendicular Situation, as well as 


the 
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the ſtretch than they otherwiſe are; for a greatr» 
Force is required to Taiſe a Fluid in a perpendicular 
than'a diagonal Line; and ſuch Force mult be pro- 
Portional, that is, not according to the Quantity, 
but according to the Elevation fuch Fluid is in; 
for the nearer any Creature approaches to a horiz'n- 


tal Poſture (or lying down, as we call it) the leis 


| Force is required in the Heart, &c. to drive the 

The Operation B/ozd round the Body in Circulation. This any 

orEffectof the Perſon of ordinary Capacity may underſtand, pro- 

Air uponthe vided he only looks upon thoſe Sort of Barometer; 
Quickſilver in a A 

Wezther- or Weather glaſſes, where the Quictſilver is con- 

glaſſescom- tained in a kind of diagonal Tube, Theſe are now 

pared with grown very common in every Town, and are con- 

the Veſſelsof trived on purpoſe to ſhew the lealt Variation of the 

Animals. Weight of the Atmoſphere; for the Mercury or 

Duickfilver will riſe and fall ſeveral Inches more in 

| theſe, than in the perpendicular Sort, becauſe it 

does not require the ſame Degree of Weight or 

Elaſticity in the Air, to drive forwards the Fluids in 


this Situation, as it would do in a perpendicular. 


A Horte not This Doctrine might be farther illuſtrated, by _ ? 
F.bjeftro ſhewing the Reaſon of /wooning or fainting Fits, | 


faint on being -_ _- 


bled, and why, incident to human Bodies on the Return of tile 
Blood (as tis call'd) when a Perſon has been bled ein 
the Arm, &c. and why a Horſe is not ſubject to | 


the like Leipothimies ; and again, why ſome Mes 


faint, and others not, on theſe Occaſions? As , 


that a Horſe is not ſo apt to be ſick on bleeding, 
b-cauſe his Body, and conſequently moſt of the large 
Blood- weſſels are horizontally reclined ; whereas Mar 


is a Creature, (/idera wultus)as I think Fuvena! 2 
ſtyles him, Eredt, and therefore more liable to fait 
on bleeding, becauſe the aſcending Trunt of the 


Aorta or great Artery, ariſing out of the 4% Ven- 


tricle of the Heart, which ſupplies all the Parts * 


above the Heart with Nouriſoment: I ſay, becaut 


the Blood runs out at the Orifice in the Arm, faiter 
than the Heart is well ſupply'd by the Vena Cave 2 
a cendens and deſcendeus, which meets in the 7:2”! ther 

| | Auf ici 1 ; 
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Auricle of the Heart, therefore a Man is apt to 
" | faint, except he be bled upon a Bed or Couch, in | Mn will 
which Poſture he will loſe a great deal more Blood ee 
» without /avooning, than in an ere Situation, and Bed or Couch 
we neareſt Way to bring a Perſon to rights, when geen 
7 EZ he begins to fart, is lying him down as quick as ypright Poſ- 
poſſible, and continuing him ſo for half an Hour. ture, and why. 
„ © 2 This, and this alone, will cure fainting Fits ſooner 
„than all the Sa/-wolatile Drops, Spirits of Hart- 
born, &c. made ule of for ſuch Purpoſes. 
Ihe Reaſon why ſome Folks favor away upon 
being led, and others not, proceeds, as I appre- 
hend, from the Force of the Heart in the -//, not 
n being ſufficiently ſtrong, or not ſo ſtrong, in pro- 
1c portion to the Body, as that of the other; but in 
or the main, I think the Reaſon of this Difference is 
n not quite diſcoverahle, therefore we muſt reſolve it 
1 "1 into what we term the /dio/yncraſy or peculiar Tem- Idioſyneraſy in 
or 7 fperament and Diſpoſition of ſome Bodies with re- Animals, what. 
mn ſpect to others. | 
5 | : I remember I had a long literary Diſpute with 5 . 
DY the late Dr. Turner of Devonßbire-ſguare, in Lon- don, and the fa- 
% don, a Man of Worth in the Profeſſion, whoſe wous $4enbues 
the | 2 oreateſt Foib/e (in my humble Opinion) was his de- wentionedt. 
am} 2 icrying all mechanical and mathematical Reaſoning 
t o as yain and uſeleſs with reſpect to the Practice of 
Men 3 Phyfic: I fay, I had along Diſpute with this, other- 
f, 2 wite ingenious and ævell experienced Practitioner, 
ing, about the Qualifications of our Eugliſßs Hippocrates, 
arye  Þ viz. Sydenham, who, by Experience, knew, that 
Mas, his Patients would loſe much more Blood upon a 
vena: Bed or Couch, than in an ere Poſture ; yet he 
faim could give no Reaſon for the thing: for I am ſorr 
t te to ſay it, Sydenham was but a poor Philo/opher, tho 
Vein he was born a Phy/ician. | 
Part My Allegation was, that had Dr. Sydenham 
:caut known the true Reaſon of ſeveral of the Phenomena 
525 he obſerved in Nature, he would not have been a 
ac 


whit the worſe Man for ſuch Knowledge, but ra- 


rig vt I ther a better ; and that his firong natural Capacity 
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ture of the brute Creatures, that are cured, or at leaſt, mien a 
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for our Buſineſs, would, with ſuch Help, have enabled“ 
him to judge more to the purpoſe; whereas he ob! 
only leaves us the plain Hiftory of the Diſea/es he tim 
treats upon. This, I ſay, was our Topic; but Dr. 
Turner happened to die before our Diſpute was quite 
ended, therefore I ſhall not now attack ſo unequal i 
a Foe, who cannot anſwer for himſelf: But I be. 
| lieve the Keader, (I mean the intelligent Reader)“ 
as Ao will be ſatisfied from what I have Cid, that, as to | © 
downtothe the Word Humours, and that ſuch Humours fall | 


Limbs, 'snot down upon the Limbs (as is the common Phraſe) i; mor 
a Proper way 3 


of ſpeak.ng, not 2 proper way of ſpeaking. | and 
I am ſure a Mechanician who underſtood the aid 


— 


TheProfeſion Structure of Animal Bodies (if he had the leaſt S mat. whe 
e ee tering in experi mental natural. Philoſophy) would laugh * wich 


to hear ſuch Non ſenſe every Day in the Mouths of 

the Vulgar; nay, even in the Mouths of the /zarnd 7 
Graduates, who imagine they have all the Know- 7 

, ledge in the World; whereas, would they only 
| drink deeper, they would find, that no Standing fi 
the Univerſity, or Number of Years, can make 2 the! 

true Phyſician, without a proper Head piece and the | Wow, 
Materials neceſſary for ſuch a Work; but I mui} $1 

deſiſt, leſt I ſhould ſhew, that moſt of the Brother. Horſ 

hood are very deficient in two material Branches of Meat 

the Profeſſion, vis Chymiſtry, (or experimental} And ? 
natural-Philofophy) and Pharmacy, «+ Hull o 

As fewelPd Legs in Horſes is one of their mo Wet the 

common Grievances, I have been more copious guing 

upon the Subject than the Nature of the Thing can We A 
well bear, conſidering this Treatiſe is intended fo! | Mefore 
Many Diſtem the Pocket: However, I muſt yet obſerve farther, WI 


pers curableby that there are many Diſſempers, both in human an} 
a proper Poſ- LY 


Body. be ſo, ſolely by keeping the Body in a proper Situ FS bad 
ation or Poſture; and it is remarkable enougi, one, 
what I have often obſerved, - viz. That old-rut n O, 
ning Sores or Ulcers of the lower Limbs, frequent) Wy F. 


afflicting the female Sex in particular, are often cu Mat a 
red, by thoſe common Pains or Sickneſſes, Which Ser 
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ite F have ſaid, in a great meaſure taken off by the reclin- 


er) Jargon, underſtood by no body, except ſuch People Nonſeiſe, 
to Who deal in Fuftian and nothing elle. 
all I muſt indeed acknowledge, that ſome Horſes are 


h more apt by far to (well in the Legs than others, 
and that there are Caſes, where a Horſe may be 
the aid to be full of zox:ous Humours, as well as others, 


+ 


aa. E. that Creature may be pronounced replete 


s of the Risk of talling like an Apothecary, viz. foreign ſiued. 
yd to common Underitandings and Capacities, I ſhould, 
107- jnſtead of ſaying a Horle is full of Humours, ſay, 
only his Solids and Fluids are diſproportionate, which in 


effect, is ſaying he is diſeaſed; for Health is no 
ze 2} Dther than a due Proportion maintained between the 
J the Whover and the moved, viz. the Solids and Fluids of 
mut Hui mal Bodies; and indeed it is poſſible, to abuſe a 

-| Horſe taken up from Gre/+ in good Order to hard 
es off Meat, to that Degree, that his Legs will favel!; 


ntal ; And 'tis then, his ignorant Owner cries out, He is A vulgarError 
dull of Humours, and that the Uſage be had, only *Ploded. 


moſt Wt them more affaat. But this is a poor way of ar- 
\piou; zuing, not worth my while farther to refute, ſeeing 
g can We Abſurdity of it is pointed out by what has gone 
ed fot before; and therefore I fay : 3 
rther, When a Horſe's Legs ſwell, and that they will 
724 and got yield to good Keeping, clean Dreſſing, a wide 
might} all, &c. without the help of Medicines, the Caſe 
r Situ- FS bad; and for this Reaſon, that I may not be quite 
10ugl, None, by being accounted an Author that treats up- 
d-run in Diſea ſes and their Cures, without ſetting down 


juent!! 8 hy Formule of Preſcription, I muſt tell the Reader 


en cu. at a proper Purge ſuch as the following, may be 
which Service, Vi. N | 
oblige 

_ « Take 
. Lp 


9 oblige Patients to keep their Beds for a conſiderable 
ne time; and this, thro' the perpendicular Preſſure of 
the Fluids in the Veſſels being, in ſome, 1 might 


aal ing Poſture before ſpoken of; therefore as to Hu Humour fal- 
de ·mours falling down, "tis an unintelligible Piece of 


with bal/amic Blood, &c. Vet, if I was not running Health de- 
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e *© Take one Ounce of common Aloes, three? 
ſwelld Legs, Drachms of Species-Hierz-Picrz, one Drachm Þ* 
of Diagridium, half an Ounce of Diapente, one? 
Hundred Drops of Oil of Aniſeed, and as much? 
“ Treacle as will make it into a {tiff Ball, to be 
rolled in Liquoriſh-powder or Flower of Brim- 
« ſtone, and given the Horſe in the common Way, ® 
« working it off with warm Water and Oat- meal 
* when the Medicine begins to operate. | 
All reſinous The above Doſe may be enlarg d or diminiſbel, t! 
P eo pen according to a Horſe's Age, Strength, &c. I mean | 
kia with reſpect to the Ales and Diagridium; tho' the „ 


ty, and Why. 7 - Botha nn 
latter of theſe is not proper to be given (I think) 5 

above the Quantity of zawo Drachms, it is of ſucha jn 

griping Nature, as indeed all reſinous Purges are; 2 

ſuch as Reſin of Fallop, Scammony, and the like, Fe 

For as the Particles of this Tribe of Purgative, an 

are apt to adhere to the villous Coat of the Gut, F | 

and there cauſe intollerable Vellications and Gripinus inte 

The Author's even to ſuch a Degree, that I have obſerved t. 14, 
| pon edgy Guts of Horſes, (kill'd by uuski#ful Farriers, wid gat. 
Horſes kd deal in Drugs they know not the Danger of.) I 121. too 
with Purges J have ſeen the Guts of ſuch Holes together wit obſe 


Part of the Stomach in ſome Sort mortified, or at le M 
much diſpoſed to gangrenate; but I am of Opin! grea 
the Quantity of Diagridium, (or Scammony roaſu Abe; 
in a Quince, which is ſo called) as here ordered, 
not too great; for the Farriers often give thrice t 
Weight for a Do/e along with the Aloes, &c. 3 
Ihe Reaſon why we would willingly be dabbln; 


ite! e with re/inous Purgatives, ſuch as is the Diagridius and 7 
e t e Refin of Jallop, and Scammony, together with I wou 
bes, ard why, Juices of Plants, which operate in the ſame mant: Waxr;, 

more eſpecially that of the avid Cucumber, cal MWeak! 


Elaterium, and that too, in ſo ſmall a Quantity Hunnen 


a Grain, to a full-aged Perſon, and eight Graim , A 
a Horſe. I might alſo have mentioned G a Mm 03rce or 
that Gum reſin which is imported from the Fd aft 
Indies, and which flows from two different PlaiWore hi, 


whereof we have no very good Intelligence. I e Pur 


"oy 
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we would willingly be dabbling with theſe ſort of 
Purges, becauſe they are known to ſtimulate the 
Glands of the Guts much more than others, whereby 
they cauſe a Contraction, to that Degree, that the 
ſerous or watry Humours are thrown off, as it were, 
by ſo many Spunges ſqueez'd ; but on the other hand, 
altho' re/inous Purges may be ventur'd upon in Man- 
kind, where there is a Redundancy of watry-Hu- 


Reſinous 
Purgesare 


mours, as in Dropfical Caſes of ſeveral Sorts: I ſay, dangerous, 


ed, tho' they may be of uſe here, yet they are not ſo ,. 
can ſafe for Horſes, by reaſon the Length of their ali- 
the mentary Tube, viz. from the upper Orifice of the 
ink) Paunch to the Fundament, is above thirty-five Yards 
ch in Length generally ſpeaking, and therefore the 
are; 3 refinous Particles ate more likely to adhere to the 
like. Foldings of the Guts, and cauſe intolerable Gripings, 
ien and now and then Death itſelf without Mercy. 
Gut, I might, ſince I have ſeemingly begun, enter Powers of 
pin: into a long Detail of the different Kinds of purging ae F 
d tie Medicines, and ſhew in what Particulars their pur- 3 by 
WI F gative Quality conſiſts ; but this Account would be 
La too long and tedious at preſent, tho' I cannot help 
r wi. obſerving, that the Powers of Medicines, or true 
t leu Modus operandi is not ſufficiently underſtood by the 
pinion 8 greateſt Part of thoſe Gentlemen, who pretend to 
roafte be Practice of Phyfic, notwithitanding ſuch Know- 
>red, ledge ought to be the grand Guide and Director. 
rice h It is poſlible, by Saperpergation from one Do/e, or A Horſe's 


by giving a Horſe too many Doſes of Draſtic or Linbe may 


abbli; 3 rong Purges, ſo to weaken the Craſis of his Blood 


{well from 
ſuperpurga i 


rid fand Juices, as that his Limbs will ſwell; therefore nen or over 
with b would have my Readers induſtriouſly avoid thoſe P5081 
mant Farriers, who would be continually toſſing Purges into 

„, call weak lean Horſes, which they will tell you, are full of 

antit) W&74-0ur5, and therefore require ſuch Management. 

Grain: A Horſe that is lean and aveat ſhould only be 

14 BOSHrce Or tabice purged with the following Compoſition, A lean Horte 
the Ea nd afterwards take ſtrengthening Medicines to re- DONG by”, 4 
nt Plauſitore his Fibres to their natural Tone and Elaſticiyʒ; fs 
e Ihle Purge I recommend in ſuch Caſe is this, viz. 


fa « Take 
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A Purge fora © Take of Succotrine Ales (that comes in Skin: FE 
kan Horſe, 4c to us from Zocotra, an Iſland in the Straits of 

© Babel-Mandel, which will coſt you about 8 4. an 
| © Ounce) one Ounce and half; Extract of Caſſia, 
' | * one Ounce; of Sena in Powder, three Drachms; 
| | © Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, and Galengal- rt 
j | „ powder'd, of each two Drachms; mix, ani 
* « with as much Syrup of Roſes-ſolutive as is nece!- ©? 
« ſary, beat the whole into a ſtiff Maſs to be formed 7 
into two Balls, which are to be given the Horſe 
„ any Morning, waſhing them down with a litt!: 
« warm Ale or Wine, keeping him from his Meat 

© half a Day atleaR.” | 


z Aloes, the 


 _ differentSorts There are three Sorts of Alves, dix. the hepatic ot 4 
| k Liver aloes, the caballine or Horſe-aloes brought? ip 
j f1 Barbadoes in Gourd d that S bove. 
us from Barbados in Wourds, an at Sort above 3 


mentioned, from the Iſland of Zocotra, Which; of 
much the beſt Sort, altho' it does not operate in to 
ſmall a Quantity as the others; yet it is ſeldom ask tio 


= for, becauſe it bears a Price four times as high as ti: ver 
F common Sorts. bor 
k If your Horſe is ſtrong and full of Fleſh, and th: hop 


he really requires purging, he may, in ſuch Caf the 
Another Purge bear the common Aloes and other Ingredients as unde! that 
more firong 4 Take of common Aloes, one Ounce; Di Gre 


ij OS pente, two Drachms; Powder called Diaſe“ FF 1 
þ « half an Ounce ; Salt of Tartar, two Drachn: Hor 
{ and Syrap of Buckthorn, as much as is ſufficic WF wha 
f | e to make the whole into a ſtiff Maſs to form in yet, 
[i two Balls to be given as before directed, roll! ble, 
them up in powder'd Ginger.“ wou! 

3 It may fo fall out, that the above Doſe may: with 


+: too little, and in ſuch Caſe it muſt be made trons! Who 
azain!t giving mY _ 
alecond Purge by the Addition of more Alves and Powder of U out, 
whenthe fit ſena; but let me caution all Men not to give 2 f As 
docs not ope*+ 4 3H 

rate. cond Doſe directly, when the , does not hapt peat 
Weought to to purge the Horſe, for by this Indiſcretion ma rea 
give rather an, 1 


under than an ©: by 
over Doſe, ,tice, viz, always keep under the common Dot 


any Medicine, til] you are throughly acquaing 


"= 


are killed; and it is a general Rule in our Por ui 
amie 


ml 
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with the Temperament and Conflitution of the Crea- 
ture you have to deal with; for none, I believe, are 
> Killed by an znder Doſe of a proper Medicine, 
> tho” many, I dare ſay, are hurried out of the 
World by an over Doſe, before the Phy/ician, (it 
I muſt call him ſuch) is appriz'd how, and in what 
manner his Patient has been uſually affected by the 
fame kind of Medicine he is going to ſwallow down 
ed. and therefore it is no bad Queſtion, to ask any Man 
rk (you buy a Horſe from) whether ſuch Horſe has 
ever been purged, and what was the Do/e, and how 
eat 4 he was affected by it? But if this cannot be known, 
ve muſt be ſure to keep under, rather than over, 
ot and as it were, grope out his Conſtitution with re- 
tu ſpect to purging, &c. | 
ont As the Greaſe is moſtly occaſioned by Careleſneſs The Gre: 
ch; of the Keeper, thro' ſuffering the Scratches to grow and Scratches. 
to too great a Height, I ſhould indeed have men- ; 
ask. tioned the latter Diftemper firſt; ſeeing if you pre- 
as t vent, or cure the Scratches, you have no Occaſion 
for any Directions about the Grea/e; however, I 
dt hope that what I have ſaid, will be ſerviceable to 
Cat the Reader, provided he is not over-fond of this or 
unde that vonſenſical Receipt cried up for the Cure of the 
; Di IB Greaſe. | 
aſe The Scratches are a painful Diſtemper, incident to Compared to 
ich Horſes, and are, in many reſpects, agreeable to a <a N 
\ficic what we term Kibed heels in human Bodies; and Bodies. 


* * 2 . 
8 


3 
* 


* 
* 
— 
1 
* 


ive 20 „5 ; | 
© hayjpeat it, viz. That the moſt common Caule of the theGreaſe and 


on m reaſe and Scratches is Careleſneſs and Naſtineſs nnn 
our Por unleſs the Blood be kept in a benign and bal- 


1 Dole 1 | | | 
.cquanY ſeeding, that Fluid (from which all the Humours 


of 
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of the Animal - body are derived) muſt of conſequence 
become depraved and languid; and this Miſchief is 
Tbe Anthor's ſtill increaſed by the lazy careleſs Groom; ſuch a 
Deſcription ofone I mean, who is ſo much afraid of Wind getting 
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alazy Groom. into his Stomach, that he dares not go out with his 
1 Horſe upon his Morning E xerciſe, before he has 
1 ſteel'd himſelf with a Mug of frong Beer and a 
Asewane Toaſt; or, in other Words, one who will take care 
; . 1 
tbat goes of himſelf before he takes care of his Hor ſe. 
an ee, Sach a Groom as this will always have his Stable 
ly perfumed with the nauſeous Effluvia that are eaſily ß 
keeps bis enough perceptible on ſuch Occaſions, even to vul- 
pe" xdkg e gar Noſes, and his Livery-clothes are generally in , 
Pickle, the ſame pickle with his Horſes, wiz. very dirty; * 
Danger of but to the Point. | 2 
me. As Exerciſe ventilates the Blood; ſo, no doubt, 3 
Night with- keeping the Skin clean and {mooth, is one great 3 
Gn 1 . Aſſiſtant towards an eaſy Perſpiration thro? the Poros; A '} 
een nerd for if we ſuffer our Horſes, after hard riding, to lie? q; 
rid. with the Sweat bark'd over them (as the Saying is D 
1 we run the riſque of a violent Surfeit, which is, in 7 
of moſt Di- Fuck, running the riſque of moſt of the Diſtempers „ 
ſeaſe. incident to either hyman or brute Creatures, i 7 
hk 1 The Scratches differ from the Grea/e in ſome re. A. 
I Creaſeinſome pets, %. in that the „% require Ref, a lane * 
i CT. Stall, and a proper Ointment, whereas the Grea/: | 2 Ex 
titre ofbody (Without the Scratches) is better after moderate rid-. the 
4 duriggthe ing; and therefore I muſt premiſe one thang, - * 
dr which, as a golden Rule, ought always to be kept = 
il TheAuther in mind by every Surgeon and Farrier, and indeed Z Fog 
1 eee by all Mankind. The thing is this, viz. Motion Woe 
f Creleſs and Hinders nition in all kinds of Wounds, and a hori- thed 
| waltingabout Sn Poſture of the Body, or Limb wounded, is © the 
ut u. nuch preferable to a depending one; yet altho' dai | 
p Ho Experience teaches this great I ruth, Mankind are { 


- — — 
>. HIS 1 ** 
— 1 


Wound or heedleily-ſtupid, that they over-look the thing, even 
Bruiſe. 

The Cure of a 
Wound often 


coſts us a 


„ hto“ ot Ne e 
" lekt, and hy. Patient. 


to ſuch a degree as to colt themſelves many Pounds, 
when the ſame Number of Pexce would have pe- 
formed a Cure, provided the Aui mal. æconomy hal 
3 g been underſtood, even in a minute Degree by . 3 

What 
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What 1 would be at is this, wiz. A Wound 
upon any of the Joints or Lip, in human Bodies, 
requires much more Patience and Care to perform 
a Cure, than when ſuch Wound happens to a Part 
of the Body not ſo frequently in Motion; for Mo- 
tion (as I have before hinted) hinders Vuition. And, 
It is juſt the ſame in Horſes, when any Wound 


2 


or Sore is ſituate upon the back Part of the Fetlocꝶ, — 
„ dhe Place where the Greaſe and Scratches happen z0 C eu to cute 
for theſe Parts being moſtly in Motion, Sores upon 

7 them are difficultly healed, and more eſpecially as 

1. they are depending Parts. 


n This Doctrine of Motion and Situation of Body, The Anthor 
with reſpe& to the Cure of Wounds, or old running e eg 
1 5 5 Sores, is very little attended to; nay, even many gsi g the 
bt. Who, one would imagine, ſhould have better No- ere 
tions of mechanic Principles, are ſo forgetful of "ce 
5: © themſelves, that they place their Bodies in a quite 
) lie different Poſture than that which the Care of the 
; 5) | 3 Diſeaſe abſolutely requires, For inſtance, in the | 
in . „ An vpright 
; Piles, or what the Surgeons ſtyle the Hemorrhoids, or erect Pol- 
pers vou ſhall find the otherwiſe intelligent Patient ture bad in the 


3 


7 fitting erect, groaning and crying out in the utmoſt , rug 
ge re. Aponies, from the pungent Pain occaſioned by the g 
large 4 Preſſure of the Blood and Humouss on the Sides and 
reg, Extremities of the hemorrhoidal Veins, ſpread upon 
rid the Sphincter- ani; whereas would ſuch Perſon only 


thing 3 place himſelf horizontally on a Bed, or Couch, (I 
kept mean, before the Blood in thoſe Veſſels is turned 
ndeed too much to Corruption) I ſay, ſuch Poſture would 
Motion carry off the Inflammation without any other Me- | 
z hor” thod; and the Reaſon is plain, why Hor/es, and The Reafon 


EL 


! Ph . 6 8 . why H ries 
led, i other prone- Animals, never have the Piles, Viz. nette 
5 i "4 « * . . od 2 1 - 
| ou from the Situation of their Bodies, which hinders troubled with 
| are 10 


any extraordinary Preſſure of the Blood upon the Dice Oy. 
g, even 1 Extfemities of the Bæmorrhoidal-Veins; and which 
ound, Extremities, in all Animals, both human and brute, 
ve pet. gare deſtitute of that Reſiſtance which is in common 
y had 4 With the other Blood-veſlels of the Body. Add to 


| 37 10 1 D 2 this 


Error. 
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this, there are no Valves in the Pile weins, which 
No Valvesin is another Reaſon why a horizontal Poſture of the 
the lit weint. Body is neceſſary, when there happens to be too 


great a Preſſure of the Blood, and an Inflammation 


upon the Part. - | 
Acomnon I know, that the common Saying is, A hard 
Saying prov'd Chair or Seat is beſt for the Cure of the Piles; but 
ro beavUlBir jt is a oxlear Error, amongſt many more, ſeeing 
| that altho' a hard Chair may make a Reſiſtance 
Giving Eaſe againſt the Ends of the diſtended Veſſels, yet that 
and perform- is no Argument, why it ſhould cure the Piles, be- 
ing a Cure are 2 22 
two different Cauſe giving Eaſe, and performing a Cure, are two 
things, different things; and we are aſſured, that Eaje 
. may be procur'd in many Diſtempers, by Medicines 

that are quite oppoſite to the Intention of Cure: 

However, I will ſo far agree in the thing, as to ac- 


knowledge, Preſure, upon the Ends of the diſten- 
ded Pile-veins, is very proper to hinder the forming 


an Ab/ceſs, (or Gathering as it is kay gp called) 


provided the Patient will uſe it when he is in Bed, | ; 
or on a Couch, and before any Matter or Corrup- - 


tion 13 formed. 


From the foregoing Doctrine the Reader may, 
frame a right judgment, how, and in what Si- 
tuation a Horſe ſhould be moſtly kept that has the 

If a Horſe x aſe or Scratches, or Wounds or Swellings upon 


not lie down 


te gon be the Legs, &c. and that altho' a Horſe that has the 


orced, or elſe Greaſe or Scratches, will not lie down as he ought, 


— yet he ſhould either be forc'd to it, (as by the Me- 
Body cover'd with a Cloth. 
It will ſeem to ſome, that I have contradicted, 
Cold Air a myſelf in the laſt Paragraph, becauſe a-while ago, 


greatRepel- J have laid it down as a general Rule, that Mois 


Jent, and 


therefore'dis Hinders the uniting of Wounds; but, I beg leave - 
good to turn to conſider, that when a Horſe is turned out from 


thod, p. 65) or turned out in the Day-time, and his - 


a Horſe ot 2 warm Stable into a Field, the Coldneſs of tle 6 


for the Cure o 


che Scratches, Hir is a grand Repellent, and cauſes a proper Con- 


traction of the Fibres of the Muſcular Parts, &c. 3 


inſomuch jp 3 
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mſomuch, that there is a ſtop put to an Influx of 
Humours, as we call it, and thereby the threatning 
Inflammation and Stagnation of the Blzd and 
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55 Juices are prevented. 

Moreover, we find, that turning a Horſe out Cure of the 

; that has the Scratches, provided his Heels be waſh'd 8 
well with warm Water (not with Diſh-waſh) and emed by 

C * anointed well with a proper Ointment, ſuch as the Horls den and 

5 following, is the moſt ſpeedy Cure; becauſe ſuch wemecbagical 


- ugh 1 or: 4 

' > Horle juſt uſes as much Motion as is neceſſary to 2 We Fac 

1 En d for it. 
help forward the ſtagnating Blood and Humours 
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A about his Heels, and this, together with the Cold- 

"2 2} neſs of the circumambient Air, performs a Cure, by 

/e > tying up the Ends of the /ecretory and excretory 

== Duts in the Skin, and thereby hindering that | 
** 3 nauſeous Diſcharge, ſo offenſive in the Stables of 

K. > the obſtinately-1gnorant and idle Groom, 

mn The Ointment for the Scratches, which J juſt 

Ng RE now hinted at, is this, viz. EG: 

w; | © Take of White Ointment, two Ounces; Flan- Olutment fer 

£ 989 


E 


d ders-Oil-of-Bays and Quickſilver, each half an be Scratches. 
ap: „ Ounce, tir theſe well together, or rather melt 
cc the White Ointment a little, then ſtir in the 
Oil of Bays, and laſtly the Quickſilver, and keep 
os KL ſtirring till all be ſo cold as that the laſt Ingre- 
the © „ dient cannot fall down to the bottom, which is 
one main thing to be obſerved in mixing Quick- 
2 © filver with any Ointment whatſoever. 


— RE 
_—  —  —  —  — ——_— 
> _ — ws x 3 


ht, Let this Ointment be apply'd when the Hair is 
Me- well clipped away from about the Sores, both be- 
1 his fore and after the Horſe is travelled or exerciſed ; 
but be careful always to have his Legs waſhed clean 
Aed, | with pretty warm Water, and the Part dry'd well 
ago, before the Ointment be uſed. | 
Totion vn = Captain Burdon, in his Pocket-Farrier, orders a Capt. ?ur/m's 
leave Ball of AEthiops Mineral, Balſam of Sulphur with Oil | Boe: : 
from of Turpentine, Diapente, Anifeeds and Honey, for the ſures, © 
ff the Cure of the Scratches; but I can fee no right Rea- 
Con- ſſon for any inward Medicines, altho' the wulgar 
5, _= and wunthinking Mortal will imagine, that the Blood 


i D 3 | and 
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People fee: and Fuices, in ſuch Caſes, muſt be contaminated» 
Jen 1 by becauſe the outward Senſes are ſo affected with the 
relying upon Sight and Smell of the Grea/e and Scratches : How 
= * ever the following Ball, given to the Quantity of about 
co an Ounce in a Morning before Exerciſe and Wa- 
Molt Diſeaſes tering, is exceeding good to prevent or cure moſt 
e Diſeaſes in Horſes, where there is not much of a 
gBall. | ; | 
feveriſh Heat attending, 

5 Cordial Ball. 
Cordial- Ball. Take Aniſeed and Caraway- ſeed finely pow- 
4 der d, of each one Ounce ; Greater Cardamum- 
* ſeed, half an Ounce; Flower of Brimſtone, 
„ two Ounces; Turmerick in fine Powder, one 
% Ounce; Saffron two Drachms ; Sugar-candy, 
«© four Ounces ; Spaniſh-juice diſſolved in Hylſop- 
© water, two Ounces; Oil of Aniſeed, half an 
© Ounce; Liquorice-powder, one Ounce and half; 
% Wheat fleur, as much as is ſufficient to make 
* all into a ſtiff Paſte; and when the whole has 
„ been well beaten in a Mortar, keep it for uſe 
in a Bladder tied.” : h 

What I juſt now faid about inward Medi- 
cines not being neceſſary, I would have the Rea- 
der conſtrue, that ſuch things are not necel- 
ſary, meerly when a Horſe has the Scratches ; but 
ea if he has the Grea/e, a Couple of Purges, and a 
betterthan Courſe of the /Zhiops-Mineral (p. 109.) may be 


any Medicine neceſſary: Yet, when all is done and ſaid, ! 
durſt undertake to cure the Greaſe or Scratches, | 
| Scratches, ſooner by proper turning out, good. Feeding, and 

9 and letting the Horſe have a dou-- 


for the Cure of 
the Greaſe or 


clean Dreſſin 
ble Stall to eaſe himſelf, than by any other Method 


Diſcharge of Humours. 


whatſoever; and therefore, it is a groſs Piece of þ * 
Stupidity, and want of Knowledge of the true Na- 
ture of the Animal-machine, to aſſert that either 
Mankind or Brutes require Purging, or Courſes * 
of Phyſick in all Caſes where there may appear 2 5 


All I would ſay is this, viz. There are many 9 
Diſtempers at the very Extremities of the Lymphatic: Wh 


wefſelr, 2 
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which do not require, I mean, not abſolutely re- Scr men. 
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veſſels, and therefore ſtyl'd Skinny-diſtempers, Leproſy and 
quire ina,“EA Medicines, and amongſt theſe, ſome 88 
Kind of Leproſies and Scurvies in Men, as well as 

the Scratches, &c. in Horſes; and this I know 
from Experience, as well as Reaſon ; For I have 
cured ſome confirm'd Leprofies. without any Medi- 

cine inwardly adminiſter'd ; and, as to drying up 

hot ſharp Humours affecting the Legs, or other 
Parts of human Bodies, without any Inconveniency 
accruing afterwards, and without any thing beſides 

a topical Application, I think he 1s but a poor 
Phy/ician or Surgeon that will not ſubſcribe with 

me; therefore, as to the Humour, cauſing the The Humour 
Scratches, falling upon any other Part of the falling upon 
Horſe's Body, as his Eyes, Lungs, &c. when the He ES 
Scratches are cured without purging, or Other Scratches are 
inward Adminiſtration, I ſay, it is all a meer culed, a 
Jeſt and Child of Ignorance, fit only to amuſe the pt 
Vulgar, and pick their Pockets. 

By this time, I think, I have diſcuſs'd ſuffici- 
ently upon the Subject of the Grea/e and Scratches, 
thoſe two common and troubleſome Diſtempers in 
Horſes; and therefore I ſhall beg leave to proceed 
to an Account of the Gravel, or Prick in the Foot, 
an Accident frequently happening on a Journey. 

It frequently happens, I ſay, that Horſes are grave!'d or 
gravetled upon the Road by an unskilful Smith, prick d. 
driving a Nail either into the Quick, or near a 
Vein, (as the Farriers term it) and, when this 
ſo falls out, the Gravel, or Sandy-matter in the 
Roads, works up along the Nail-hole, till it ar- 
rives at the Quick, and then it makes the Horſe 
lame. This is the common Definition of the 
Gravel; but, I apprehend, that if a Horſe was 
prick'd, his Foot would inflame and feſter by the 3 
Nail ticking in the Foot, tho' no Gravel or Dirt ee FE 
ſhould get in at the Nail-hole, becauſe we are not Lead will lie 
acquainted with any Metal or Subſtance that will n un Animal: 


2 * 8 5 body without 
lie in an Animal-body without Corruption, except Competing 
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Gold or Lead; neither will any extraneous Body 


aware of the Dangers brought on by Miſapplica- 
tions 


(that I am acquainted with) as Gravel, Wood, | 

or the like, excepting the two Metals mentioned, 

remain in an Ani mal. body, amongit the Blood ve/- 5 

fels, without Corruption; but leſt People ſhould be ; 

carried away by falſe Notions with reſpect to ripex- 

ing or drawing-Applications, I muſt beg leave to : 

igl ipeak a Word or two in plain Engli/p upon the , 

F Subject, from which ſhort Hint, I doubt not but . 

ſi the intelligent Reader will, in ſome degree, bene- 

. fit himſelf. | Rt [7 

 Drawingor Kipeners (as I remember explain'd in the PH ?-? { 

j ne ver He ſchools at Leyden, by the late learned and never- Þ x 
i are ſo tera's, to-be-forgotten Profeſſor Boerhaave}) are © thoſe 

j „things which ſo diſſolve what is to be ſuppu- ? 
«« rated, that the whole Matter gathers into one? 

Place, without any Diviſion or Separation made J 

« by Cells, to the end, that an Orifice being = 1 

made, the whole /uppurated Matter may be ar 1 
once expell'd.“ vt 

Farthermore, as thoſe Parts of an Animal to be Þ * P 

Suppurated or ripened, are nothing more than half. 

broken Solids, and ſtagnating Liquids, a Suppura- Þ | 

tor and a Ripener are ſynonymous Terms: how- Þ 1 

ever, I would hint one thing material, viz. That? d 

the longer the Matter to be ſuppurated remains n 

cloſe and free from the Air, the eaſier it is con- | 

cocted; and therefore the greateſt Care ſhould bee L, 

taken, that all the indurated or hard Parts become | 

f quite round, before the Tumour be opened: f 

for, when once that is done, what was not /up- | * | 

purated before, can hardly be diſſolved or brought I 

to Suppuration afterwards. = W7 

3 A Ripener therefore is an Application conſiſting |} 

*P of penetrating, warm and ative Parts, which are Z 2 th 

| able to paſs the Pores, and mix with, and rarify h 

A mechanical any obſtructed Matter, ſo that it may be rendered th 

3 iS fit for Diſcharge upon laying open the Pait by or 

eines, Cauſtic or Inciſion; yet People in general are not PF 

S⸗ 
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/ IE tions of this kind; for, in many Inſtances, the in- 
WW cluded Matter becomes fo rarified by the Subtilty 
N and Heat of the ropical- Remedy, that the refluent 
; Bid waſhes it back into the common Maſs ; and, 
on the other hand, by ſuch Rarefaction, the Mat- 
weer is made to take up more room than neceſſary, 
and conſequently, a greater Concourſe of Fluid 
2h will be occaſioned by the Senſe of Pain, c. in 
* the Part. Again, as fatty Subſtances mixed with 
* mucilaginous Seeds, Herbs, Roots, &c. may be 

term'd Ripeners, from their ſoftening the Fibres, 


ſo as to hinder their making ſuch Reſiſtance to 
the included Matter, as they otherwiſe would do; 
on the other hand, fic&ing-Plaifters made of Roſen, Rags, Tur 
Burgundy pitch, Turpentine, and the like, act on a pentine, Ge. 
quite different Principle, and yet are 1% facto as Neher, and 
much Ripeners, as the oily and fatty Subſtances; al. 

tho”, as I juſt now ſaid, they act differently; and 
this ſhews plainly, that the ſame Eyect may be 
produced from quite different Cauſes, 

The Manner by which hard adheſive-Bodies be- 
come Ripeners, or Drawers, as the common Ap- 
pellation is, is peculiar to ſticking Plaiſters, which 
adhere ſo cloſe to the Part affected, that they hin- 
> cer the Transpiration of the common perſpirable- 
Matter thro? the Pores of the Skin / The Conſe- 
> quence of which is, that ſuch comminuted Matter 
returns with fome Degree of Force; and, at laſt, 
by ſa Tendency to move the ſame way, occaſions 
2 ſuch frequent Encounters and Occurſions, as il, 

by degrees, attenuate and diſlodge the obſtructed 
Humours, whereby they either ſuppurate into 
Mattes, or are propell'd thro' the true Skin in 
= human Bodies, and for want of Room to get far- 
ther, becauſe of the ſticking Plaiſter, they elevate 
the Cuticala or Scarf shin into a Bliſter, and ſo 
"XZ ' theſe Humours lie collected between the thin S4ir 
; by on the Outſide of the Body, ſtyPd Caticula, and 
the true Shin under it, in the form of a thick 
Serum or Felly: And this is the Reaſon why ſuch 
1 + = Js Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, apply'd to any Part undiſtemper'd, will 
often raiſe B/ifters, as is frequently practiſed to 
make Rewilſion in ſome Pains of the Head, De- 

fluxions of Rheam upon the Eyes, &c. : 
When theſe Sorts of ſticking Subſtances, ſuch as 
Turpentine, Roſin, Burgundy-pitch, and the like, 
are apply'd to Horſes, in order to bring any in- 
cluded Humours to Suppuration or gather (as the 
Vulgar expreſs it) the Hair ſhould be clean ſhaved 
off the Part, and the Plaiſter ſpread pretty thick, 
and ſhaped larger than the Swwe//:ng, and be con- 
tinued till the Humours are throughly digeſted, or 
turned to white Matter; and then, we may, with 
good Reaſon, hope for a ſpeedier Cure than would 

otherwiſe be performed. 

Drawing out From hence we may learn how abſurdly thoſe 
Thorns, Splin- People argue, who talk of drawing out Thorns, 
erty Ct 7 Splinters, &c. as if ſuch things were performed by 
wrong Notion the Application upon the pain'd Part, in the fame 
as the Author manner as ſuch Thorn, &c. might be pull'd out, pro- 
ex;1ain* it vided we had a Piece of ſtrong Thread tied about it; 
and thus far with reſpe& to vipening or drawing 
medical-Applications ; therefore I muſt now reſume 

my Subject relating to the Gravel in Horſes, 
A Horſe's A Horſe's Hoof is, in a great meaſure, compa- 
Hoot com- rable to the Nails of our Fingers; for, when the 
Naa de on me Diſeaſe, call'd the Mitloe, happens at the End of 
Finger: of one's Finger, or rather, near the Root of the Nail, 
bunau Bouer it is ſcarce poſſible to hinder it from cauſing an 
_Unevenneſs in ſuch Nail afterwards ; becauſe, 
when once it becomes knubed and curled, it will 
{till grow ſo ; and I have obſerved the ſame thing 
happen from Cruſhes and Bruiſes upon the Nails by 
Accidents : ſo that, I ſay, a Horſe's Hoof is, in 
ſome ſort, like a Man's Nail, becauſe if the Hoof 
be affected pretty deep with Gravel, ſo that the 
Farrier is obliged to ſcrape or pare a good deal cf 
it away to clear it of Gravel, &c. ſuch Hof ge- 
nerally grows curl'd and uneven during Life ; nor 
is there any Method to prevent it, tho' you greaſe 
or 
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or oil his Hoof ever ſo much; but indeed, the 
Fockies often raſp off the Unevenneſs, in order to 
deceive the unwary-Chapman ; ſo that before you 
buy a Horſe, it behoves you to examine his Feet 
well, ſeeing this Part (excepting the Eyes) is.the 
firſt which fails him: Therefore, I adviſe the 
Reader once again, to ſtudy throughly the Motto 
to this, as well as to ſome other of my Perfor- 
mances, Which 1s inculcated by Horace, where he 
gives us his Opinion of the Manner or Method, 
by which we ſhould chooſe one of the Fair-Sex, and 
the Compariſon is very juſt, viz. 


ubi Equos mercantur, opertos Motto 0 oth 
Inſpiciunt; ne ſi facies (ut ſæpe) decora Piece. 
Molli fulta pede eſt, Emptorem inducat hiantem, The Author 
Ruod pulchræ Clunes, breve quod Caput, ardua 1 At 
Dx. tent;on to it, 

As to the Gravel in Horſes, the Halting or Gravel, how 
Lameneſs is often miſtaken pr ſome other Ail- t for it. 
ment : for example, it is often miſtaken for a 
Pain or Strain in the Shoulder, Back-finew, &c. 
and indeed, the Shoulder-ſ{ip (as it is called) is 
often taken for a Gravel; therefore, there is no 
way but to try the Hoof by ſqueezing with a Pair 
of Pincers, for, by this means, a nice Finger, and 
clear Head, will judge rightly of the thing, from 
the Horſe's yielding or drawing away his Foot when 
the Pincers 1 upon the Part affected. 

Secondly, Regard ſhould be had to the Nail- 
holes, viz. whether they ſeem to be near the 
Ouick or no, and this happens according to the 
Make and Conſtructure. of the Horſe's Hoof, ſome 
of which have the Circumference much more diſ- 
tant from the Quiet or Ends of the ſmall Blood- 
veſſels than others; neither is there any certain 
Rule to go by, ſo as to diſcover rightly the Diffe- 
rence of Horſes, with reſpect to this laſt Particular: 
ſeeing there are many fat Hoofs with the Quick 
near their Circumference, and other deep or 4724 
Hoofs, 
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Few Farriers Hoc, that have it farther off; therefore it requires 
T Nail a nice-Eye, a nimble Finger, and proper-Fudgment 
ntoa Horſe's fo as to form Compariſons, before a Farrier 1s duly 
Foot. qualified to drive a Nail into a Horſe's Foot. 

Thin-koof'a Some Horſes indeed are ſo tender and. beaten 
Horſes harder upon their Feet, that they can ſcarcely abide ſquecz- 
to judge of ing with a Pair of Pincers without complaining, al- 
prick'd dan tho' no Gravel be lodged near the 2uick; and, in 
thoſe with ſuch a Caſe it is, that Allowances are to be made, 
frong Hoofs. and that leſs Preſſure is required for the Inquiry 


ſpoken of. 


Gravel touts It is a general Rule, viz. Whenever any extra- 


be taken out neous Body or foreign-Matter happens to be lodged in 
- wa PPP ny Part of the Animal. machine, ſuch Enemy ſhould 
i be diſlodged and taken out of the Body as ſafely and 
ſoon as poſſible ; therefore, if Gravelly-matter be 


got up the Nail-hole or otherwiſe to the Buick, it 


ought to be remov'd as ſoon as may be, tho' with 
as little Loſs of Subſtance as the Nature of the 
Caſe can well bear; for tis a Folly to cut, pare 
and ſcrape the Hog, ſo much as is frequently done 
by ignorant Fellows in Caſes of Gravel; ſeeing (as 
we Bo) An Inch is a deal in a Man's Noſe ; and, 
if you cut too much Hoof away, it will be a great 
while before the Deficiency is ſupply'd and the 
Breach repair'd, and conſequently the ſame will be 
liable to admit more Gravel into the ſame Hole: 
So that I adviſe juſt as much of the Hoof to be 
taken away as is neceſſary, viz. ſo far as till the 
Blackneſs or Diſcolouration vaniſhes, and after— 
wards to dreſs the Wound with the following 
Balſam. | | 
Balfam fora „Take of Gum Benjamin, half an Ounce ; 


Prickintze 44 Storax, three Drachms; Balſam of Peru, half 


Foot. . 
an Ounce; Aloes, called Succotrine-aloes, three 


„% Drachms ; Choice-myrrh, fix Drachms ; pow- 
der all groſly, and after putting them into a 
*« wide-mouth'd Pint Gooſeberry- bottle, pour up- 
on them one Pint of rectified Spirit of Wine, 
* and corking it looſely, ſet the Bottle in Sand 

| l in 
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ain an Iron- pot over a middling Fire, and keep 
ä the Spirit pretty warm for twenty four Hours, 
+ © ſhaking the Tincture up every now and then to 

diſſolve the Gums, &c. after which you may 
Keep it cloſe ſtop'd for uſe, and decant it off 


w 4 7 i 
In Or r 
A 
- 


* 7 i — * * 
r e — 
. R 


a (clear as you want it. ' 
Inis is the famous YVerwair's Balſam, which is gi i 
i | Faid to work ſuch wonderful Cures upon Wounds, © 9 
„ or Pricks freſh received; and, no doubt, but it is H 
an excellent Compoſition. 71 
The Method of applying it, is to warm it and 5 
dip a Piece of Tow or Lint in it, and fo to faſten 1 
„itt upon the Part that is cleared of the Gravel, 1 
21 Thorns, &c. and to renew it as it grows dry; or, if | 
4 | you will have it in Captain Burdor's Style, let it 
ebe apply'd 'till the Part affected is well. | 
it ! Captain Burdon, in his Pocket Farrier, orders an 
th Ointment for curing the Gravel, which ſcarcely dif- 
ie fers from the common Green ointment of the Colt- 
re |  Gelders, and which generally goes by the Name 
ne | of Gelding-ſalve ; But this has rather too much 
as | Greaſe in the Compoſition, which is apt to breed 
d, fungous or proud-Fleſh in Wounds of the Hoof: 
at © Therefore till the Balſam preſcrib'd can be pre- 
he par'd, the Ointment for a Navel-gall, p. 25. may 
be be uſed ; neither indeed, as to a Poultis, which 
e: the faid Captain mentions to be lap'd reund the 
be | Horſe's Foot, in Caſes of the Gravel, can I ſay 
he much againſt it, ſeeing whatſoever Poultis is ap- 
er- ply'd to pain'd Parts, provided ſuch Pouliis is 
ns © compounded of ſoftening and emollient- Ingredients, 
ſuch as the following, it will be af ſervice. 
e; Take of Mallow and Marſh-mallow. leaves, 4 Pets fo. 
alf © of each four Handfuls; Pelitory of the Wall, heated Hoof 
ree | two Handfuls ; White-lily root boil'd by itſelf from Graye), 
w- | and beaten to a Pulp, four Ounces ; Linſeed ““ 
» a © 3 bruiſed, one Ounce boild to a Mucilage, or 
up- jelly, in about a Pint of Water: keep the 
ne, White-lily-root and the Mucilage of the Linſeed 


and by themſelves; and when the other Herbs are 
"7 3 | 3 
in T well 
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ec well boil'd, and ſqueezed from the Water and t 
© beaten well, mix all warm up together, and = 
« {tir in about ten Ounces of freſh Hog's-lard, and IM of 
s keep for uſe.” F. 
This ſhould be apply'd very warm round the ne 
Foot when the Wound has been dreſs'd with the th 
Balſam before-mention'd, and renew'd as often az at 
it becomes dry; which will be according to the N 
| Anguiſh and Heat in the Hoof. : J 
The Authors I might here enter into an Account of the mecha- C: 
Account of nical Operation of emollient or ſoftening- Medicines, the 
Sam based and ſhew the Reader the Nature of an Anima! Þ wh 
and relaxed fibre, which, when - corrugated or contracted by lok 
Animal fibres. too much Heat, or Diſtention, becomes painful, and oi, 
when relaxed or ſoftened, by theſe ſort of Appli- ſuc 
cations before ſpoken of, is reſtored to it's vH; a! ke; 
Tone and Motion, and conſequently to Eaſe; but a f. 
this, tho' a very eaſy Task, would require more of? 
Words than I can ſpare for a Trat of this kind. Ex 
deſign'd only as a fort of Compendium for the Pocket, I my 
however. | pub 
If the above Poultis be thought too troubleſome thin 
to make, that of Captain Burdon's, which is only and 
beiled Turneps, the Water being ſqueezed from them, info 
and 2 little Hag s- lard,. may do, ſeeing *tis not the that 
Turneps themſelves, but the warm Moiſture and Tru 
Grea/e that helps to relax and ſoften the Fibre; fron 
and this Effect, of conſequence, muſt procure Eaſe. muc 
The trre Doe - The true Doctrine of an Ani mal. bre, which AC 
e an teaches us what is neceſſary to be done, in moſt, Þ Perl 

nimal fibre , , 
not underſtood not all the Diſtempers affecting human and Brute Brea 
Ly many. Creatures, is ſo little underſtood, that many ard Jon 
great Enormities are committed for want of ſuc! Þ #22 
Knowledge; and nothing is more common, than ide. 
for People to be brought ren or tabenty Miles upon Papp 


Pain, I mean after the firſt Smarting is over, 


a Cart or an Horſeback to a Surgeon for the Cure BY 
of a Prick of a Thorn, or the like, which has hap- ! 
pened to pierce ſome tendinous or membranous Part ; 
for, after the Accident, there is not a great deal : 
And 


Nie 
This, 
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d this, together with zhe Inconſiderableneſs of the 3 
d Wound, 'makes the Perſon take little or no notice 1 
d of it, ſo he een falls to his uſual Work, whereby 4 
Fluxion and Inflammation are brought on, and ge- 4 
ie nerally an Abſceſs with ragged and jagged Lips, 3 
ne that point out to us a Mortification of the Limb was 1 
as at the Door, and only prevented by Strength of A 
he Nature (as we exprels it) along with /þiri#uous and i 
| ſtrongly-digeſtide Applications. This has been the 1 
la- Caſe with a great many under my Care; I mean, 1 
cs, chere have been brought to me Scores of Patients, 1 
al. who, when they came, were in great Danger of * 
by loſing a Limb from the Prick of a Thorn or ſharp- 1 
nd ointed- Inſtrument, and walking about or ſtirring B 
pi. fuch Limb too ſoon ; whereas, had ſuch People only 4 
„kept their Beds (which is beſt) or reſted the Limb ll 
but a few Days on a Couch, and embrocated with Oil 4 
ore of Turpentine, or apply'd a /oftening- Poultis, a ſmall : | 


nd, Expence would have ſerved : But this is a Secret 
ret, I my Brethren will tell me, ſhould not be ſpoke thus The Buine's 


ot an Author 


publickly ; yet I am eaſy as to that, ſeeing I is to be cangid 
ome think it the Buſineſs of an Author to be candid and communi. 


"- 


LF — 


that 


= 
14 
* 
þ 
TY 
* 


only and communicative when he relates Caſes, or would“ 1 
em, inform us how to cure Diſeaſes: and therefore, he A 
- the that turns Author, and yet keeps from us his No/- 

and trums (as he thinks them) had better keep his Pen 

576% from Paper, and publiſh his Performances in a 

Zaſe much narrower Compaſs, wiz. under the Title of 

hi-h A Clap-61/1, or the like. Neither indeed need any 

ft, i£ Ferſon of Education and Judgment fear wanting 

rate | Bread thro! his Writing openly, becauſe ſuch Per- 

ard ſon muſt know, that, So many things go 10 all 

fact (Þ $5725, and that Caſes and Circumſtances differ ſo 

than ©. F'idely, inſomuch that Miſtakes will of courſe 

upon Pappen, whereby we ſhall get Fees. 

Cute From hence the Reader may obſerve, that very 

hap» Fangerous Caſes are often, nay very often brought 
5 %%; pn, from ſeemingly-trivial-ones at firſt, and all thro' 
eal Neglect of ſtudying the Property of an 4nimal- 
; ere, and, it may be farther remark'd alſo, wiz. 
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A proper * that it is ſcarcely in the Power of inward Medi. 
iy cines or outward Applications to perform a Cure, 
the Cure of in Caſes where the Patient (whether human or 
many Diſeaſes. Z,yze ) is kept in a Poſture of Body different to the 
main Intention; what I mean is, that zz ehe 
every Man to lay hold on Time by the Forelock, when 
any Accident, whether Bruiſe, Cut, of the like, 
happens to him/e/F or his Horſe ; but more eſpecial. 
ly this ſhould be regarded, when the Wound is 
upon the Arm or Leg of the fir, or the Leg of the 
latter ; becauſe Re, and keeping the woundcd- 
Limb in a horizonta! Poſition, or rather, in a {mall 
Point of Elevation above the reſt of the Body, 
will perform greater Feats, than all the ae 
Tribe of Unguents and Balſams, let them be ever { 
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ates, 05 really, if this was not the Caſe, the famous Sy 


14 Kenclm Dighy's pathetic-powder of Sir Kenelm Digby, had never 
4 mentioned. gain'd the Ground it did in former Days : for, 


* Vitriol ſprinkled upon the C Cleib and the In. 
14 firument which gave the Wound; indeed, he or. 
27, | ders the Wound allo to be ſprinkled with the Pow 
1 der, but ſuch ſprinkling only ties up the Mouti: 
; i of the bleeding-Veſlels, without imparting an 
Balſamic quality to the Wound, Therefore, I ſa), 


which the greateſt Streſs is to be laid on, for Res. 


Cures very of- 


handed down 
from Genera- 


judiciouſly compounded, or pompouſly extoll'd ; and 


Where's the Senſe, or rather, how ridiculous is n 
for us to attribute any Healing Virtue to the calcined 


5 it is reſting the Limb or Body properly, as is at tie 

1 ſame time directed by the Knight to his Patients 

= | 
| 


ſons before cited, and herein we may obſerve th 


cen attributed Ee Truth, Viz. Cures are ofincr attributed tif 
= towron wrong than to right Agents; and, for my o 
+ Agents. part, I muſt ingenuouſlly declare, that I feldonpa 
| meet with a Man that underſtands the Reaſon ds 

| things, altho' all Men are free enough of their Ad“ 

| vice, as well as poſitive in their Opinion, with e 

| | ſpect to this or that Medicine or Application pr bY 

A Noſtrum forming anheard of Wonders, &c. &c, &c. An = 


the more ſo, provided the Nofrum has luck, 
| pee! 1 


which will not be long; but if he don't lie down 


„ againſt his Quarters to throw him over; mind 


| © rather, what we may call a Stagnation of the Blood 


When you have pared away all the Blackneſs, 


1 
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been handed down from Father to Son, thro' a tion to Gene- 


whole Generation of Blckheade. ration, the 


: g „Author ridi- 
What I would infer from the aforeſaid Doctrine cules ſuch 


15 this, viz. the more Reſt any Animal has, in ching. 
Caſes of Wounds, Bruiſes, Strains, &c. the better; 
| and altho' a Horſe is apt to ſtand upon his Feet 
= when he feels Pain and Anguiſh in his Limbs, yet 
” ſuch Horſe ſhould be forced down in a large Stall, 
by tying up one of his fore Feet cloſe, and faſten- Method WP 
ing a ſmall Rope about the other Fetlock, and id de 
bringing the End of it over his Shoulder, then 
hitting that Leg behind the Knee with your Foot, 
and at the ſame time pulliug his Noſe ſtrongly 
down to the Manger, you'll bring him on his 
> Knees, where you ſhould hold him *till he is tired, 


(con, you ſhould get ſomebody to thruit Sideways 


your Halter be good, and Staple in the Manger 
2 ſtrong. By this means, a Flux of Humours, or wounds in 
I good Conſti- 
and Humours, the Forerunner of an Inflammation e . wag 
of one ſort is prevented, and the Wound, in ſuch ſelves, if the 
caſe, will heal of "itſelf (as we ſay) provided the op: er 
Conſtitution of the Animal be of that Nature, as 8 sn. 
to render the Blood balſamic and friendly to the 

*Sore; but to return to the Gravel in Horſes. 

I have ſaid, that all the Sand, Dirt, or other 
extraneous-Bodies, ſhould be carefully cut and 

ſcraped out; and this, I ſay, ſhould be done care- 

fully for Reaſons before cited. And, 


ou may dreſs the Part with the following Oznt- 


1 1 | Ie | KRoſi d Ointment for 

Take of Turpentine, two Ounces ; Rolin and f ellad. 
Burgundy- pitch, of each one Ounce ; Bees-wax ns; 
one Ounce and half; freſh Butter, four Ounces ; 


French - verdigreaſe finely powder'd, half an 


* * Ounce,” a 
1 Clarify 


my 
1% >. ä a7; a 
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for us to attribute any Healing Virtue to the calcined 
Vitriol ſprinkled upon the b/2ody-C/oth and the In. 


Cures very of- 


ten attributed 
to wrong 


Agents. 


A Noſtrum 
handed down 
from Genera- 


ſpect to this or that Medicine or Application per 7 
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A proper Poſ: that it is ſcarcely in the Power of inward Medi- t 
f cines or outward Applications to perform a Cure, u 
the Cure of in Caſes where the Patient (whether human or 
many Diſeaſes, rute) is kept in a Poſture of Body different to the 15 
main Intention; what I mean is, that 27 behoves C 
every Man to lay hold on Time by the Forelock, when al 

any Accident, whether Brui/e, Cut, of the like, 

happens to him/e/f or his Hor/e ; but more eſpecial. 

ly this ſhould be regarded, when the Wound is 

upon the Arm or Leg of the fit, or the Leg of the 

latter; becauſe Re, and keeping the wounced- 

Limb in a horizontal Poſition, or rather, in a ſmall 

Point of Elevation above the reſt of the Body, 

will perform greater Feats, than all the se 

Tribe of Unguents and Balſaums, let them be ever {0 

judiciouſly compounded, or pompouſly extoll'd ; and 

. really, if this was not the Caſe, the famous Sn. 

Kencim Bebe pathetic-powder of Sir Kenelm Dighy, had never 

mentioned. 


gain'd the Ground it did in former Days: for, 
where's the Senſe, or rather, how ridiculous is 1 


rument Which gave the Wound; indeed, he or 
ders the Wound allo to be ſprinkled with the Pow: 
der, but ſuch ſprinkling only ties up the Mouth: 
of the bleeding-Veſſels, without imparting any 
Balſamic quality to the Wound. Therefore, I {z), 
it is reſting the Limb or Body properly, as is at the 
ſame time directed by the Knizht to his Patients, 
which the greateſt Streſs is to be laid on, for Res. 
ſons before cited, and herein we may obſerve bu 
great Truth, viz. Cures are ofincr attributed 1 
awurong than to right Agents; and, for my ? 
part, I muſt ingenuouſly declare, that I ſelden? 
meet with a Man that underſtands the Reaſon CB 4 
things, altho' all Men are free enough of their Ad. 
vice, as well as poſitive in their Opinion, with e 


forming unheard of Wonders, & c. &c. &c. A 
the more ſo, provided the Neſrum has luck! 
5 | | ber 


, te ”= 
* What I would infer from the aforeſaid Doctrine cp red 
ne 15 this, iz. the more Reſt any Animal has, in things. 
as Caſes of Wounds, Bruiſes, Strains, &c. the better; 

2 and altho' a Horſe is apt to ſtand upon his Feet 

e, when he feels Pain and Anguiſh in his Limbs, yet 

* ſuch Horſe ſhould be forced down in a large Stall, | 

1 by tying up one of his fore Feet cloſe, and faſten- Method to 

DS ing a {ma!l Rope about the other Fetlock, and na nod 

* bringing the End of it over his Shoulder, then 

nal hitting that Leg behind the Knee with your Foot, 

ay, and at the ſame time pulliug his Noſe ſtrongly 

% ͤ down to the Manger, you'll bring him on his 

% Kxees, where you ſhould hold him *till he is tired, 

and vhich will not be long; but if he don't lie down 

gun. bon, you ſhould get ſomebody to thruit Sideways 

ever . againſt his Quarters to throw him over; mind 

for, Jour Halter be good, and Staple in the Manger 

'« n ſtrong. By this means, a Flux of Humours, or Wound: in 

inet rather, what we may call a Stagnation of the Blood good Confti- 
„ and Humours, the Forerunner of an Inflammation ue, will 

e ii» , heal of them» 

e or | 2 one ſort is prevented, and the Wound, in ſuch elves, if the 
Pon, caſe, will heal of itſelf (as we ſay) provided the PRO ow. 

out; (ro Conſtitution of the Animal be of that Nature, as OO res 

am de render the Bd balſamic and friendly to the 

, Lee; but to return to the Gravel in Horſes. 

at te! I have faid, that all the Sand, Dirt, or other 

tients | extraneous-Bodies, ſhould be carefully cut and 

Res. (craped out; and this, I ſay, ſhould be done care- 

e that fully for Reaſons before cited. And, 

% When you have pared away all the Blackneſs, 

„ own} vou may dreſs the Part with the following Oint- 

ſeldon! ent, VIZ. 8 3 

xa d . © Take of Turpentine, two Ounces ; Roſin and | allot.” 

ir Ad. ., Burgundy- pitch, of each one Ounce ; Bees. wax ny; 

Vith re , one Ounce and half; freſh Butter, four Ounces; 

on per . French-verdigreaſe finely powder'd, half an 

. Av Ounce,” | | : 

luck Clarify 


peri 
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been handed down from Father to Son, thro' a tion to Gene- 
whole Generation of Blckheads. | 
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Clarify the Butter, and, after melting the hardeſ 
Subſtances firſt, put in the other, and laſt of al! 
the poauder' d. Verdigreaſe; and ſtir the whole about 
*till *tis very near cold, otherwiſe the Oz7n/men; 
will be more ſharp at the Bottom than Top. 

It is neceſſary there ſhould be ſome Butler or 
Greaſe in this Ointment, altho' I am ſatisfied ſuch 
things in general, had much better be left out, 


66 


eſpecially in Compoſitions to be apply'd to Wouna 


in Horſes; For theſe require /{rongly-dige/tive-Me- 
dicines, otherwiſe fungous or proud-Fleſn will 
ſprout up faſt, and this of conſequence muſt retard 
the healing of the Wound; but, as to the Hoof c: 
a Horſe, it is like a Man's Nail, as I have hinted, 
and requires ſomething ſoftening and unctuouy, 
wen it is faulty; and therefore Captain Burden i 
not ont, when he directs the Horſe's Foot that 1; 
graveild to be put into a warm Poultis with Hog's 


lard in, tho', by the by, I do not think the Czp- 1 


tain has ordered Greaſe enough to be added to the 


A proper Ar- Bi TJurnips, therefore, I dare ſay, the belt v 
will be to clap a Print of freſh Butter upon the So: 
of the Horſe's Foot, and thruſt it in well between! 


plication to 
caſe « Horſe's 


Foot. i p s , 2 
the She and Hoof, covering it with moiſt Cow. 
dung afterwards. 15 

The Author This will ſoften the Hof; or, if I was not tt 


fears being 
eenſured for 
talking like 
an Apothe- 
Cary. 


pacities, I ſhould ſay, that greaſy Poultiſes app!) 
to pain'd Parts, where the Fibres are, as it wer, 
criſp'd and corrugated, help to relax and foi: 


fuch Fibres, and thereby contribute towards | 
Eaſe of Animals in diftreis : and, more eſpeciai!/ + 
as ſuch things, by their ſoftening Quality, gin 


more room to the included Humours to be diſpos 


Nature the of according to the Order of Nature; which, 4. 
all others, muſt certainly be the molt beneficial boi 


beſt Guide, 


to human and brute Creatures. 


I need not ſet down any other Method or Fon 


talk like an Apothecary, viz. foreign to vulgar Ci 


of Management for the Cure of a gravelld Fu 
(cc 


* 


deſ. 
] 
Jout 


Tent 


1 01 
{uch 
out, 
und! 
-Me- 
Will 
etard 
507 0: 
inted, 
uous, 
Aon 15 
hat 1 
Jog's 
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ſt War 
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not 0 
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rds the 


decia 


01 
i 
1 


hich, 0 


1al bon, 


or Fon 


Tborn, Splinter, &c. 


me Foot, may ſuffice with reſpect to a Prick in the 


s no more, in the main, than that the Quick of a 
Horſe's Hoof lies near the Heels of his Fore feet, 


| which has the Property of drawing Gravel, Splints, * 3% &, 
| or other extraneous Bodies out of Horſe's Feet, nor 

indeed, out of any of the Parts of Animal. bodies, al- 
© tho' it is a very common Expreſſion among the 


= plying a /eftening- Poultis full of Greaſe, will eaſe 
the Pain and Anguiſh; and, by ſuch means alſo, 
the Hoof will be more eaſily pared away where ne- 
ceſſary, and the aforefaid Ointment apply'd to the 
Part affected will perform the Cure. 
keep in mind my Advice given a-while ago, viz. 
Do not ſuffer the Farricr to rip up your Horſe's 
Foot on every flight Occaſion; for, if you do, Hoof too 
it will (moſt frequently) grow curled, and have the **"* 
Aſpect of a tender beater Hoof. | 


5 * 


ſecug 


Pnorant Blunderers of other Profeſſions; ſuch as the 
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ſeeing one good Orn-!ment is as good as ten thouſand ; 
and, as to drawing Ointments, Plaiſters, &c. tis g 

| , : g ſtrictly ſpeak - 
all a meer Jeſt, for there is no ſuch thing in Na- ing, as draw - 
ture; I mean, there is no Ointment or Plaiſter, ing Ointmenty 
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No ſuch thing 


JEET: Yo. 
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Julgar to ſay, ſuch or ſuch a thing will draw out a 


* 


gu re 


— 
. „2 oy 


What J have ſaid with reſpect to the Gravel in 


A_——_— . 
* 


Foot with a Nail, or any ſharp- pointed body; by 
reaſon, keeping the Horſe in the Stable, and ap- 


Vet, always Farriers, we 
mould nat ſufe 
fer them to rip 


up © Horſe's 


There is an old Saying amongſt Black/miths, 
(of the better Sort I may fay, becauſe many of 
them are exceedingly ignorant) and it is this, wiz, The Quick in 
hen they ſpeak about ſhoeing a Horſe into the 2 HorlC Heck 
Wuick, they pretend to puzzle us with their quaint noe ace 
Expreſſions of, before behind, behind before, which 


nd near the Sprun or Spurn, which is the Fore- 
Part of the Hinder-feer, and therefore every Smith 
Jnould beware of coming too near thoſe Parts of 
orſes Hoofs in ſhoeing. | 
There is a Law againſt Black/miths for Damages, 
hen they ſhoe a Horſe in the Quick; and it is a 
reat Pity, there is not the ſame Remedy againſt 


Blunderings 


4 
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© Leg has been well bath'd and waſh'd with warn 
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68 
3 Blundering- Doctor, the Blundering- Lawyer, &c. for 

1 theſe do more Miſchief by far: neither is the Igno. MW © 
not puniſhable ra nce (eſpecially of the latter) puniſhable. allo 
by our Laws. The next thing I ſhall treat upon, is a Cl in < 
the Back ſinew, as tis called; but why People call I me! 
Finden de. it a Clap, Iam ata Loſs to find out; for this Ail- mr 
new den d. ment Is (properly ſpeaking) an over-Aretch'd Tendin. one 
and, unleſs my Readers had ſome Notion of the 9: 
Property of an Animal fibre, which I have often Þ % 
mentioned, as well as a Smatch of Knowledge n Ap 
human and comparative- Anatomy, I ſhall find it that 
hard to be underſtood, provided I ſhould write fe-: in ſe 
fibly : However, I ſhall in this, as well as in all Part 
other Points I treat upon, ſtudy Brevity and Plau I. 
neſs, notwithſtanding I may be, now and then, Will 
cenſured by the Vulgar, and deem'd to ſpeak i tin 
an Apothecary, viz. foreign to common Underſtan- Im 
dings. I ſay then, that what is uſually ſtyl'd a Cg EC ure 
5 in the Back-ſineww, is, in plainer Engliſh, an over 1% 
ſtreteb'd Tendon, and that a Tendon is the Extremity N Hb 
of a Muſcle, and that both are only a Compoſito Ip pe. 
of Animal. fibres: therefore, | . tet 
When a Horſe over-reache: in his Walk or Tin, 15 Ol 
he is apt to ſtrain the Back finew, but moſtly by # V*Y « 
getting his Foot into a Hole in the Road; for Þ Ik 
when he does this, and has a heavy Weight up f #7 
his Back beyond his natural Strength, he oft Wen! 
catches himſelf ſo haſtily upon Stumbling, that i | $ould 
ang the Back-/mew, or Tendon behind his Fo En: 
eg. | he K 
The Cure The Cure of this Misfortune is beſt accompliſt' on 
| by cooling Applications, ſuch as the following Ks, 
. | | W the 
nn Take of Bole-armoniac, four Ounces ; White] les, 
foraClapin of Eggs, Number ten; ſtir theſe well, and adi ne 
tae back linew ©* thereto as much ſtrong Port vinegar, either whit The 
Hor red, as will make it of the Conſiſtence of :Þ 4 

pretty {tiff Poultis, and apply it upon thin Le:Þ 

** therallalong the Sinew and Part affected after tu 
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; 1 
" e Water, and wip'd dry with an eaſy Hand.” I have f 
| alſo given Sir William Parſmns's Noſtrum, p. 100. 1 
zun Captain Burdon directs his Turnip-Peultis before C, a 1 
. . 2 pt. Burde pus 5 % 
cal mentioned (p. 26 and 62) in this Caſe, as well as Turnip-poul- 3 
Al. in mo other outward Ailments in Horſes; ſo that tis mentioned. | 
4, (one fould almoſt believe it of Kin to Hudibras's 
te Swword-Handle, which ſerved for Fight and Dinner 
ren 3/5; but all the Good which proceeds from that 
e Application, is a Sort of kindly Warmth, ſuch as 
chat of the Steam of hot Water or the like; which, 
ea. in ſome Meaſure, eaſes the Pain and Anguiſh of the 
a al Part that is inflamed. | 
lan If your Horſe will lie down and eaſe his Leg, it TO a 
then, vill do him more Service than any Application you Families cen- 
ke! tan be told of, altho* there are an hundred Receipts, ſured. 
gen. I may fay, that are fam'd for performing ſuch 
Cn Les, and conſequently handed down from the 
% ôFaiber, to the wiſer Son, amongſt the ſacred 
emits {Er chives of the Family, which, on examining, 
firio Appear to be worſe Compoſitions than ever enter'd 
the Heads of Nicholas Culpepper or William Salmon, 
Py 1 our way; or Markham or Blundeville in the 
uy by ve) of Farriery. 
«fo I have been told a great many Secrets and V/ The Author 
© up | ums for the Cure of a Clap in the Sinzav, and * it ill 
_—_—_ Wen heard it inſiſted on, that ſuch or ſuch a thing eee 
that i! 8 perform to Admiration, and ſet the Horſe to Gentlemen too 
; Fo Aghts in one Night's time: but, as Reaſon and much when 
| he Knowledge of the Animal economy muſt guide us, pas e 
pia only give Ear to, or rather, out of Good- man- 1 totheir 
owing Ks, allow a Gentleman to tell his Story in praiſe . 
dhe Application, yet keep our Thoughts to our- 
White Nes, rather than create Diſputes before an un- 
nd a $2'd Audience. | 
er whit There is a Farrier ſomewhere on the London- eg ace 
"ce of: $44 from Lancaſhire, that, in Caſes of over. dag, Fork 
in Le etch'd Sinews, I mean in a Clap of the Back- | 
after te New, applies Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Vitriol, in 
h warn Put the Proportion of two of the fir/? to one of 
Watt latter, which is ſaid to do Wonders; and in- 
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deed, the Thing is not out, provided the Relava. 
lion is not violent, and an Inflammation and Flu; 
of Humours already come on. 
The Way of uſing it, is to bathe the Sed now 
and then with it cold, tho' I would deſire ſome Hara- IM C 
banded Felloav to rub it on, whoſe Skin would no: o 
be much hurt by the Sharpneſs of the Liquor, ra. es 
ther than doit myſelf- s F 
Ignorant Men People often judge of things in a wrong Light; an 
often fancy for, when a Horſe happens to get only a ſlight Hum alt 
they perform a . . 5 c 
Cur, Where- Of the Kind I am ſpeaking of, which would go cf #0! 
in they bad a even of itſelf (as we ſay) in a ſmall Space of time, Le 
pm: 5g the ignorant Perſon who applies his No/?rum, fondly Ce. 
ſtruct Nature believes he has perform'd a wonderful Care; where has 
OG POR Ml perhaps, it's nothing ſo, but that the Hurt ws 7 : 
one go ſlight, and therefore would have gone off in the Wh 
Patient. ſame time, altho' nothing had been apply d; ard ! 
indeed, J have the greateſt Reaſon to believe, tha tm 
it fares thus in moſt Caſes whatſoever, with reſp: 
to outward as well as inward Diſeaſes, both in , im 
man and brute Creatures; that is, fo ſure as any i- bone 
norant Perſon happens to apply this or that Med Ver, 
cine, in nick of time, when Nature has perform nd | 
the Feat; I ſay, when this ſo falls out, the Vun oli 
are ready to attribute the Succeſs to the id, centre Nenel 
Galli macuſrey or Hotch-potch of a Compoſitio 1. all 
that has neither Senſe nor Reaſon in the Conti $2 
vance; however, as it was in the Beginning, is nuf Neans 
and rer. ſhall be, &c. Le | Ve 
Clapsinthe In fine, Claps in the Back finews, or, in cui mm 
Sinews ate words, relaxed Fibres, are curable in a longer q 
cured in a . 5 | 
longer oo ſhorter Space of time, according to the Degree 
morter time, Affection; that is, if the Sinew is much ſtrain 
according ©. and a Flux of Humours brought on, occaſioned ff 
g gree o b * : - 
Rel-zation of the Tenfion and Heat of the Parts, in this Cale, 
3 ſay, Reſt and Time, together with a wide Stall, i 
eat of the . . ; . '1 
Woe: turning out to Graſs is the beſt Care, provided 
firſt bleed the Horſe in any Part of the Body, *jW* 
leſſen the Quantity, and thereby prevent that I 
from acquiring too much of a it ag wi. 
| Ot 110718 
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any ig hene ſt Farmer, (for I bar almoſt all Kinds of Far- iv Farmer | 


| leſneſs, the two inſeparable Companions of a 


| Caſes; but ſuch Farriers are ignorant of the Doctrine 
of Revulfion, which to explain, would at preſent 
exceed my narrow Bounds. 


and ſome there are, that can ſcarce ever be cured, Sinew, ſome 
altho' fring and b/ifering has been made uſe of; „f them never 
for, altho' the Horſe may ſtep upright upon his lame 


Cord will again give way; but this is when a Horſe 
bo ſas that his Foot. lock almoſt touched the Ground 


and If your Horſe happens to get a Strain in his Back- Better to leave 
5 g 


p F 
262 I 
„ maß 


Horſe, never hazard his growing worſe by preſſing Farmer, than 
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otherwiſe it would be apt to do from Pain and Reſt- 


ſtrained Sintaw. 
Some are for bleeding in the Spurn-vein in theſe 


[ have ſeen many Degrees of a Clap in the Sinew, c lage is the 


to be cured. 


Leg, yet, when he comes to hard Pinching, the 
nas been let-down, or broken down in the Srxeab, 
when he was upon his Walk. 

with an honeſt 


mo on a Journey, and that he is a valuable me Horſe 


dim on, but rather leave him to the Care of ſome with an un- 


Mel Ker. whatſoever, they are ſo abominably ignorant, 
form and conſequently too fond of applying this or that 
V Polin Compoſition) I fay, leave him with ſome 
un Pneſt Farmer, who has Courage ſufficient to keep 
\f;tiot 4 all Demi- Doctors, and Senſe enough to know, 
Corti Nat 4 great many things go to all things, and by this 
75 nll Wcans, you will ſtand a much better Chance to re- 
£5 {ve your Horſe again ſound and well, than by 
in ot Iumitting him to the Care of any Farrier that I 
onger Ft of, either in Eng/and, or any other of the 
Degree Jr capital Kingdoms, thro' which I have travell'd, 
ſtrane dare ſay, it requires as long a time for a Horſe Chip in the 
Goned YY be thoroughly well recovered of a Clap, I mean e e 
is Cale, ere Clap in the Back-finexw, as it docs for that winter's run - 
e Stall, a broken Leg ; and, in my Opinion, a Winter suis 2 
ovided rung is little enough in ſuch Caſes; but indeed, cure. 
Body, Af ht Hurts, (as 1 have ſaid before) they will o 
that £198 looner by applying the cold Charge, of Bole- ar- 
eat, v Whites of Eggs, and Wine-wvinegar ; (p. 68) 
ena eo repeat it as it dries. The 


others * 


1. 


1 
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Shoulder-lip. The Shoulder. ſlip is Couſin- german to the Clap 7; 
| the Back finew; for they are both relaxed Fibre, 
that want to reſtore themſelves to their natural Ten- 
ſity ; and it is Ref? and Eaſe together with a prone 
Poſture of the Body, which is moſt likely to effe& 
a Cure, and really Reft will do more good, either 
to Man or Beaſt, that has got a Strain, than any 
Drug or Compoſition of the Shops, as before re- 
marked, how well ſoe ver contrived or recommend- 
Spirit of Wine ed; and, as to that ſo common thing, viz. Spirit 
and Camphire Wine camphorated, it is as erroneouſly made uſe of 
_— dom as any Application whatſoever, becauſe %s as wel 
monly imagi- as all other ſp:rituous Mixtures, have a quite diff. 
ned, and why. rent Effect upon the Animal Fibres, than that which 
The Author -, , . 3 
"comments is commonly imagined ; the Truth of which is de- 
the Study of monſtrated by the late learned Boerhaawe, in his 
e ere chymical, as well as other Lectures, which it would 
chymical Lec- do well for Gentlemen of Leiſure and Penetration to 
7 ures. peruſe. 

Captain Burdon gives us his Notions in four 
er Lines, with reſpe& to our judging of a Hore 
rde Signs of a Shoulder-ſlipt, or Back-ſinew-ſtrained ; and, if! 
Shoulcer-ViÞ remember right, *tis this, wiz. 1 


and Bick i- 
tac w train. 


If in the Back finew, he will lift his Toe cf 
the Ground and ſtep ſhort, tho* downright lame; 
but if in the Shoulder, he will drag his Toe 3 
** he walks.” | | 


This is a good Deſcription, and is pretty ne! 
the Mark; for many times the Farriers are de- 
ceived (altho' they are exceedingly poſitive in Op- 
nion) and miſtake the one of theſe for the other, 
yet in the main, it requires a nice Hand, and dil 

cCerning ye, rightly to diſtinguiſh the Difference, 
TheAuthor's more eſpecially when the Back-finexww is only flight!y 
"eo" of ſtrained ; but when the Hurt is violent, we feel the 
to, Leg hot, and the $:zexv thicker than that of the 
other Side; and as to the frain'd Shoulder, 11 
Difference of Heat or Swelling can be perceived 

| une 
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n Wh unleſs by a very nice Hand indeed: However, if 
bre; the Leg continues cool after twenty-four Hours 
Len- ſtanding, I mean, twenty-four Hours after the 


rone Hurt received, we may reaſonably determine the 
ſtect Misfortune to be lodg'd in the Shoulder, and ac- 
ther cordingly proceed to oil him with the following, 
any W Lix. | 


"| © Take Oil of Turpentine, two Ounces; Oil of of 

i „ © Swallows and Petroleum, of each Half an Ounce, Shoulder flir. 
1 of | Mix. 8 8 

well Let this be well rubb'd in, and the Horſe ſtirr'd 


diſfe. a little after it, to prevent his being reſtleſs from 
chick WW the Warmth of the Application. 

is de- Some heat the Oil. in with a hot Fire-Shovel, or 
dhe like; but I think it beſt, to heat the Shoulder 
well before he is rubbed, and this may be done 
| with & Piece of flat Iron heated pretty hot, and 
held about a Span from the Part, and by that means 
| the Pores in his Skin will become more open to re- 
ceive the Benefit. 
| [tis ne uncommon thing, nay, I know it is very Farriers often 
common for Farriers to make Miſtakes with rela- part .g:a&, 
tion to Strains in Horſes Legs, &c. for they will and fancy a 
oe ot ſometimes tell you, the Hurt is in the Cefin. joint, op” lam "” 
lame; W Fetlock-joint, &c. when, ten to one, it is in the Place. 
Shoulder or Elbow-joint below; however, all we 

can do is to try with our Hand all Places which 

may poſſibly occaſion the Horſe to halt; and, if, 

| there is a preternatural Heat more than about the 

| ſame Part on the oppoſite Side, we may conclude 

te Misfortune to be ſituate accordingly. 

There are ſeveral ſmall Sinews about the Fetlock- 

1d dib joint, which often ſuffer from Strains, and their 

erence, W outward Coats therefore ſtart up into (what we The Cure of 
ſlighty call) Wind-galls. The Cure conſiſts moſtly in Wind-gally 
fecl tie cooling the Parts with the following Co/d-charge, 


of the and ſuffering the Horſe to lie idle, rather at Graſs, 
er, than in the Hou/e, and, the longer this is conſented 
ceiveci to, the better. 

une E The 
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The Colli. Charge for Strains in the Fetlock. 


Take the Lees of ſtrong Wine, either Red 


Cold Charge . 3 
an one or White, or Wine-vinegar, to the Quantity o: 


« about half a Pint, and add thereto, of common 
«© Bole-armoniac in Powder, one Pound; (which 
* you ſhould have afforded for 64.) To theſe 
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put the Whites of fix Eggs, and beat all wel! 
«« together; and apply it thick in the form of : 
« Poultis, which muſt be renew'd as it dries.” 


If the Quantity of Powder be too much or too 
little for that of the Mine- lees, it may be altered ſo 
as to make it of the Conſiſtence of thick Honey. 


Strains in the Filets. See p. 150. 
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Strains regutre. Strains frequently, as well as Twiſtings in the 
Reſt. | Joints, happen on a Journey, without any ſenſible 
Heat, or outward Appearance of Swelling, ſo that 
Farriers often miſtake the Place where the Ailment 
lies; however, if the Part can be diſcovered, ! 
think, the Co/d-Charge as aforeſaid, moſt promi 
ſing of Cure, but in all Caſes of Strains, it is ab-. 
lately neceſſary to ſuffer the Horſe, either total 
to reſt, or elſe only to travel very eaſy, nay ei. 
ceeding uy Stages, according to the Degree of th: 
Diſorder, ſeeing nothing in Nature can be wor 
than too violent Motion, where Accidents of thi: 
Kind happen to the Fonts or Sinews ; and, as u 
Rowelling, tis a Jeit, for it has no Relation to 
the Cure, altho' the ſame may be erroneouſly at 
tributed to ſuch Proceedings; for, tho“ the Lame 
neſs go off after Roavelling, I inſiſt upon it, it wit 
not the Number of Roavells, but the Reſt from Bu 
ſineſs, and Length of Time, which were the main 
Agents. | | | 
{ have ſeen many Running-Horſes, and have had 
j ſeveral myſelf, that were troubled with Wind. gall, 
* occaſioned from the Streſs put upon the Sinews it 
| their Exerciſe, &c.' and have obſerved, that 4 
| | 6 


ve had 


d. gall. 
news 1! 


that it 


ul 


more reaſonably term'd Blemiſpes than Diftempers ; Di emfpets. 
| and, if I was on the Fury of Trial of a Cauſe, 
| where general Warranty of a Horſe's Soundneſs 
| was the Point in Diſpute, I ſhould give it for the 
| Dealer who ſold the Horſe, provided there was no 
| other Objection beſides a few Wind galli; be- 
| cauſe. there is not one Horſe in ten withouthdych 


| and yet ſuch Horſes may do their Buſineſs as well 
as any other. 


| of England, that ſells a Neſrum for the Cure of 
| Wind:galls. I have forgot what Town he lives in, 
but am well-informed, that his Secret is, (what he 


| prepared, that I know of, therefore it muſt be the 
Piſelæum Indicum of the Shops, which is what we 


ſeemingly implies Oil of Pitch, 7. d. picis oleum; a Secret for 
| haps do Service in theſe Caſes, provided the Horſe Wind galls, 


be turned out for ſome time, and the Fetlock- 
WH joints or Hoots (if the Tumours are there) be rub- 
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the Spring, if ſuch Horſes had had Eaſe in Winter, 
the Wind-gal/s would have appeared very ſmall, 
and many of them quite fallen, yet on hard Ex- 
erciſe they would ſtart up afreſh: fo that when a 
Horſe is wind-gall'd pretty much, I imagine there 
is ſcarce any Cure; or, if there is, by the Method 
of ſtriking a Fleam into them, as is ſometimes 
done, and applying corroſive Powders afterwards, 
I fay, tho' this Practice may now and then ſucceed, 
I think 1t oftener does Harm, by cauſing greater 
Misfortunes, ſeeing Vind galls are, in general 


Wind galls 


5 Blemifhes not 


Tumours, either about the Hos, or Fetlock-10:7s, 


There 1s a famous Fellow ſomewhere in the South 


may call) O-! of Piich; but there is no ſuch Oil 


term Barbadves-tar, tho' indeed the Latin Word re, 


for this is a very penetrating thing, and may per- ue Cure of 


bed with it now and then. 

I ſhall now proceed to the Cure of Conughs and 
Colds, fo common to Road-horſes in particular; 
and firſt, 

A Cough or Cold (as tis called) is perceived by Cougt. 
the Horſe looking my and dull; and hen 'tis 

N 2 evere, 


— 
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ſevere, his Eyes run, and a kind of G/eet is diſchar- 
ged at his Noſe. | 

Colds in general are occaſioned by too ſudden 
cooling Horſes when heated, or by-giving them 
cold Water when in ſuch a State of Body ; I have 
ſeen ſeveral Horſes become Phubiſiiy, nay even 
| Broken-winded, by riding them Belly-deep in cold 
Eats Water, when they were upon a Sweat; and this 
*n unintel- the Farriers call by the Name of Mz/ten-grea/e, a 
ligible Piece Term as unintelligible as the reſt of their Jargon, 

of Jargon. with which they fill our Ears on every Occaſion. 
Lunge, Brain The Lungs of every Creature are very ſuſceptible 
and Gutzof of Impreſſion, as well as the Brain and Borwels, 
Animal: gde and therefore theſe Parts are moſt generally affected, 
Colds, and : when the perſpirable Matter, deſigned to go off 
why. thro' the Pores in the Skin, is hinder'd and ob- 
ſtructed by col Air, or 2 cold Body applied either 
inwardly or outwardly, ſuch as Water, which cau- 
ſes a Conſtipation, as we term it, and ſhuts thoſe 
Outlets, and this want of Care in the Owner of a 
Horſe, is often the Cauſe of Coughs, Purfrvene/;, 
Broken-wind, &c. as well as the Cauſe of the Stag 
gers, and many kinds of Fevers and other Di. 
ſtempers; fer, what Diforder can we mention, 
wherein catching Cold may not be the primaryCau/e? 
or what Tumults are there, in the Blood and Juices, 
which this ob/rufed perſpirable Matter is not able 
to raiſe? Surely none; therefore, I would adviſe 
every Man to be careful, eſpecially in Winter, how 
his Horle lodges, as well as himſelf, particularly at 

Night. 


bett When a Horſe has got a Cold that fixes ſtrongly 


founder d, the at his Lungs, or Brain, and that it does not run 


Farriers do 


off at his Noſe in ſome Days, in this Cafe, the 

not under”. Farrier Will tell you he is Chet. founder d, though 
they would be this indeed is another of their Terms which carries 
e ine no Meaning along with it; however, the Door 
ar then orders his Cordia/-drench, with Auniſeed, Tur- 
merick, Long-Pepper, Grains of Paradiſe, Diapente, 
&c, and if that will not do, with a little Balſam of 
5 . Sulpbhur, 


ö of the Body, as well as the Broncha or Wind- 


in ſtale Ale milk-warm, or rather put it between 
his Grinders, and let him chew upon it for an Hour 


about, both before and after watering. 


Cold is violent; ſeeing a Plethorg, or over-great-the Thigh- | 
| Fulneſs is brought on from the obſtructed perſpi- 957 Proper in 
| rable-Matter lodged in the Veſſels and Habit of tie 


| from, in Caſes where the Head, Glands of the Doctrine of ir 
| Throat, &c. are affected by a Cold, tho' if Blood b moch 
be taken from any Vein at all, it will do nearly except in very 
as well, there not being ſo very much in the Doc. ace Diſtem- 
| trine and Diſputes which reſpect what we term Re- 
vulſion. 


| juſt mention ſomething worth the Notice of every 
| Gentleman, which is this, wiz. 


Caſes of the Farcy, and the like, Bleeding will 
| cauſe the remaining Fluid to move more quick, 
provided there is a due Strength and Elaſticity in the 
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dulphur anifated,Jmixed with warm Ale and Treacle, 
he is at the End of the Chapter. But, 

There is nothing better for a Horſe that has got C1 ban 
a Cold, than my Cordial-ba/l, as deſcribed, Page 54, for Cold. 
for that frequently given, diſſolved in Beer ich- Mall-. 
Liquor, will conduce more than any thing elſe to- 
wards the Cure, and at the ſame time, guard the 
Lungs againſt that irritating- ſharp- Humour, that 
erodes and deſtroys the natural-mucous, or ſlippery 
Covering which ſpreads over the Ends of the 
Nerves, and {mall hair-like Veſlels in thoſe Parts 


9 TE | 
The Ball muſt be given for a Fortnight twice a 
Day, about an Ounce for a Doſe, and diſſolve it 


or two, without eating Hay or Gra/5, and after- 
wards give him Oatmeal and Water, or what we 
call W hite-water, lukewarm, ſtirring him gently 


Bleeding in the Thigh-wein 1s proper when the Blceding in 


ody; ä 
I have mentioned the Thigh-wein to draw Blood Revulfton, the 


to the purpoſe, 


I ſhall, before I paſs over the preſent Subject, 


In all Lentors or Viſcidities of the Blood, as in Farey, 


E 3 Solids, 
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Solids, ſuch as the Muſcular-fleſh, Coats of the 
Veins and Arteries, &c, and it will alſo become 
more thin and warm, which ſhews the Neceſlity of 
Phlebotomy in theſe Diſtempers. Again, 

belle has Where there is a P/ethora or over-great Fullneſ 
different Ef. from a Debauch in Mankind, or from a Surfeit in 
rects upon A» Brate-creatures, ſo that Perſpiration, or that in- 
aer e e 1. ſenſible Sweating (if I may ſo call it) is impeded 
preſent State And hindered; in this Caſe, I ſay, Bleeding will 
of theBlood at cauſe the remaining Maſs to circulate ilower, and 
eee of te become cooler | 

Operation, , 

and why, In the firſt Caſe, a Diminution of the Reſiſt- 
ance in the P/ood-weſels, ſuch as is the Blood and 
Humours, I fay, diminiſhing the Quantity cf 
Blood will increaſe the contractile Powers of tholg 
Veſſels, and conſequently make the Arteries bez: 


faſter, and circulate their Contents with greater 


Velocity. But, in the latter Caſe, a Dimin!- 
tion of a Quantity of a ſpirituous Blood, wi! 
leſſen the Quantity of Spirit ſecreted or ſeparate! 
therefrom in the Brain; the Conſequence of 
which will be, that the Heart and Arteries will no: 
contract ſo often, nor ſo ſtrongly as before, and 
therefore will the Blood move more /oxv, and be- 
come more coo/. | | 
Hence we may learn, how, and in what Manner 
Cures are performed by Bleeding in ſeveral Diſorders, 
altho' by that Operation the Blood may, with a3 
much Reaſon, be ſaid to become cooler in one Di. 
| eaſe, while it may be heated in another; for. the 
1 Heat of the Blood depends upon the quick Pulſi- 
ariſes, tion of the Arteries, ſeeing Heat is the Effect of 2 
| rapid Motion, and therefore the true Reaſon ef 


Delirium in Watchfulneſs and Delirium in Fewers, proceeds from 


Fevers, true the too great Quantity of Animal. Spirits ſeparated 
Keaton of le. in dhe Brain 8 tos frequent Fulfation of the 
Heart and Arteries; for, if a given Number of Pul- 

ſations or Beatings of the Heart. ſeparate a given 

Quantity of Animal Spirits, in any given time, ſurely, 

2 greater Number of thoſe Bearings, muſt, by per- 

| 1 | Or me 


it we can only cool the Blood, by laying a Chg 
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formed in the like given time, produce a greater 
Quantity of Animal-ſpirits ; and, for this reaſon, 


upon the Cauſe of its too exalted Motion, we per- 
form the Cure; but then again, we are rightly to Fevers, the 
conſider before- hand whether ſuch Fewer is brought different Socts 
on primarily, by too preat a Redundancy in the © en. 
Animal. ſpirits, as from High- living, &c. or, it is 

the Blood itſelf, that was originally faulty, that is, 
whether the Blood was ſo diſeaſed, as to put the 
Spirits into Diſorder; or, the latter, the Occaſion 

of the violent Motion in the Blood by their too 

great Superfluity brought on as aforeſaid. 

There is no doubt but Horſes have what we Horſes, they 
term Animal ſpirits as well as Men ; but then their ee ene. wa: 
Nerwes are not ſubject to ſo many Diſorders by Ditempers as 
far, becauſe the Brain is nothing like fo active; Mankind, and 
1 mean, the Faculty of Ratiocination in Brutes is, —— 
as it were, dead, altho' they are endowed with 
ſomething like it, viz. drawing Inferences, as we 
may obſerve by ſeveral of their Actions, in which 
we alſo fee one Horſe much wiſer than another; but 
to return to the Care of Colds. 

J have hinted before, that Colds are the Effect of r 6 $0 
rbfirufed-Perſpiration, and that keeping a Horſe tene regard 
warm covered, giving him my Cordial-Ball, with io the Cure oi 
moderate Exerciſe, and a good deal of Patience, is them. 
molt likely to perform the Cure. 

I fay a good deal of Patience, becauſe ſome 
Colds are a long time before they break (as the 
common Saying 1s) and, as a Horſe cannot ex- 
pectorate or ſpit up the Matter of the Cold, there- 
fore it muſt run off by the Noſe ; and really, if we 
obſerve, we may find ſuch ſevere Colds, as that 
Horſes ſhall appear broken winded, for at leaſt two 
or three Months, and run at the No/e as if glander'd, 
and yet do well at laſt, provided we religiouſly 
keep to the Medicine and Regimen before ſpoken 
of, And, | 1 

| E 4 As 
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Glanders As to the Glanders (when confirmed) I appre- 


a hend there is no Cure, becauſe the cartilaginous or 
is no Cure. ſpungy- Bones in the Horſe's Noſe, are become ca- 
rious and rotten, by the Acrimony of the Humour, 
continually flowing over them; therefore, the fir{t 
Loſs is beſt, viz. knock him on the Head, and 
give him the Dogs. 

I would be underſtood, that no Horſe e edtualh- 
glander d, and he is ſo when he runs Corruption 
IN at his Noſe, of a bad Colour, ſuch as blackiſh, 
not contagious, Crecniſb, or bloody, together with an ill Smell or 
| Savour; this Horſe is fitter for a Kennel of Hounds 
than any thing elſe ; altho' the Diſtemper is not 
contagious or catching. notwithſtanding it 1s one of 
the moſt nauſeous to the Eye, and offenſive to the 

Noſe, of any I am acquainted with. | 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the many Evils 
vhich proceed from taking Cod, not only in Brute; 
but human Bodies; ſo that the late famous Phyſician, 
as well as facetious Companion, in the Reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne, might very well anſwer 
the Gentleman that apply'd to him in a careleſs 

| Way for the Cure of a Cold, as he did. wiz. 
Dr. 24414; days the Gentleman, Doctor, I have got a ſever? 
mentioced, Cold, what muſt I do? A ſevere Cold, ſays Rad. 
| c/iffe ; why, what the D would you have? 
meaning by ſuch Anſwer, that molt Iinęſſes proceed 

from Colds. | | 

_ Colds generally affect thoſe Parts of the Body as 
are moſt ſuſceptible of Impreſſion, and ſuch are ths 
Brain, Lungs, and Guts of Animals ; for when thai 
perſpirable Matter (mentioned by SarZorius the 
Italian Phyfician, and others) is retained in the 
Blood and Habit of the Body, by a Conſtipation 
of the Pores in the Skin, I fay, when this is the 
Caſe, Nature endeavours to throw off the Enemy 
by ſome other Out/zt, ſuch as the Mouth, Neſe, 
Fundament, Urine, &c, and therefore, to promote 
ſome of theſe Diſcharges in due time, is the Buli- 
nels of every Phyfician, as well as of every Far- 
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as aforeſaid; and again, ſome Part of the ſharp 
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rier; and, as the Brain 1s one of the largeſt, 
nay, I may truly ſay, much the largeſt Gland of 
the whole Body, there is ſeparated from thence, 
a prodigious Quantity of purulent or ichorous- 
Matter, when the Blood happens to be over-loaded 


Humour paſſing down the Trachea, or Wind-pipe, 
the Lungs are thereby excited to violent Agitations 
in order to diſcharge the Enemy ; and, in human 
Bodies alſo, this zchorous-Running at the Noſe in 
Colds, is often of ſo ſharp and corroſive a Nature, 
that it erodes and brings off the Skin of the Upper- 
lip, where it runs along. | 

The Guts of Animals are likewiſe affected by 
Colds; for the Matter (as we call it) which ſhould 
have tranſuded by the Pores, is, by a kind of Re- 
verberation, thrown back upon the Bowels, and 
goes off, either by a Looſeneſs, or by flatulent 
and windy Crepitations; and, in this Caſe alſo, 
the Glands of the Inteſtines are ſo irtitated by the 
Sharpneſs of the Humour that paſſes off by the 
Fundament, that it almoſt excoriates or brings off 
the inner-Lining of Part of the alimenſary- Tube, 
together with ſlimy and bloody Stools ; inſomucu 
that a Cangrene or Mortification of the Bowels is 
always threatned, and ſometimes brought on. Theſe 
I mean, are the frequent Effects of Colds, or Per- 
ſpiration obſtructed in human-Bodies; but as to 
Horſes, they are not ſo ſubje& to Diarrbæas or chr wad 
Looſeneſſes, by reaſon of their prone-Poſture of Hortesate ut 
Body, which gives a kind of Check to the flow- {> ſubject to 
ing off of the Eæcrements, &c. And indeed, if we 3 1 
would conſider, we may obſerve, that many Dif. 
tempers in Horſes (as I have already ſaid) proceed 
from their natural Poſition of Body, ſo that we 
might as well refine a little upon that Subject, as 
Louis Cornaro (I think his Name was) did in his ane 
way, when he wrote his Book, De Morbis Arti. 
tu 3 Wherein he treats of the particular Diſtem- 
E 5 pers 


* 


Nature, we 
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pers peculiarly incident to different Trades and P, 


Feffnons, 


The grand Point to be obſerved throughout the 


mult tend whole of the Care of Difempers is this, viz. Follaab 


her Opera- 


tions, 


A Powderto 


their Jouths. 


Nature, for digeſied, not crude Humours are to be 
help'd off; and, no doubt of it, Nature points out 
the particular Diſcharge, ſo that if we afliſt her 
properly, and take care to prevent the offending- 
Matter from njuring the Parts as it paſſes along, 
to the proper Emunttory or Outlet; we do all, 
that any wiſe and experienced Phyſician can do; 
and he who pretends to perform more, may alſo 


pretend to turn the Moon uith his Heels, but I can 
Chooſe whether or no | believe him. 


Lafily, when the Brain is greatly loaded from 
Cold. take ſome of the following Powder, and 
blow it up the Horſe's Noſtrils pretty high with a 
Piece of hollww Kex, as they call it in ſome 
Places, Which 1s the Herb Hemlock, that grows up- 
on Stalks that are hollow, and which Boys ſhoot 
their Ittle Darts thro' when they blow them out of 

This, or a Piece of Elder-wood, with the Pith 
out, i moſt proper for the Purpoſe, provided it is 
ten Inches long or near it. 

The Powder is thus prepared, vix. 
« "ze of the Herb, called Aſſarabacca, which 


makeaHorſe's ** jg ed like the Garden-Scuryy-Graſs, only it 
Noſerun ina «« js ger, and of a darker Green; I ſay, take 


Told. 


* of Powder of this Herb when dried, half an 
« Cunce, and of the Powder of Marjoram, one 
% Hunce: mix theſe together, and blow it up the 
« [{orſe's Noftrils twice or three times a day, as 
© ccaſion offers, that is, til! his Noſe run much 
'* Rheum, &c. and keep his Head and Throat well 
„covered, or it may open the Glands ſo much 28 
that he may get more Cold.“ 

There are ſeveral other Errhines, or Sneezing- 
powders; but this is the beſt and ſafeſt, as well as 
leaſt painful, and will make the Noſe run ihe 4 

PTY ap 
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Tap, as we ſay; neither is there any thing better 
in common and nervous Head-achs in human- Bo- 
dies, or for Colds that affect the Head, if uſed now 
| and then, in the manner of Tobacco-Snuff, and the 
| Ears and Throat kept warm when one's Noſe runs; 
for it may be ſaid to purge the Head more than 
any thing I know of, excepting the Mineral. Tur- 
: \ bith, and ſome other more dangerous Preparations 
' of the Chemiſts. | 


of WF * to ſhake his Guts, and let looſe the impriſoned 
| © Wind, which a Trot, of all Paces, is moſt likely 

th to do. 
s If the Horſe is coſtive or bound in his Body, (as 
| the Tarriers call it) you may give him the follow- 
ing Glyfer, about twelve Hours after the aforeſaid 


91 
> If the Horſe ſeems griped in the Guts, from the uk 
; | Cauſe aforeſaid, let him have the following warm- AN 
o KF ing-Drink given him. | 0 
n Take two Ounces of my Cordial ball, (p. 54.) The Cordial. | 

| © half an Ounce of Grains of Paradiſe in Powder, dE 1 
n and a Quarter of an Ounce of Long Pepper, to- 4 
d | ** gether with a large Nutmeg grated amongſt 14 
a W& ** them, and mix all up with a Quart of ſtrong 4 
je © mellow Ale, and give it the Horſe in a Horn as IN 
p- © is uſual, and keep him tied up from Food for 4 
ot © two Hours, after he has been rid about a little 1 


ch WF Cordial. car minatide- drink. Wi 
it WF Take Pelitory of the Wall and Mallow-leaves The GIſter | 
ke WF * (either green or dried) of each three Handfuls; for Griping 4 
an Caraway- ſeeds bruiſed and Anniſeed, of cach! the Guts. 1 
one one Ounce; Ground ginger, half an Ounce; | 
the WW © Electuary, called Caryocoſtinum, one Ounce ; 4 
a | © boil the Leaves, Herb and Seeds well in tw&7 = 
ach W * Quarts of Water to three Pints, then add the 1 
vell 1 © Ginger and the Electuary, and put a Quarter of 1 
125 a4 Pound of freſh Butter, and an Ounce of Epſom- 

| ©. Salt to the whole; and when all is diſſolved, let 
ng- © it be injected, very warm, up the Horſe's Fun- 
| as MW © dament, and his Tail tied down between his 
e 3 W © Thighs. for a good while, to cauſe. him to re- 
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Tritches 
f rom the 


Sti pes quieted. 


Capt. Ru den 


cenſuted. 
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* tain it the longer. The Tail is tied down by the 
« Help of a Surcingle.” | 

Theſe Methods, with Care and Patience, toge- 
ther with warm Maſhes of Malt, Bran, and the 
like, will reſtore your Horſe to Health again; but 
always keep it in Mind, to have a wide Stall, and 
clean warm Bedding when your Horſe is any way 
ont of Order; for an eaſy Bed is often of more 
3 than many of the Opiates in uſe to force 

9 


Gripes from Cold, or, from any ſpaſmodical-Cauſe 
whatever, which excites the Fibres of the Guts in- 
to theſe violent and painful Twitches and convul- 
ſive Contractions, and, which make a Horſe tumble 
about and ſtrike his Feet againſt his Belly; and it is 
this: 

To the aforeſaid G/yfer may be added, half an 
© Ounce of Philonium Romanum, and it will be of 
great Service in quieting theſe torminous Maladies. 

Honeſt Monſieur Burdon, in his little Book of 
Farriery, wherein he has ſhewn more Gaod nature 
than Learning, orders half a Pint of Brandy and the 
like Quantity of Sæweet- eil mixed, to be given in the 
Gripes, which is very injudicious. | 

| He alſo adviſes (amongſt other Methods, leſs to 


the Purpoſe) to boil a Pound of Anniſeeds in two 


Four betwixt each Doſe ; which is not amiſs : But, 


Cure for the 
Gr.pet, 


Quarts of Ale, then to put in a Pound of Honey, 
and when it is cool enough to add two Ounces of Di. 
aſcordium, and to be given at three Doſes, half an 


The beſt and moſt immediate Cure for the 
Gripes, is, Take twenty Grains or a Scruple of 
London Laudanum, (or Extract of Opium) diſ- 
«« ſolve it in one Ounce of Brandy; then mix it 
* with a Pint of white Wine, and add two Ounces 
of Dia/cordium ; give it your Horſe (in a Horn) 
1% Milk warm, and clothe him well.” He ſhould 


reſt twenty-four hours after it, and drink . 
| 125 0 


I had almoſt ſlipt one thing, in Caſes of the 
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ö of warm Water and Oatmeal, for he will be very 
thirſty the Day after he has taken it. a 

If Worms be the Cauſe of the Eripes, as very „ 

: often happens, there is no better Medicine than an 0 
t Aloes-purge or tabo, at due Diſtances, after giving 
1 the Horſe a Quart of Sweet-wort the Night before 
7 the Purge, to fill the Bellies of theſe unwelcome 
- Gueſts that are ſo fond of ſweet things ; for they 
- will be ſo gorged with the Wort, that they cannot 
hold themſelves in the Foldings of the Guts, when 


e the Purge is in Operation; if Sb ee tt rt was given 

e for three Days before the Purge, it would be ſtill 

better. 

1 The Purge I would preſcribe (in general) ſhould 

e be this, vix. | 

is i Take about one Ounce of Horſe-aloes, one ht p,,,. for 
| © Drachm of Diagridium, two Drachms of Salt of Worms. 

in © Tartar, and forty Drops of Oil of Juniper; 

of F „ minx theſe well, to which add about one Ounce 

s. *© of Flower of Brimſtone, and make all up into 

of * two Balls, to be given the Horſe in a Morn- 

re © ing; and, when it purges, (which is commonly 

he in twenty-four Hours after taking) give him 

he  * white-Water, which is Oatmeal and Water, juſt 
| © lukewarm, as much as he will drink at proper 

to intervals.“ | 

wo i The aforeſaid Purge will be yet more effectual 

y, againſt the Worms, if we add thereto about 7wo 

51. Scruples of Mercurius Dulcis, in fine Potyder ; for, 


of all Medicines, Mercurius Dulcis is the ſafeſt and 
beſt in theſe Caſes, either for Man or Beaft. | 
A Sore-back is very common upon the Road in Sore-bzc 
travelling, and more eſpecially in young Horſes, 
whole Backs are unuſed to carry Loads ; therefore, 
to theſe laſt, a pretty large fſeated-Saddle agrees 
beſt, and, every Morning, alter your Crupper a 
Hole or two, that it may thereby draw the Saddle 
back, and now and then let it alſo have liberty 
forwards, and by this means he will not carry 
your Weight always in the ſame Places, * 
W 
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will conduce greatly to his Eaſe, and keep the 
Skin upon his Back. 

I muſt own, that Sore- backs, as well as Di- 
ſeaſes in general, are better prevented than cured, 
for, Careleſneſs is the Root of all Evil; therefore 
let your Horſe's Back be cooled every time you 
bait him, and now and then waſhed with warm. 


Water, and wiped dry with a Linnen-cleth, and 


the Saddle ſhould alſo be ſcraped, ſo that no 
Hardneſs nor Inequalities remain from the Sweat, 
that, together with Duſt, tick round the Seat on 
the Pannel. 

When a Horſe's Back is once much inflamed, 
(which I have more largely treated of at p. 22.) 1 
doubt, it will be too late to keep the Skin on 
upon the Journey; however, taking away the 
Cauſe, viz. altering the Preſſure of the Saddle, 
ſo as the Parts leaſt heated, may bear the Burden, 
and that equally ; I ſay, by this Management you 
will get beſt to your Journey's End, and with 
leaſt Loſs of Leather to your Horſe, whatever you 
do with reſpe& to your own Poſteriors ; and even 
in this laſt caſe, nothing is better than to cool 
one's Buttocks often, at ride upon a pretty large 
ſeated Saddle. | | 

I know many People that can ride upon Jiu. 
Saddles ; nay, I believe, upon a bare Saddle- 
tree, for many Miles without galling, and tis theſe 


keep the Skin Chaps will tell me, I talk Nonſenſe, where I hap- 


upon his But- 
tocks on a 
Journey. 


pen to enlarge a little in giving my Advice to 
Mankind, how they may keep in a whole Skin; 
but I would have theſe vere Adepts know, that 
there is as much Difference between one Man and 


another in this reſpect, as between Cheeſe and 


Chalk ; and I am ſure, for my own part, though 
I ride as much as moſt Men, yet I am as apt to 
gall as any body, unleſs I uſe great Care and 
Caution; and for this end I declare, I have many 
times changed Horſes with my Servant upon the 
Road, and mounted his Mail-/addle juſt on purpoſe 

5 0 


: Yet; 


-7iers call the Nawel-gall, (a Definition of whic 


| than the Swelling, and renew'd as it dries. 
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to ride a few Miles in eaſe of my Back- ſide; for, 
altho' the Saddle you ride upon, may be a very 
good eaſy Saddle, yet if you only change now and 
then with your Servant, you will find it better, 
provided the Horſe is not ſubje& to trot high. 


When the Skin is really excoriated, nothing 
will bring it on before you reſt yourſelf ſome Days: 
for while the Cauſe continues, the Ee will not 
ceaſe : however, if you needs mult jog on with a 
wry Face and a fore A—ſe, the beſt thing you can 
apply, is a Piece of Diapalma plaiſter ſpread thin 
on Womens Glove- leather, a good deal larger than 
the Sore, and take care it does not lie in Creaſes 
or Wrinkles when you are mounted, and be ſure 9 
to have a freſh Plaiſter every Morning and Noon 9 
after a Bait. ä | N 

A Man ſhould, every now and then, be putting The Author 
his Fingers before and behind his Saddle by turns, deſeribes ſome 
to feel whether it pinch the Horſe, tho” I have de an telle 
ſeen many dull-Souls of ſuch a callous Diſpoſition, vs, that Na- 
that they would ride a whole Day, nay, perhaps nw zur 
a Week together, before they would take notice a 
that their poor Horſe's Back was cruſhed to the 
very Bones ; and theſe, no doubt, are the Men 
which Nature meant to walk on foot, altho' Dame 
Fortune has been in her Airs, and preſented them 
with Hor/es for a time. 

When your Horſe happens to be cruſh'd before, Poultisfor a 


or behind the Saddle, which is the Place the Far- Ou inthe 
h avel- gall. 


I have before given, p. 25,) and that it ſwells much, 
you ſhould (as in all other Caſes of Tumours from 
Cruſhes) ſtrive to diſperſe it, by appiying warm Cr im upon the 
greaſy-Poultis's ſuch as ſcalded-Bran and Hog's Ns vel-gall,, 
lard, boil'd Turnips, or the like; tho' there are — 89 
ſome ſlight Cruſhes will yield to cold Applications, 
fuch as Whites of Eggs, Wheat-Flour, Bole- Armo- 
niac and Vinegar, laid thick upon Leather, larger 


Others 


7 
5 


— 
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Others uſe a large Cola. ſod, and tie it on with a 
Surcingle, and Captain Burdon tells us of a Har- 
greaſy-diſh-clout, and, in ſlight Caſes, Salt and 
Water and the like, and ends the Paragraph with 
adviſing us to mind that a Horſe's Furniture ſit 


_ eaſy, for if it do not, ſays he, it will damp him; 


but if nothing wound or hurt him, he will travel 
with Courage: yet, as to the latter Part of the 
Story, I have ſeen many Horſes would not travel 
with Courage altho' their Furniture ſhould fit as eaſy 
as a Feather-bed, and, I have often thought, that 
An Ac of e this Sort is, of that Garronly-breed which the 17i/- 
Ireland, «gainlt Parliament made an AF againſt (viz.) that the 
drewing People of that Kingdom ſhould not draw them by 
ag bythe their Tails ; becauſe many a poor D——1 became 
ſtrunted by the barbarous Cuſtom of drawing them 


that way. | 


Hort on the When there happens a Cruſh upon the Naws/- 
Navel gail gall it often becomes what we term an enci/ied- 


Tumour, becauſe the Matter that forms it, is con- 
tain'd in a ſtrong Skin or Bag like a Bladder, and 
this kind of Swelling is frequently of ſo cold a 
Nature, that I have ſeen many of them remain 
for Years after the Hurt received, unleſs they were 
carefully cut out by a Farrier. | 
The Operation The Method is, to make a long Inciſion, and 
for the Cure of leiſurely to diſſect the Bag of Matter quite out, Skin 
ac” and all, and heal the Wound with the following 
gall. Ointment, which I recommend as a general one in 
all freſh or green Wounds (as they are called.) 
The comron Take Common-turpentine half a Pound; 
Wound Oint- © Honey, one Pound and half; Hog's-lard, half a 
* «« Pound; Burgundy- pitch, twelve Ounces ; melt 
«« theſe well together, and, when it has been taken 
«« a while from the Fire ſtir in an Ounce of French 
«« verdigreaſe in fine Powder, and keep ſtirring al: 
about *till it is as thick as Honey, or, ſo long as 
„that the Powder cannot fall to the Bottom.” 
We cannot well contrive an Ointment for Horſes, 
without ſome Oil or Greaſe in the Compoſition, 
| | | | 5 cauit 


orſes, 
tion, 
> Cale 


N ** half, and, about one Scruple of French-verdi- 
„ greaſe ; make theſe all into fine Powder, and 
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becauſe of the Hair, which will be apt to ſtick to Greafe or Oil, 
the Turpentine, &c. without ſuch ſoftening-mixture z perky nn 
however, the leſs Greaſe the better, eſpecially where for healing 
the Wound requires a frong Digeſtive, as in old Wound the 
Szwellings that are laid open, Fifula's c. but, in er. 
recent Wounds, where the Native-heat about the 

Part is not ſo deficient, we admit of more Oil, 

Greaſe, &c. in the Applications. 


One thing muſt be obſerved, (vix.) all Oint- AllOint- 


ments ſhould be made harder or ſefter according to ment , 


the Seaſon of the Year, for, if you would make eee 
Quantity for Sammer uſe, you may add more of the er, according 
harder Subſtances than you would do againſt Winter, une "wy 
and, if the above Ointment be required harder or 

ſeſter, it may be altered accordingly, 

The Withers of a Horſe are allo (through care- Withers 
leſneſs) often cruſh'd with the Saddle-tree, there- rum d. 
fore, let the Saddle anſwer the Shape of the Back, 
and, if it is new, ſtuff d, you muſt give an Allow- 
ance for what you think it will run in by Preſſure, 
and Nane as before directed about the Hurt on 
the Navel-gall. | 

The Eyes alſo are often hurt upon the Road, Sore Eyes by 
either by one Accident, or other, and, I have ſeen Accidents, Fe, 
very bad Wounds from the Cut of a Whip, which, 
tho' healed with Judgment, have left Blemiſhes i 
while the Horſes lived, fo that it is not every petit- n 
Maitre, or pert Cockney, that ſhould be truſted with Cockney, 

a Whip, no more than the Females, who, I muſt theſe hould 
confeſs, are very laviſh of their Strokes about Sohn "ob 
Horſe's Head, eſpecially if he happens to be a * 
little dull. | 

All Wounds upon the Eye (if curable) will yield 
to the following Application, (vix.) | 

© Take of the greyiſh, (not the rediſh) Lapis Cure of a 


% Calaminaris, finely levigated or powdered, half an t fe e 


a Eye. 
** Ounce ; of Lapis Tutiz, two Drachms ; of white- 
* Vitriol calcined or burnt, one Drachm and a 


. mix 
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« mix them well with about an Ounce of freſl. 
| *« well-wrought Butter, and keep for Uſe.“ 
Woundsupon The way is, to ſtrip a Feather all but the Tip, 
F long renting, and with the help of it dipt in this Ointment warmed, 
ö to apply it to the Sore, Morning and Evening, and 
that too, for a good Space of Time, becauſe Wound: 
, upon the Eyes, or upon any of the Parts which are 
ſubje& to much Motion, are more difficult of Cure, 
for Reaſons before cited, under my general Account 
of Wounds, p. 50, &c. | 
It would require more time than I can ſpare, nay, 
it would fill much more Paper than the Sheets I now 
| defign for the Preſs, were J to enter into a Detail 
of the different Diſtempers affecting each particular 
| Part of the Eye, I ſay, each particular Part, be- 
Eye, its Make cauſe this Organ of the Body is compoſed of {everz! 
eee C d H e term them arc 
Cerprizingly parate Coats an umours, 25 WE term them 
fine. each diſtin Part is ſubject to Diſorders, even with- 
out affecting the whole Ge of the Eye; therefore, 
we are not haſtily to conſider this Part as a round- 
Ball or a meer out-Side, where all the Diſorders are 


. ſuperficial, but rather eſteem it one of the Wonder; 
. of Omnipotence, where the Animal threads are wo- 71 
0 A Newark ven into ſuch fine Mæanders, that they elude our WF , 
S vupon7+y--the ſtricteſt Inquiries, and I am not a little ſurprized, | pr 
| famous Oculiſt muſt own, to find that Travelling-Oculift T—yl—?, Wi 
who travels | . 1 
»boutthe (whom I thought I had conjured down long ago) 0 
Country. riſen again, and pufling out his Nonſenſe in the FOR 
News-Papers, pretending he can turn the Moon with the 
p his Heels, altho' I am ſatisfied, he is only about his the 
y former pitch of Knowledge, and therefore, playing gre 


his Cups and Balls as uſual, RS 
It fo happens, you muſt know, that this ſo dig: me 
nified and diſtinguiſhed Gentleman, this Habit. WF But 


; Homme, can couch a Cataract, I mean, he can re 70 
1 fſtore the Blind to Sight, provided the Diſeaſe of W * 
| the Eye be a /audable Cataract; and this is his al Ey 
| in all, his Omnia mea mecum, &c. except a litti Gb 


q | ye-water and the like, which every o Woman 745 
. has experienced to do ſervice for fore Eyes ; But le 
1 | me 
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me tell the Reader, that the Couching a Cataract, is 
ſo eaſy to a ſteady-hand, that I durſt even venture 


ö to teach a ſenſible Perſon how to judge of that Diſ- i 
a temper of the Eye, and alſo to cure the laudable ff 
G Sort, in the Compaſs of half a Day ; whereas, a 1 
3 true Knowledge of the Parts of the Fye, and the 1 
e Diſtempers affecting each particular Coat, &c. re- 9 
5 quires ſome Months to attain; and again, it muſt bl 
nt not be one of your plumbeum Caput's, one of your i} 
leaden-beaded Fellows, that can ſcarce write his own th 
4 Name, will ever arrive at the Mark altho' he had 55 
* all the Opportunity of Inſtruction in the World; Common 
ii dot it is merry enongh to ſe how the preſent- hoy err} * 
ar oculift to- his- Majeſiy, this almoſt every thing, this ſpecious Pre- 
5 Knight of Portugal, too forſooth; J aſſure you, I debe, ol 
ra ſay, it is exceedingly diverting to fee this grand. jolges of 1 
2271 Doctor, wheeling it about in his Machine drawn by Neft. 4 
oy ſix Reſinantes from Town to 'Town, and making 1 
* the poor deluded People Hare and gape at him, as * 
nd- 4 


if, nay, far more than they would do at a ſecend 
Newton. 

I know, it may be anſwered, that this trawve/l- 
ling Oculiſ has done good by reſtoring the Blind 
10 Sight, which I readily confeſs, but, let me be 
preſent at the toſſing of the 7uggling-box, and, I 
will ſoon diſcover the S/ight of Hand, whereby he 
only ſhews thoſe to publick View, which he has 
couched for the Cure of /audable Cataradts; whereas, 
the Bulk of his Patients return re- infecta, and, in 
the ſhort Space of /even Years, are ſunk in the 
great Aby/5 of Oblivion, never to bewail the Joe 
Corns they had been ſtript of, at the time he for- 
merly ſhewed himſelf in this ſo publick Manner. 
But leſt I ſhould take up too much time with this 
gilded Butterfly, let me haſten to my Text, viz. 

As there are ſo many Diftempers incident to the 
Eyes of Hor ſes, as well as Men, it will not be poſ- 
ſible for me, at preſent, to give the Reader a true 
lata of them, therefore I ſhall mention a ro 
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and Eye-water, and then have done upon that 
Head. 

When a Horſe's Eye happens to be hurt by a 
Laſh of a Whip or Tavig, you may blow in the fol- 
lowing Powder Night and Morning, but it ſhould 
be uſed a good while. FE 

„Take of Lapis Calaminaris and Lapis Tutiz, 
© finely prepared in Powder, of each two Drachms; 
of white Vitriol and Alum (calcined or burnt to- 

*« gether upon a very Clean red-hot Fire-Shove], 

being firit powdered) of each half an Ounce; 
mix theſe together with the other, and keep the 
* whole in a Bottle that is dry and warm'd, well 
„ cork'd for Uſe.” 

I know, there are many Things might be added 
to the above Poaoder, ſuch as the Bone of the Scutr/e- 
Fifþ levigated, a Thing in migaty Eſteem for Film; 
and Specks upon the Eyes, as allo Verdigreaſe, 
Roman. witriol, and the like, but, what 1 have 
ordered, is the Bafis of all proper Eye-powder:, 
and therefore, to add any thing to it, would only 
clog, rather than be any Addition to its Virtues ; fo 
that, he who pins his Faith upon the Number of 
Ingredients in a Compoſition, rather than upon a few 
ewell-choſen- Drugs, is a Tyro in the Art of Phyjic, 
and only indued with the common-underſtanding 
of a good 0/d-Houſe-keeper, or the Squire's-wi/t, 

who knows how to make P:ic#/es, and Preſerves to 
ee ; as well as, under-God, to cure all the 

eighbours of the Cholic and Crincums with her 
Plague-water and Roſa-Solis ; either of which ſhe 
tells you, is prepared from @ hundred and ff 
Herbs, Roots, Flowwers, Spices, Seeds, and the D—1 
knows what beſides. Now to return. 

If the Eyes be rheumy and blood-ſhot, and that 
the Horſe has the Symptoms of Pair in the Head, 
it will be proper to bleed him according to his 
Strength and Fulneſs of Fleſh ; and indeed Bleed. 

ing is ftill requiſite, where the Cax/e is inflamma- 

| | 10%. 
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Powder for a 
Hurt upon the 
Eye. 


A great Num- 
ber of Ingre- 
dients in a 

_ Compoſition, 
no Sign of its 
being any 
better for it, 
altho'it may 
appear more 
. pompous to 
the vulgar, 
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tory, I mean, when there is great Pain and Reft- Bleeding ne- 
— 1 becauſe in this Reſpect, Bleeding may be 3 ; 
ſaid to coo] the remaining Maſs ; whereas, in other in kame! 

N Caſes, as in that of a Lentor, not long ago (p. 77.) £10 &s, 

f reaſon'd upon by me, this Evacuation may truly 

1 be ſaid to heat the before Huggiſb-Fluid. 


As to Pain in the Head, I would recommend A irabacca- 


, the Herb 4//arabacca in Powder, to be blown up Sauff for & 

£ the Noſtrils with a hollow Pipe of Wood or the H. 

A like, twice a Day, and to keep his Ears and Throat 

. warm covered. | 4 
A « 'The Eye-Water I would recommend, may be Eye Water. 1 1 


1 prepared with four Ounces of Roſe-· Water, and 


ll about three Drachms of the aforeſaid Eye-Pow- 
« der mixed and diſſolved in it, and ſquirted into 

ec „the Eyes, by the help of a Pewter-Syringe or 

5 « the like. | 

N 


The Vater is beſt for Rheumy Blood - ſhot-Eyez 

ſt, where there is no Film or Speck, and the Powder 

will anſwer beſt when a Horſe happens to have 

det upon his Eyes, as they are called. Some pre- 

tend that Eye-bright-Water, Frog-ſpawn- Water, 

Plantain-Water, and the like diftiffed- Waters of 

the Shops are good, but they are of no uſe, farther 

than as a proper Vehicle to mix ſuch Eye-powders 

in as before preſcribed ; and, if you would chooſe 

an Ointment rather than a Powder or Eye-Water, 

you need only mix about half an Ounce of the 

Powder with the like Weight of freſh-Butter, and 

keep it for the ſame Intentions of Cure. | 
The way of Application of any of theſe Medi- The Eye 

caments, is twice or thrice a Day, according to the d 'o: <3 

urgency of the Symptoms; but always obſerve, powders, &. 

that the Eye will look worſe while you are uſing are uſing; 

theſe things, altho' it will clear up, upon omitting 
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q that te Dreſſings a day or two. | 

Head, When a Horſe has great Pain in the Head from 

to his an inward Ophthalmia, 1 have obſerved, there is 

Bleed anger of his going blind either of one or both his 

_ Eyes; and when the Diſtemper happens to be ſeated 
Fl 


upon 


mn © eng 
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threatens thoſe called Uvea and Iris, happen to have an /:- 


Rudied, tempers incident to each particular Part, better 
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upon ſome of the inward Coats or Coverings of 
the ſeveral Humours, ſuch as the Capſula or Bag 
which incloſes the Cry/ta/line, in Latin term'd Tu- 


Ophthalmia, hic 4ranea, from its reſemblance to a Spider's- 


arinward one Web; I ſay, when this membranous-Coat, or 


U 1 . 
8 flammation upon them, the Horſe generally loſes the 


Sight of the Eye affected; for it, in ſome ſort, par- 


— & 1 D 


boils the cryſalline and witrious or glaſſy-Humour, 
ſo that the Eye frequently becomes a Glais- Eye, 
or, in other words, a Cataract is form'd, which is 
ſometimes curable by turning the Opate- Laminæ of: 4 
with a Needle, but this Operation is too nice for w 
a common-Farrier, neither are there ten Men in the 6} 


Kingdom (in my thoughts) that rightly underſtand 
Eye, the the Structure of the Eye and the Diſtempers inei- 
Anatomy of dent thereto ; if there were, I mean, if the Anatom 


it, and its Di- . . a 
ſea ſes tos little of the Eye was a little more ſtudied, and the Di- 


inculcated amongſt our Youth bred up to the Practice 
of Phyſic and Surgery, the World would not be ſo 
eaſily impoſed upon in this Branch as it has beer 
for many Years, by trave/ling-Oculifts ; ſuch as the 
preſent Oc—R to his M—j—y, together with his 
Grant and  Predeceſlors Grant and Read; the latter of Which, 
Sta becauſe he happened luckily to reſtore Signior Jari, 
culiſts L . >” j 
mentioned, the late Queen's Painter, to his Sight, when affect. 
ed with a Cataract; I ſay, for this Exploit, altho 
in other Points he was a meer Ignoramus, he Wai 
dub'd Sir WMilliam. 
The beſt thing to hinder a Horſe from $91" 
blind, when he has Pain in his Head from an J. 
Hlammation of the Brain, or any of the Membrane: 
which incloſe this noble Part, or which are fu: 
within the Globe of the Eye, is the following 
Powderforan Powder to be blown up the Noſtrils, viz. 
inward Oph- „ Take of the Leaves of 4/arabacca, one Hani: 
| 1 
laflammation ful ; dry them in the Shade, and powder then 
dee Coate of & very fine; then add of Florence. orrice 1! 
u and b, and white-Hellebore in Powder, of each tv 
„ Drachms 
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« Drachms ; Salt of Harthorn, three Drachms; 


and about an Ounce of dry'd Marjoram pow- 
4 der d.“ 


The Salt of Hartforn ſhould: be mixed the laſt 
of all, otherwiſe the volatile Nature of it will cauſe 


1 
a it to loſe its Virtue, and the whole ſhou'd be kept * 
> for Uſe in a ſtrong Bottle with a G/aſs-Szopple 3 1 
- and when you want it, be ſure to put the Stopple i 
, cloſe in after taking out the Quantity of Poæuder ; 
>, BM for the preſent. 

3 The manner of uſing it is to take a piece of El. Wenner of 

X W der-Wood, commonly called Dog-tree or Burtry, fis fab affe 

or which the Butchers make Skewers of, and bore Rye that is af- 

he or burn the Pith out, and roll a piece of ſoft Paper fecit inter. 

nd or Tow round, ſo as to fill the Pipe eaſily, and es 

ei- paſs it down about three Inches, then fill the Tube 

on from the Vadding to the depth of about half an Inch 

Dil- or more, as the neceſſity of the Caſe may require; 

(ter and blow the Powder, Wadding and all up the 

ice Horſes Noſtrils as far as you can. 

be {0 The deſign of the Wadding 1s to prevent the 

been Powder from running into the Perſon's Mouth that 

s the MW blows it up, for the auhb:te- Hellebore will make one's 

h bis W Tongue hot and uneaſy for ſome time if it touches it. 

hich, Any ſort of a hollow. Pipe will do; for Example, 

Varie, a piece of Hemlock commonly called Kex, as before 

ect deſcribed, where I gave an Account of the Simple- 

ao Jarabacca- Poauder, Page 82. | 


he was I muſt not here omit pointing out again the Ig- TheIgnorange 
norance of our commen-Farricrs, who imagine them- of our com- 


gore  velves to have all the Wil in the World; whereas, Leises 


an 1 I am ſure, on Examination they will be found to 

nbrane WM have very little J/:/dom. The Caſe is this, viz. 

e Halte had a Letter lately from a Gentleman in Oæx- ee 
Mowing fird/bire, (to wit) from S. Greenhill, E/q; of Sauine- gun of 


combe near Nettle-Bed, giving me an Account of cncamonglt 
e Hand- an Endemic-Diſtemper amongſt the Horſes in that Heres in C. Þ 
4 © 2 x faite in * 
ler then part of the Kingdom, which ſeiz'd them in the 74 9 
rice Head, and at laſt took away the ule of their Limbs, 
ach WOW together with ſeveral of their Lives. 180 
| is 
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This Gentleman defired my Thoughts, how he 
might ſecure ſome of his Horſes from the Diſtem- 
per; for he had juſt then Joſt two Coach. Hor /es 
and a fine Saddle-Hor/e; and my Anſwer to him 
was, that the Powder of A/arabacca blown up the 
Noſtrils, was very proper for moſt Diſtempers of 
the Brain, altho' his Farrier had inform'd him 
that ſuch Preparation (uſed in the manner aforeſaid) 
would throw a Horſe into an Agony, was his 
Word. Why now, there is no one thing in the 
Univerſe purges the Brain better, nor with leſs 
Pain or Irritation, than the Powder of the Hr 
Aſarabacca ; altho', in human-Bodies, it frequently 
occaſions an Hemorrhage at the Noſe, and in dim- 
neſs of Sight (which often proceeds from a redun- 
dancy of Humours lodged upon the Brain and its 

11 Meninges) there is not, perhaps, a more effectual 
Chyimicum i Remedy in the whole Materia- Medica, altho' the 
Failer'sDiſ- Secret is not in the hands of many Men of the Fa- 
perfetory culty; no, the common Errhine or ſneezing-Pow: 
ertioned. | k 

der for Diſorders of the Brain and Nerves, amongſt 
Phyſicians, is the Errinum Chymicum in Fuller's 
Diſpen/atory, a Compound, prepared with the Mer. 
curial-Turbith, commonly called Turbith.- Mineral, 
which is a very hot pungent Szuf, and apt to in- 
flame the Parts it is apply'd to; infomuch, that it 
often occaſions the Face to ſwell like a Bra/s Po.. 
A remarkable Inſtance of which I had an Account 

| of from the late learned Doctor Boerhaavwe's own 
bor Hon * Mouth, viz. That a Colonel in the French-Serv:ce, 

Fn 4Serrice having uſed ſome Snuff, chiefly compos d of Tur- 

| Gith-Mineral, which he took from a Quacæ, that 
travelled about as an Ocu/ifl, and which he ven- 
tured upon for the Cure of an initient or begin- 
ning Cataract upon his Eye; I ſhould have ſaid, 
for the Cure of a Dimneſs of Sight, which the 

Mountebank term'd Catara&#s upon his Eyes; I ſay, 
this Gentleman (as I was told) had his Face ſo 
ſwelled by the Turbith-Mineral Snuff, that he had 
like to have loſ his Life with it; and therefore , 

| Won. 
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would adviſe all People to beware of it, altho' it 


may not operate in the ſame Degree of Danger 


with all ſorts of Conſtitutions. But to return to the 
Farrier's Ignorance about the Aſarabacca Powder. 
I fay, the Diſtemper that was raging in ſome Parts 
of Oxford/bire this Summer amongſt Horſes, was, 


by theſe Dabblers in Natural Knowledge, ſty led a 


Peſtilential. Fewer; and they therefore agreed that 
Sudorifics or ſweating: Medicines muſt perform the 
Cure; but Mr. Greenhill inform'd me, that, not- 
withſtanding his Farrier had his own way with re- 


ſpect to a particular Horſe in the Diſtemper, and 


that ſuch Horſe was, ſeemingly, in a kindly Sweat; 
yet it proved his laſt Sweating-bout, for he died 
during the Operation. 


In fine, the Common Farriers are not to be truſted, common 


becauſe they are intirely ignorant of the Modus eo ga 
ed. 


Operanai of every Medicine they meddle with; 
neither are they any way acquainted with Phar- 
macy, or even with one Hundredth part of what we 
ſtyle the Materia Medica; and therefore, it 1s not 
ſufficiently to the Purpoſe, altho' theſe Demy- Doctors 
may know that Aloes, Scammony, Gamboge, Jallyp- 
rect and the like, will purge your Horſe, unleſs 
they can alſo inform us how, and in what manner 
theſe Gums, Sc. do this; and likewiſe in what par- 
ticular part of the Drug ſuch purgative Property con- 
ſiſts; for othe wile it is only acting in the Dark and 
playing at Blind-man's-Buff ; becauſe, when any 
Practitioner of this kind happens to be drove a 


" little off his Bias by his Purge working differently 
to what he expected, he, like a Carrier's Horſe is 


at a loſs, and fo bewildered, . that he cannot ſafely 
get into the true Road again; and juſt thus it fares 
with reſpect to the Practice of Phy ſick in general, 
both with regard to Human and Brute Creatures; 
that is, unleſsa Man underſtands the true Grounds on 
which this noble Science is founded, together with 
the real Virtues of the Drugs and Compounds he 


deals in; I fay, if the Phy/ician and Farrier do not 
| F | 


know 
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know theſe things, we had better, nay much better, 
truſt our ſeluet to a wholeſome Lodging and Wa- 
ter-Gruel, when we are out of order, 'and our 
Horſes to the Care of ſome ſober, honeſt- Fellow, 
that will dreſs them well, Sc. without preſuming 
to any Knowledge in Drugs, rather than to em- 
ploy an 1 that for every Ounce of 
ſolid Senſe he utters, vents a Tun of inſupportable 
Fuſtian, no way reconcilable to right-Reaſon and 
the Nature of Things. 

I have added white Hellebore to the Q arabacca 
Powder, becauſe Horſes require an Errbine or 
Snuff of this kind, a little more pungent than 
Human Bodies ; ſo that in all Diſorders of the 
Brain, and Defluxions of Rheum upon the Eyes, 
as well as to diſlodge pituitous and ſlimy Humours 
by the Noftrils, the aforeſaid Powder is excellent, 
if blown up the Horſe's Noſtrils by turns till you 
have conſumed about half an Ounce ; and, the 
following Day, obſerving to move the Horſe about, 


ſometimes on a Canter, ſometimes on his Walk, in 


order to make him ſneeze and clear his Head the 
better. I ſhall now proceed to ſome other Ail- 


ments which happen on the Read, and firſt, of 


Bowel-gall'd, 


The Cure 


ing- Pan into the Fire; I would have you remember 


Bowet-galling. _ | 

A Horſe is ſaid to be Bowel ga/d, when the 
Girth frets his Skin between the Elbow of his 
fore-Leg and his Ribs. 

This is occaſion'd by a Horſe's Shape generally; 
for when the Foreparts about the Shoulders and 
Breaſt are thin, and the Belly large, the Saddle runs 
towards the Hardle or Withers, and the Girth 
works the Skin off about the places deſcribed. 

The Cure is beſt perform'd by anointing with 
the common white Ointment of the Shops, and 
taking away the Cauſe, by ſhortening the Crup- 
per, ns. as Neceſſity urges; yet leſt you 
ſhould verify the Latin Proverb, of Incidit in Scyllan, 
cupiens vitare Charybdim, and paſs out of the Fry- 


to 


no falſe Latin in it, provided you order your Saddle 
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to ride ſuch Horſes with a Crupper contrived very 
thick under the Tail, and covered with ſome kind 
of Fur, otherwiſe he will gall there, and travel as 
uneaſy as before; and, with reſpect to eaſing his 1 
Back and keeping off Warbles, it is beſt to lengthen Werbles, to . 
and ſhorten the Crupper often, and then the Saddle Prelent. i 
will not heat alike the ſame Places; and, there is 


to be taken off the Back, every time you bait, 
eſpecially, if the Horſe is young and unuſed to 
carry Burdens; but then, his Back ſhould be co- 
vered with a Cloth thinner or thicker according to 
the Seaſon of the Year, or otherwiſe, he will be 
apt to take Cold. | 


The Cure of Warbles is performed with the © 
following Mixture. 1 
“ Take Oil of Turpentine and Spirit of Wine, The Core, "4 
„of each half an Ounce; and of Tincture of oF 


„ Myrrh and Aloes, two Drachms. Mix.” i 

Let the Places that are overheated, be bath'd 14 
with the above, Morning and Evening, and it will 
prevent Warbles from becoming Sitfaſts, as they 
are termed, provided the Affair is taken in time. | 

I had like to have forgot mentioning a Noftrum, Strein © the 
which was told me by Sir William Parſons, late f , 
a Member of Parliament for the King's County in 
Ireland, when I was at his Houſe a few Years ago, 
and I am glad it now comes in my Head, 

He ſaid that he had had frequent Experience, 
that the common Barbadoes- Alces, diſſolved in as > William 
much hot. Water as would make it of the Con- 1 fer a 
ſiſtence of a Plaiſter, was the beſt thing he ever Stain in tl 
found for a Clap in the Pack-Sinews, or for a Back fc. 
Strain in the Shoulder; and as he was a ſort of 
Quack, from his great Age, and Deſire of being 
helpful to his Neighbours, he had often, with 
ſurprizing Succeſs, as he ſaid, uſed the ſame ſort 
of Application to ſtrain'd Limbs in Human- Bodies. 

The way he uſed it, was to diſſolve it in a little 
hot-Water, and ſpread it pretty thick on a ſtrong 

p 
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Rag, and bind it eafily round the Part; tho' ! 
apprehend it will not ſtick 1o faſt as required in 
the Caſe of a Shoulder-wrench in Horſes. 
Ihe ſame Gentleman told me alſo, that he had 
a particular Cure for the Diſtemper, term'd a 
Quincy in Human Bodies, which was this, vis, 
Ditto, his Take a good large piece of white Bread 
Gans. coe 6 Toaſt, dip it in Brandy, and apply it to the 
EL: «© Crown of the Head new ſhaved; and let it lie 
«& on 'till it dries. : . 
The bottom of a Manchet cut about half an Inch 
thick, and toaſted, will be moſt convenient for the 
Purpoſe. | 
] haye taken occaſion to mention theſe things; 
en paſſant, as the French Man ſays, by reaſon the 
aforeſaid Gentleman declared that he had had 
Meſſengers come a great many Miles to him for 
theſe two Noſtrums, but more particularly for the 
latter, which he infiſted never had failed ; but there 
Nan a n. are ſo many different ſort of Quincies, ſuch as the 
ed by the Au. Watery-Quincy, the Schirrous- Quincy, the Inflam- 
tho. matory- Quincy, the Impoſthumating-Quincy, the 
gangrenous Quincy, and the convulſive- Quincy; all 
which require ſome difference in Management; 
therefore the Toaſt and Brandy apply'd to the 


bare-Scalp, could only do Service in the firſt ſort, 


Viz. a watery-Quincy, or that which is moſt com- 
mon, to wit, a catarrhous-Quincy, occaſioned from 
catching cold, and from thence a Defluxion of 
Rheum upon the parotid-Glands and muicular parts 
zt the Root of the Tongue, ſuch as thoſe of the 
Larynx and Pharynx. | 
We may obſerve in the Writings of this Gen- 
Fobert Bale lleman's Country-man, viz. the honourable Fe- 
Fig; meaton Jet Boyle, born at Liſinoor in the County of Cort, 
22 whoſe Memory all Mankind ſhould reverence; 1 
ſay, the great Boyle gives us an account of ſeveral 


Neſtrums which, he purchaſed from acts and 


Mountebanks that travell'd round about the Coun- 


try; and indeed feveral of them are well worth 
| Our 
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our Notice, ſeeing the Compoſitions point out to 
us, that in general the Repgular-Phyfician is too 
ſparing in his Do/e, where the Diſtemper is ſtub- 
born, and the Patient well able to bear a much 
ſtronger Medicine than is commonly preſcrib'd ; | 
and this is the reaſon why Ward with his , int nc * 
and Drop does greater Feats in the Rheumati/m, e. 
and ſome other painful Diſtempers that uſuall 

afflict ſound- Bodies, than a regularly bred Phyſician; 

for he that knows no Danger, fears none; and 
therefore, if a quack-Medicine cures two, and kills 

ten, the two Cures will make a much greater Noiſe 

than the en that are kill'd, ſeeing a dead Man 

tells no Tales; however, what I would infer from . 
hence is this, viz. Happy are the diſeaſed who DENG wa 
apply to a PH yſician of Honeſty, Learning and ones. 
Experience; that knows how and when to pre- 

ſcribe a Medicine well adapted to the Purpoſe, 
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but Rara avis, Sc. Therefore, Gruel, Gruel, I 4 
ſay, and a warm-Lodging will fave more Lives, i 16 
ö than all the Pyyſiciaus (or Men, that by their 1 7 
5 ſtanding in the Univer/itzes are term'd ſo) in the | 1 
2 Kingdom ; for it is not every young Fellow that 4 
lets his Horſe-drink at Oxford, or Cambridge, 1 
5 that is qualified for a Phyfician, notwithſtanding {BY 
he may have hammer'd over Homer and Heſiod N 
bs tie two Contemporaries, as ſome ſay, together | #4 "i 
with the Latin Poets of former Ages; no, a true 7.308 
m Phy{cian ſhould be ſuch a Man as would take me 1 
of a full Hour to deſcribe, therefore let me haſten to SG, Lb 
ts my intended Purpoſe. | 1 26K 
be I have already told the Reader, that Warbles are Swelled- Neck | With, 
cured by Oil of Turpentine, Spirit of Wine and Tinc- frog seding. WALLY 

n. ture of Myrrh. © I ſhall now proceed to an account bs 
'- of a ſwell'd Neck in Horſes that are unskilfully 
, managed with reſpect to Bleeding. 

| Captain Burdon, who 1 have often mentioned, 
ral becauſe he has writ the beſt Book of Farriery then 


extant in ſo little Compaſs ; I ſay, this Gentleman 
tells us that we muſt not ſuffer a Groom to ſtrike 
| F 3 his 
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his Fleam twice into the Vein, becauſe it ſometime» 
makes the Neck ſwell, and is troubleſome to 
cure; but the Capiaiz knows nothing of the Pro- 
perty of an Animal fibre nor of the Analyſis of the 
Blood, if he did, he would have given us a more 
juſt account of things; for it is not the Fleam that 
cuts thro' the Vein, which brings on the Swelling 
in the Neck, as is commonly by the Vulgar 
imagined ; but the Motion of the Jaws and mul- 
cular Parts of the Neck, together with hanging 
down the Head, which occaſions ail the Miſchief ; 
and therefore, as I have, not long ago, obſerv'd, 
viz. unleſs we know rightly the Properties of 
an Animal fibre, and the Dileaſes incident to the 
weak and lax-Fibres, as well as the iff and rigid, 
we know nothing, for which Reaſon moſt Men are 
unfit Operators upon the Animal-Machine. 

I have hinted, that moving the Jaws and hang- 
ing down the Head, are the principal Cauſes which 
make a Horſe's Neck ſwell after Bleeding ; for 
theſe, together with the cold. Air, when he is turn'd 
out too 100n after the Operation, will very often 
occaſion a Flux of Humours to the Part, and con- 


ſequently an Inſtammation, from whence what ſub- 


ſequent Evils may we not expect, ſuch as the 
(rangrene, &c. | 

The Captain alſo mentions extravaſated-Blood 
left between the Shi and the Lein, and ima- 
gines that a Horſe's Neck frequently ſwells from 
the pinning up of the Skin unskilfully ; but the 


real cauſe is as before obſerv'd, and altho' every 


Horſe, nay perhaps, not one Horfe in fifty has 2 
ſwell'd Neck from Bleeding, notwithſtanding he 1: 
immediately turn'd out, or ſuffered to eat Hay, 


yet, that ſuch things do happen, is too plain to be | 


contradicted, and therefore, I adviſe the Reader to 
let his Horſe be kept warm, and not to give hin 
any Food for ſome Hours after he's bled ; and i 
would be better, if he was fed with cut-Grals 0! 
ſoft Food for 24 Hours, in which time, I ima. 

Tine, 
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gine, the divided-Fibres would be agglutinated 


and joined together again, and an Inflammation 1 
prevented. | | i. 4.00 
When a Horſe's Neck happens to ſwell after Cure of a 1 85K 
bleeding, or from the Negligence before ſpoken ell Neck: 8G 
of, the beſt thing you can apply is /oftening Poul- by, 
76g, with a great deal of mucilaginous and greaſy oh it 
things in the Compoſition, and ſuch is the follow- "7 08:08 
Ing, VIS. we 71 
„The Mallow and Marſh-Mallow-Leaves pick'd Pouttis fr 128 
é Clean from the Stalks, of each ten Handfuls; herd $ writ „ 
* Whitc-Lily-Roots, half a Pound; Lin- ſeed and 1 
Fenugreek-ſeed, of each two Ounces ; Oint- „ 
** meat of Marſh-Mallow, ſix Ounces; and of 1 
“ Hogs-lard, half a Pound; mix according to +0148 
1 | | + 7 vl 
The Leaves and Roots ſhould be boiled well, 7th 5 
and the Water preſſed ſtrongly from them, then 1.28 
beat them up to a Pulp in a Mortar, and Jet it „ 
r ſtand 'till you have made a. Mucilage or Jelly of 4.1.8 
'd the Seeds, by braifing them well and bailing them 11. 
en in a Quart of Water to a Pint, which you muſt 10 
n- beat up with the former; and laſtly, add the Oint- } 1 
h.. ment and Hogs-lard, and when all are mix'd „ 
he thoroughly, it may be kept in a large Bladder or T0 ; 
Pot for Uſe. | n 
od This is an excellent Catapla/m or Poultis for all Good fer Man 1 1 
12- hard Swellings whatever, either in Man or Beaſt, and Beaſt. YN £0 
om and will cake the Pain and Inflammation ſooner $ hy, 
the than any thing elſe that I know of. Þ. Tall 
ery It ſhould be apply'd very thick all over the Tu- ö Oh | 
8 2 mour, and warm'd well before the Fire, after it is j q! 9 
ei! ſpread upon a Piece of Flannel or the like, and M 
ay, afterwards roll'd on according to the Situation of ; [' 1 
be | the Part affected, and renew'd as it becomes dry; 1 
to but while it is moiſt, it has Virtue in it. MY 
nim I might here enter into a Detail of the mechanical- 
d it Operation of an Emellient-poultis, ſuch as the above, 
$ ot and ſhew the Reader how the Animal. fibres are at- 


ma. fected by warm greaſy Applications, but this would 
zine, | F 4 take 
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take me up too much Time, however, thus far 1 
Des cannot help hinting, (wiz ) that I know an ignorant 
octor men- ' . — 
e Fellow, in other reſpects, who makes a comfort- 
able Living in the way of Surgery, and all he applies 
upon every Occaſion, 1s only a Poultis much like 
what I have ſet down, excepting that it is not con- 
trived ſo near the Rules of Pharmacy as this is; and 
really, there are few Caſes, I mean recent Cates in 
Surgery, where a proper Poultis will not be of preat 
Service by its kindly Warmth, Cc. 
If the Swelling of a Horſe's Neck after B/c-- 
ing will not diſperſe, but that it tends to Suppur a- 
tion, it ſhould be open'd when it is ſufficiently ſoft, 
and the Wound dreſs'd with the green Ointment 
preſcribed Page $8, for healing Wounds, and. the 
Poultis continued *till all the Hardneſs is diſſolved. 
Proper Food As to the Food which a Horſe ſhould eat during 
Neck 4 the Cure of ſuch Swelling, it is beſt to give him 
ſwelled. Maſhes of Malt, warm-Grains and warm- Water, 
with a good deal of Oat meal in it; and, if he will 
eat a little Hay, it ſhould be ſweet ſoft Meadow- 
hay ſprinkled with clear-Water, or Cut-graſs in 
Summer; and by this means, the Muſcles which 
ſerve for Maſtication will not be put to much Stress 
in chewing, and, of Conſequence, a farther In 
flammation will be prevented. 
Caſe a re- I ſaw a Horſe lately in a diſmal Condition from a 
werkable one. Swelling on his Neck after Bleeding, inſomuch that 
he could not eat any thing for a Week, and the 
Tumour ſpread ſo amongſt the Glands or Kernels 
behind his Ear on the ſame Side, that it threatned 
a · Suffocation; however, as the Perſon that owned 
him was a Friend and Acquaintance of mine, he 
made ſo free as to ask me what the Farrier ſhould 
do in the Caſe, becauſe the Door was for knock- 
ing the Horſe on the Head as uſeleſs, and not to be 
recovered ; yet, he is now alive, and worth ten 
Pounds I believe, by the Method of proceeding 
above mentioned. | 


Sconring 


g s 1 b d. 
called a waſhy-conflitution'd-Horſe 3 and indeed, theſe Ros 


- quired one for hard Service, altho' for Moderate- 


ciſe, and a full Allowance of Oats and ſplit Beans, 


the Natives Areca Nuts, and may be afforded here 
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Scouring or Purging upon the Road is what is Scouting upon 


Horſes ſeldom bear Hardſhip well, becauſe the 
Aliment paſles off before it is throughly digeſted, 
which is a Sign that the Fibres of the Stomach and 
Bowels are of the Lax kind; therefore I would 
not recommend ſuch a Horſe to any Perſon that re- 


riding, he might do well enough. 

As to the Cure of this Affection of the Guts, I 
apprehend, that there is not any to be had, | mean, 
where it proceeds from the natural Make or Con- 
ſtructure of the Horſe's Fibres, yet it may be, in 
ſome Sort, remedied by keeping the Horle to dry- 
Food, and leſs Water than common ; and I have 
known Horſes alter very much with reſpe& to Scour- 
ing on the Road, when they have had Hard- meat, 
as we call it, for a long Time ; but then it mult be 
a long Time indeed, together with proper Exer- 


that will effect the thing; for, 'tis not taking a 
Horſe, of a Lax Conſtitution up from Graſs, and 
giving him a few Sheaves of Barley for a Week or 
Fortnight, that will render him fit for a London. 
Fourney, (as we Country- folks ſay) no; the better the 
Graſs is which he has been taken from for ſuch an 
Expedition, the more liable will he be to /c9ur or 
purge, therefore, by way of preventive-Phyſic, give 
him in his Provender, as follows, wiz. 

Take of the Powder of the prickly Aleppo- Powder a- 
Gall (ſuch as we make Ink with) two Ounces ; Sint Sccur- 
and, of the Powders of Japan-Earth and Lem- Phot 
nian Earth, of each an Ounce ; mix and keep 
% in a Bladder for Uſe.“ 

The Japan- Earth, if true, is prepar'd at Ma/atar 
and Pegz in the Faft- Indies, from Nuts called by 


at 3 d. per Ounce, and the Lemnian-Earth is 
cheaper by much, ſo that the above Quantity 
of Powder may be prepared for about Kight- 

8 pence, 
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pence, and ſufficient Apothecary's profit got by 
it too. | 

The Method of uſing it is to ſprinkle a little 
Water upon the Horſe's Oats, and rub them a- 
while, and then throw upon the Top of them, 
about half a Spoonful of the Powder, and, if he 
is not a very ſqueamiſh'd ſtomach'd Horſe, he'll eat 
it as well as if nothing was upon his Food. 

He ſhould have of the Powder according to the 
Degree of the Diſorder, otherwiſe you may make 
him too coſtive, which will be as bad as the other 


Extreme, provided the Horſe is of that Sort of 


Conſtitution, which requires his being Laxative ta- 
ther than Coſtive, what I mean is this, vi. 

All Animals whatſoever, differ from one anothe: 
in ſome particular Diſcharges of the Emunctories, or 
Outlets of the Body; thus you ſee ſome Men 
naturally of a Lax, others of a Cofive-habit, ſome 
have ſweaty- Feet, others perſpire more about the 
Head, &c. and thirdly, there are thoſe which 
ſweat little, yet make more Ur:ne, &c. and, no 
doubt, but it is the ſame in Horſes ; therefore, too 
much of the aforeſaid Powder would do harm to a 
Horſe, that is naturally of a looſe Habit of Body 
Secondly, 

If a Horſe purge upon the Road, occaſioned 
from foul-feeditg, catching- Cold, &c. give him 
the following warming- Drink, vx. 

© Take an Ounce of Venice-treacle, boil it in 2 
“ Quart of ſtale- Beer till a third is conſumed, then 
add half an Ounce of true Armenian-bole in Pow- 
« der; and laſtly, two Ounces of common-Treacle 
“ to make it more palatable, and give it the Horſe 
* all at once for a Doſe; and repeat it as Neceſſity 
« urges; and if it is yet too'weak to overcome the 
« Diſtemper, you may add about a hundred Drops 
« of Liguid Laudanum, ard half a Gill of ſtrong 
6 Cinnamon-water ; but in the laſt Caſe, he ſhould 
„ not travel for ſome Days.“ 


Theſe 
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Theſe Sort of Horſes, I mean, Horſes that have 
naturally Lax. fibres, are very ſubje& to ſwell in 
their Legs, and therefore, the vulgar Expreſſion 
lays, they are full of Humours, and conſequently, 
they muſt be purg'd and purg'd, and better purg'd, 
till they are almoſt purg'd out of their Lives, and 
their Fibres, or, what People call their Conſtitution, 
is left much worſe than it was before the learned 
Doctor undertook the Cure: This, I have known 
many times to be the Caſe, and have beheld the 
poor Creatures with Sorrow; but, to offer any Rea- 
fon to thoſe common Brutes the common Farriers, Comman Far. 
would be only lofing one's time, becauſe none ofι,νj] inn 
them underſtand common Senſe ; therefore I ſhall 
now ſay a Word or two about the Boz7s in Horſes, 

Botts in Horſes are ſhort thick Grubs, that ge- East 
nerally are ſcoured away by the Spring-grafs, and 
fo turn to Inſecs, and fly about. 

We reckon three Sorts of Worms in Horſes, as 7 * ore 
well as Men, though they differ as to Shape, G. 

T hoſe in Horſes are under the Denominations of 
Botts, Worms and Truncheons, and thoſe in Men are 
ſtyl'd the Round-worm, the Broad-worm with Joints, 
and the /ma/l-white-Worm, near the Fundament, 
called 4/cariacs from the Greek of 457 ww, muwveo, 
to move, by reaſon of the intolerable itching they 
cauſe about the Seat. 

There are alſo in Horſes a Worm by ſome called Red lead: 
Red-heads, which are very dangerous ſeeing they 
lie near the Stomach of a Horſe, wiz. in the Gut 
next to it, which in Man we call Duodenum, though 
in a Horſe the three mall Guts, which we call Duo. 
denum, Fejunum and [kon, are all in one, and it is 
moſtly twenty-ſix Yards in length ; 1 ſay, theſe Sort 
of Worms called Red-heads, are ſituate fo near the 
Stomach in Horſes, that when the Beaſt dies of 
them, they immediately mount up into it, which 
is the Reaſon that Mariham the old Farrier, ima- 
gined they were bred there, altho' it is impoſſible 


tor a Worm of any Sort almoſt, to live in that Part 
of 


© Athiops-mi- 
| neral, its Pre- 
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of the Body of an Animal, while ſuch Animal is 
alive, eſpecially while the digeive Faculty is per- 
formed; tho' indeed, I muſt confeſs, that when the 
Lamp of Life is nearly out, and that Digeſion is fo 


cold and weak that it ſcarcely deſerves to be called 


ſo ; I fay, in this Caſe, Worms may. mount up into 
the Stomach, and'even eat Holes through, as has 
been obſerved by cutting up Colts, &c, which died 
of the Red heads. | ES. 
There is ſcarce any Animal, whether human or 


brute-Creature, whether in Healib or Diſea/ed, but 


what have Worms in them either of one Kind or other; 
and therefore the ingenious Mr. Pope had great 
Cauſe, in one of his remarkably-excellent Poems, 
to compare every living Creature toa Worm, two 
Lines of which (as I remember) run thus, wiz. 


Miſers are Mack»wworms, Silk-wworms Beaus, 
And Death watches Phy ſicians. | 


The beſt thing to deſtroy Worms is the Zthiops- 
mineral thus prepared. 

„Take four Ounces of Flower of Brimſtone, 
% and the like Quaniity of Quickſilver; melt the 
«« Brimſtone ſlowly in an Iron Ladle, and ſtir in 
© the Quickſilver over a gentle Heat till it incor- 
« porates ; then take it off, and ſtir it till almoſt 
cold; afterwards grind them together in an 
* Iron or Stone Mortar (not Braſs) till they be- 
© come a black Powder. Give the Horſe about 
„as much as will lie on a Half-crown-piece, twice 
„ a Day in his Corn, which muſt be firſt wetted 
«© to make the Powder ſtick to it.“ 


This is a very ſafe Medicine (in a proper Quantity) 


for Man or Beaſt, but muſt be continued a Week or 
more. | | | 
Sometimes we give Mercurius Dulcis, the Night 
before we adminiſter a Dole of purging Phyſic; for 
Example, e | | 
«© Take a Drachm of Mercurius-Dulcis, mix it 


in a Piece of ſtiff Paſte, the bigneſs of a Pigeon's 


Egg; 
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« Egg; and give it the Horſe in a Horn of warm 
Ale, holding his Head high, that he may not. 
« lole any of it by chewing it in his Grinders, which 

% may be prevented, provided his Head is kept 


« high, Ha Horn or two of Ale given after it to 
« Wan é in. and next Morning give him the 
« following Purge, vis; ÞÞ 


+ C 


Tartar two Drachms ; Jalop-root in fine Powder, 
* three Drachms; Oil of Anniſeed, forty Drops; 
Syrup of Buckthorn, as much as is ſufficient to 
make the whole into a ſtiff Mais. to be formed 
into two Balls, and rolled in Liquorice Powder 
© fora Doſe.” | 

The above Purge may be repeated as well as the 
Mercurius Dulcis, according to the Horſe's Strength, 
and Fulneſs of Fleſh; and always mind to give 
warm- Water and Oat-meal, while the Medicine 1s 
in Operation, and for twenty-four Hours afterwards. 


It ſometimes falls out that a Purge works too Super. purge- 
tion, ho to 


long, and, in ſuch Caſe, the Horſe is in danger of 
a Gangrene of the Guts from the Inflammation, 
occaſioned by the Loſs of the natural. Mucus, which 
ſnould daub or ſmear over the Ends of the ſmall 
Blood wefſels and Nerves, ſpread all over the Inſide 


ia: ot co mon Aloes one Ounce; Cream A Purge 
% of Tar:ar in Powder, half an Ounce 3 Salt of iW orme 


cure it. 


of the Bowels; I ſay, by Super purgation, or Over- 


purging this mucous ſlimy Subſtance like Felly, Mosusottbe 
which Nature deſigned as a Sate-guard to cover the Bowels, what, 


nervous Expanſions, and capillary Ramifications of 
the Blood-veſſels, is purged off and conſumed, 
whereby the Animal, whether Man or Hor/e, is in 
a dangerous Condition, from a threatning gangre- 
nous Diſpoſition of the Guts as aforeſaid ; and altho 


the vulgar Part of Mankind, who judge more by 


their Eyes and outward Senſes, than trom any right 
Reaſon or ſound Principles, I ſay, notwithſtanding 
People ſeem pleaſed when a Purge operates ſo brisk- 
ly, as to ſcour off Slime, &c. yet they little know, 
that ſuch Slime is, by Nature, ſeparated by the 

mucilag inqus- 
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mucilaginous Glands of the Inteftines, for the Pur- 


. Poſes aforeſaid ; however, if only a little of this 


mucous-Covering is diſcharged by the Purge, it may 


do well ; therefore, what I would be at, is only to 
caution Mankind againſt being too fond of com- 
mending Purges, on account of their being fo irri- 
tating as to ſcour off a large Quantity of Sine, &c. 
and, when that happens to be the Caſe, I would 
adviſe the following warming Drink, to be admi- 
niſtred without Delay; becauſe, when Nature haz 


got a bent, or turn, towards any Diſcharge, let it 


CordialAfrin- 
gent Drink. 


Bole · Armos 


be in whatſoever Kind it will, as by Stool, Urine, &c. 


we ſhall find ſuch Diſcharge more difficult to curb, + 


the longer we ſuffer its Continuance before we give 
a proper Medicine ; therefore, let the following be 
given, provided the Horſe happens to purge above 
twelve Hours from the time the Purge begins to 
operate. | 

% Take half a Pint of ſimple Mint-water (that 
«© has not been robb'd of its Oil, as is too common. 
% with the Apothecaries) and half a Pint of ſmall. 


4. Cinnamon- Water, and add to theſe, two Ounces 


6 of Venice-Treacle, and an Ounce and a half of 
c true Armeuian-bole in Powder (which I own is 
* hard to come at); boil theſe together for five or 
5 fix Minutes, and after taking it from the Fire, 
« add about four Ounces of ſtrong Cinnamon- Wa- 
« ter, and three Ounces of Syrup of dried Roſes, 


and give it the Horſe milk-warm, and repeat it 


after forty-eight Hours, if Occaſion offers. 

J have mentioned true Armenian-bole, (by the 
Vulgar called Bole-armoniac) becauſe the Sort fold 
in the Shops comes moſtly from France, and is not 
half ſo good as the other; therefore, I ſhall give a 
Deſcription of the two Sorts, ſeeing there is ſcarce 
any Drug more in Ute, eſpecially amongſt Farrieri, 
than Bo/e-armonige. I ſay then, that 


True Bole of Armenia is produced in Afia, in 


niac, the true the ler Afia I would ſay, belonging to the Turks, 
Sortdeſcrib'd. and is a ponderous, fat, brittle Earth, of an aſtrin- 


gent 


o Wy . 70 
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to us; therefore, if any Gentleman has a Deſire to 
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gent Taſte, and of a Colour between red and ye/- 
low. Very little of the true Bole of Armenia comes 


keep a few Drugs genuine, he 9 8 to ſend for 
them to the Aporhecary's- Hall in London, and, by 
employing a proper Perſon, he may be ſure of ha- 
ving what is right. : 

If it is true- Bole, it will be very eaſily reducible 
to a fine Powder, or diſſolved in any Sort of Li- 
quor; this Sort is without Grit, and when held in 
the Mouth, ſeems to melt like Butter, leaving an 
aſtringent Taſte upon the Tongue. 

The Bole produced in France, is more inclinable 
to a yelloau than a red Colour, and is more full of 
Sand and Grit than the former; neither 1s it of that 
particular aftringent Taſte upon the Tongue, and 
thus far with reſpect to Bo/e-armoniac, therefore to 
proceed, | | 

It is a good Horſe that never ſtumbles, is the Knees brokers 
old Saying, and a very true one too; for, in my 
Opinion, there is not on Horſe in a Hundred fit for 
the Road, altho' every Uealer will pretend to tell 
you he has not a bad Horig in his Stable, and, that 
every one he has, is as nimble as a Cat, and will 
carry you as ſafe as if you were in an armed- Chair; Horſes, ſome 
yet (in about ten Miles riding in rough Roads) his »# them not in 
Knees bewray his Pedig ee, and ſhew us, that his 3 
former Maſter was only uſing Words of Courſe in 
the Fockey's-avay, all the while he was commending 
the Beaſt; however, when your Horſe happens to 
be too religiouſly inclined and prays often, it is the 
beſt way to ſell him to ſome Country-Farmer, that 
will put him into the rim which Nature deſigned 
him for, wiz. adding more Weight to the Stern, 
and of Conſequence he will be leſs by the Head, as 
the Seamen term it ; but, betore you offer him on 
Sale, you ſhould cure his Sroꝶen Knees, by rubbing 
them often with the following Ointment, vx. 

« Take two Ounces of Flanders Oil of Bays, oictment for 


© half an Ounce of Honey, two Drachms of Ve- the Cure of 
5 . 66 nice Þ-oken K ners, 
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4 nice-Turpentine, and three Drachms of Quick. 
* filver.“ | | 
Mix the Quichſilver with the Venice-turpentin- 
exceeding well, by ſtirring it about a Quarter o 
an Hour, then add the Oi and Honey, which ſhould 
alſo be well mixed before it is uſed. | 
Anoint the Horſe's Knees Morning and Evening 
with it, and it will cauſe Hair to grow ſooner than 
any thing [ ever try'd, tho indeed, I mult confel:, 
that we are not acquainted with the Reafon why 
Quichſilver ſhould help in this Caſe, and therefore 
we are apt to attribute it to the Greaſe rather than to 
the other; however, thus far we are ſure of, vz. 
Sund = that the above Ointment will cure the Mange or $ca5 
in Hor/es, and kill all the Lice, &c. provided about a 
Pound and a half be prepared, and the Horſe rubb'd 
well with it on a ſunſhine-day, and that the Hai 
will come afterwards, ſooner than by any other Ap- 
plication whatſoever. 
Roweling, It is a common thing amongſt Farriers to Rowe! 
wg ungese! a Horſe upon account of Strains and Shoulder: Gibt 
but it is an abſurd Notion, as I could eaſily make 
appear, would my time permit me, neither can | 
expect to point out all the ww/gar Errors Mankind 
are guilty of, in the Compaſs of a Pocket. Book, tor 
which this Piece is deſign'd; but fo far, I cannot 
help mentioning, viz. That for one right funded 
Notion, there are ten that are diametrically repug- 
nant to right-reaſon and Truth, notwithitanding the 
latter Number may be term'd prevailing Opinions. 
Roweling un- I fay then, that Rewwe/ing has not any thing to 
3 ia do in the Cure of ſrain'd Limbs, or Strains in the 
; Fillets or Couplings, ſeeing an over-ſtretch'd Fibre 
(or, in other Words) a Strain, which is nothing 
elſe, will be beſt cured by Re, and Time propor- 
tionate to the Degree of Inflammation and Heat 
in the affected Part. | 
Bleeding Bleeding, (let it be performed in any Part) may 


kroper. do Service in Strains, as it may help to eaſe the In- 


flammation; but Rawels, as before obſerved, Fr 
| | idle 
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idle and fooliſh, and really unneceſſary, except a 

Horſe is what we may truly call full of Humours. 
What I mean by a Horſe being full of Humours, 

is ſuch a one, whoſe Texture of Fibres is looſe and 


flabby, and his Digeſtion weaker than ſome of his 


Brethren; this Sort of Conſtitution, makes him 
more liable to catch Cold, from whence all other 
Diſorders incident to Animal-bodies may be pro- 
duced, and beſides this Inconveniency, ſuch Horſes 


are more ſuſceptible of contagious-Impreſſions, when ,. 
. 0 . . . o * Air, Conſtitu- 
the Conſtitution of the Air (as we call it) is diſeaſed. tion | 


What J mean by the Conſtitution of the Air is this, 
Dix. We may eaſily obſerve ſome Seaſons more 
healthful than others, altho' the whole Number, to 
wit, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, have 
each of them an Influence upon Animal Bodies, fo 
as to produce this or that particular Diſtemper, or 
at leaſt, 'a Species of the Diſeaſe peculiar to the Sea- 
ſon, which, to diſtinguiſh rightly, is the true je- ne- 
fa: quoi, or unexpreſſible Quality, which every Phy- 
ſician ought to be, tho' few are endow'd with; and 
indeed, when we are qualified as much as mortal 
Men can be, yet, there is ſtill many Cauſes of Di- 
ſtempers which we cannot trace out, but, of Neceſ- 
ſity, are obliged to reſolve them. into the Oo 7), 
of Hippocrates, or Divinum guid of the Latins, that 
is, the Energy of ſome ſupernatural unſeen Agent. 
Thus we ſee in Fuly, Auguft and September, this pre- 
ſent Year, Numbers of People, both old and young 
in the Neighbourhood of Lancaſter, ſorely affected 
with violent Opthalmias, or Inflammation and Swel- 
ling of the Eyes, and in Oxford/bire, a peſtilential- 
Fever amongſt Horſes ; therefore, when Diſtempers 
proceed in this manner, we call them Endemic, or 
peculiar to certain Pari/hes or Counties; whereas the 
Term Epidemic is more extenſive, and may be ap- 
ply'd when any one Diſtemper affects a whole Side 
of a Country; I ſay, when Diftempers come on in 
this Sort, and affect Animal-bodies in general in the 
lame Manner whether Men or Horſes, we ee 
etter 
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better explain the Reaſon than by telling the Iagulre,, 
that it is the natural Conſtitution of the Air that is 
unhealthy and moſt liable to produce ſuch Diſcaſe. 
I remember when I was in Paris, purſuing my 
Studies, a Gentleman publiſhed a Treatiſe, wherein 
iuſects the he undertook to make it appear that moſt or all Di. 
Caaſe of Di- ſtempers proceeded from ſmall Inſects which floated 
e He about in the Air, and were {ſwallowed by Animal 
;magined, in Inſpiration and in their Food; but this Piece, al. 
tho' penn'd with a good deal of Learning, is liable 
to ſeveral Exceptions, as indeed, moſt new- founded 
Notions are, by reaſon the Doctrine ſet- forth in ſuch 
new Hypotheſis is too far ſtrain'd; however, we may 
ſay by this Piece, as well as by many more of the 
like Kind, what Virgil did, when he was asked 
what induced him to read the Works of Ennus 
Quintus, the Calabrian, who taught Cato the Cen- 
for Greek, wiz. I am picking up Jewels from the 
Dunghill of that ancient Poet; fo that we may ob. 
ſerve, that few Men, who write in a voluminous 
Way, write ſo ill, but that we may pick out ſoime- 
thing of Advantage from their Labours, more eſpe 
cially, if the Peruſer has a Head-piece fo fam d. 
that he can ſift the Grain from the Chaf, the Dro- 
from the Sterling-Bullion. Farthermore, 


e 2s It is obſerved in Autumn, when there have been 


mongſt Cetile Eafterly Winds; I mean it is obſerved in ſuch Caſcs 


more frequent jn England, and eſpecially near the Weſte rn-ſhores, 


in Autumn k 
than atother that Diſeaſes amongſt Cattle, are more frequent 


times, than at other times; and this is attributed to the pro- 
digious Quantity of Inſecs which are brought by 
thoſe Winds, either from the Continent, or from 
the Eaſtern Parts of this Iſland, or from both; for, 
as theſe Jz/eFs are (moſt of them) produced from 
Eggs depoſited in Buds and Bloſſoms of Shrubs and 
Trees; which Eggs afterwards ſwell and elevate the 
Place they are lodg'd in, into a kind of Bliſter, as 
may be ſeen in abundance upon the Back-fide of the 
Leaves of the Poplar-Tree: I ſay, as theſe Bliſters 
break, the Iaſeds appear Caterpillirs, and cent 
| . wards 
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wards are transform'd to Flies, and fo are carried 

about by the Winds, and ſpread over the Face of 

the Earth, whence they are (many of them) ſwal- 

lowed by. Animals in their Food, and produce diffe- 

rent Diſtempers, according to the preſent State of 

the Fluids contained in the Animal that ſwallows 

them, but in general they produce Worms in the 

Guts. 

+ I have faid, that the Horſe which is of a looſe ga 
and flabby Diſpoſition, is moſt ſubje& to catch con- ing lest and 
Wh tagious Diſtempers, and alſo, that he will be more Fs 


or- 


liable to Humoxys (as they are called) than the lee ad 
Horie of a firm Make and hardy Diſpoſition ; boy D:ipo- 
: therefore, ſuch Horſes are leaſt fit for Service, be. (iti 
n cCauſe there is not any way, I mean, it is ſcarce 
5 worth while to preſcribe a Courſe of Medicines to 
x perform a Cure that will be laſting ; ſo that the beſt 
£ thing we can do to ſuch Horſes (if we have any that 
„ moves well) is to allow them good Gal/oping-meat 
15 (as we call it) and Exerciſe ; and by this Method, 14 
5 his Tibres will (in fix Months time) become much 1 
2 more ſum and e/aflic, which is what the common Al 
d, People term hard Fly, that is, beſt ſuited to per- 1 
W form long Journeys, Laſh, Rowelling is necef- Rowing ns. 31.08 

ſary, when we want to make Revulſſon; as, firſt, tycnye.ue | WM 
en when the Eyes are fore and inflamed I would ſore and in- 128 
es Rowel them under the Belly, or on the Inſide the #294 1 
es, Thigh, yet never in the Thick of the Buttock as I f ; i 
nt have ſeen ſome Fools of Farriers do, and thereby 1 
o- make a Blemiſh that would continue during the 6 1 
by Horſe's Life. | 1 
om Roweling is likewiſe neceſſary when the Greaſe Meeren 1 . ! 
or, has been a long time about a Horſe's Legs, and Ig de be- ( 
om when the Glands or Kernels about the Throat and e:Miry when 1 
and Ear roots (as they are called) are ſwell'd and tumi- en f 
the fied, as in the Caſe of the Strangles, &c. long Contigus | 
as Captain Burdon has not mentioned the Strangles any 
the any where in his little Book, except under the Ar- e“ 
ters ticle of a Horſe's being 4notted between the Jaws; 
ter- altho' this Diſtemper is the moſt common of any, 
ards | and 
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and more eſpecially, to young Horſes that have 
been taken in and uſed without Caution, and turn'd 
cout again to Graſs, with the like Careleſneſs, or 
lodg'd in cold damp Bedding, and open Stables up- 
on By-roads, ; ; 

J have formerly hinted, that Diſeaſes are better 

prevented than prevented than cured 3 and my Advice delerves t 
5 be kept in mind, tho' I am apprehenſive it will be 
neglected by more Men than it will be minded, be- 
cauſe few have any right Notions about Hories; I 
mean, there are few People that have that value for 


good Horſes as they deſerve ; and therefore, not- 


withſtanding a Gentleman may truly be ſaid to 

be well mounted, yet he is ſo careleſs of his Horſe, 

that he leaves him, when on a Journey to a more 
Caution a= Careleſs Servant, whereby he runs the Riſque of 
gaioſt leaving (and often effectually gets) violent Surfeits of Cold, 
Hort „ Which produce the Strangles, and, not unfrequently, 
a careleſs Ser- the Glanders; together with many more Diitempers 
Toots too tedious for me at preſent to enumerate ; how- 
| ever, the beſt Way, no doubt, when a Horſe has 
| taken Cold, ſo as to threaten the G/anders; or, 
Bleeding ne- What we (in human Bodies) call the Squinancy or 
ceſſary when 
a Morſe has 


pro Fevy perſpirable Matter retained in the Blood, mutt of 


conſequence cauſe a great Tumult and Hurry, and 
heighten the Pulſations of the Heart and Arteries. 
The Quantity of Blood ſhould be proportioned to 
neceſſary to be the Horſe's Strength, and the Degree of the Dil- 
taken away, order; and I think it beſt to bleed in the 'Thigh- 
and fromwhatyein when a Horſe is affected about his Head and 


The Quantity 
of Blood 


Part. Throat. | 
The next thing to be obſerved is to ſweaf him, 
| with the following Drink, viz. | 
A Drinkpro» *© Take Venice-Treacle, or of the Electuary 


Is fob « * called Mithridate, half an Ounce ; and of Lapis- 
f © contra-yerva in Powder, two Drachms; mix 

«© theſe with three Drachms of Philonium Roma- 
„num, and a Scruple of Camphire powdered by 
the help of a few Drops of ſweet * 1 
| 03. SAIF, 


Quincy, is to get him bled, becauſe the obſtructed- 
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„ laſtly, mix all theſe with a Pint of ſmart White- 
« wine, or for want of that, in a Quart of ſtale 
« Beer, and give it the Horſe milk-warm.” 

He ſhould be cover'd very well with a Hood, a 
Blanket and thick Rug, and well bedded, and not 
have any Hay or Corn for twelve Hours, and then 
cooled by Degrees. 

This Method, uſed in time, will prevent that The Cure. 
troubleſome and dangerous Swelling in the 'Throats 
of Horſes term'd the Srrangles, and alio guard the 
Lungs againit that ſharp-tickling Rheum which oc- 
caſions their long and tedious husky dry Coughs, 
which make the Coat ſtare, and caule the Belly to 
run in; ſo that a Horſe, by theſe Colds, appears 
in the Shape (of what the Farriers term) a Chef- 


t# 
— 


in the Spring is the beſt Remedy, provided the Horſe 
is turned out with due Care and Caution. 

When the Cure of the Straugles (by the firſt Thick, warms 
Intention) as the Phyſicians term it, which Metho _ ey” 
"Ra . y Poultiss, 
is juſt now pointed out to the Reader; I ſay, and opening 
when ſuch Method has been neglected, and, that the wet 
the Glands or Kernels of the Throat, together with 3 
the Muſcles about the Root of the Tongue are tu- on, and after- 
mifed and ſwell'd, we have no better Method than 3 py” 
to give eaſe to the Fibres upon the Stretch by the A en 
Application of thick warm and wery-grea/y Poul- is the bel 
it's, ſuch as I have mentioned (p. 103.) with its ay e i 
proper Eucomium; and, by this Means, together che Strangies 
with a good deal of Time, and a great deal of Pa bs been fer- 
tience we may, with the leaſt hazard, effect a Cure, 5 
y bringing the Fumour to Suppuration, and then 
opening it in the ſofteſt part with a ſharp Biſtary 
or. Pen- knife, and dreſſing the Wound with the 
common green Ointment, ſuch as J have ſet down, 

Page 88, and ſtill to apply a /o/tening Poultis till 
the Parts are reſtored to their natural State and 
Condition. | PE | | 

It often happens, that in Caſes of Swellings 

amongſt the glandulous Parts of the Body, . 
SR after 
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Raſons why after one place is opened and the Matter diſcharg'd, 
. another place ſwells and requires Inciſion alſo, 
one Place is and ſo on for ſeveral times; but this is not to be 
opened 2nd - wondered at when, we confider the natural Con- 
eiſ:harged, it ſtructure of the Gland, which, in ſome meaſure, 
ſwells ard re- may be compared to a Clue of Thread; and this 
Soened f be Configuration muſt of Conſequence cauſe the Fluid 
another. contained in the G/ands to circulate very ſlow; 
and from hence it is, that there is not that Heat 
(in many Caſes) as there is in other Swellings where 
the Glands ar leſs concern'd, I mean where the 
larger fort of G/ands are leſs concern'd : for, there 
is not a Part of any Animal, whether Man, Horſe 
or other Creature , that we know of, but there are 
Glands about it, either of the cong/obate or conglo- 
merate kind; yet, in the larger kind, ſuch as are 
the parotid-Glands below the Ears, thoſe under the 
Arm and in the Groin as well as in the Breaſts, 
the Circulation is ſo flow, the Natural heat ſo 
languid, and the Communication of each Gland 
with another ſo ſeparated, that Swellings in theſe 
Parts are of a tedious Duration, and therefore re- 
quire much Patience and greaſy Poultis's as afore- 
laid. Let me now proceed to an account of the 
Gravel in the Kidnies, a Diſtemper which happens 
frequently to Horſes on a Journey, altho' Captain 
Burdon has not ſo much as once mentioned it, as 1 
can find. | 
It may every day be obſerved, by even vulgar 
Capacitics, that a great quantity of Gravel comes 
away with the P:/5 of Horſes; and this is ſeen 
remain upon the Pavement long after a Horſe has 
Acne, ſtaled, and is, what we may, properly enough, 
ter, wist. ſtyle Animal. Tartar. 
There is ſcarce any Fluid without its Tartar; 
even Air has its nitro-aeriel-Tartar; and all Spring 
and Riwver-Waters have it, tho' ſome contain more, 
Mr, geben, ſome leſs, as I have ſhewn in my Lithiafis Angli- 


her Meaicine . ; 
{or the Store Cana, Publiſhed not long before Mrs. Stephen: 


mentioned. 


Gravel in the 
Kidnies. 


5000), 
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. $660 J. for her Diſcovery of the Secret ſhe had 
made uſe of as a Diſſolvent of the Stone. See ſome 
further Obſervation on the Sore and Gravel and this 
Medicine at p. 135, &c. 

I fay, moſt Waters have a good deal of Tartar ; Water of the 
and I remember to have ſeen the Vater pipes in River Sore 
the Streets of Paris fur d up by its ſticking in ſuch Water pipes 
abundance to the ſides of the Tubes, ſo that the with a ſtony 
Work men are obliged now and then to put down Sdbſtance. 
new ones in places upon this account; the Water 
of the River Scyne is of ſuch a petriſying quality: 
and hence we may obſerve, how haſtily, and 
without due Confideration the famous Galenical- 
Phyſician of the Bath, along with his Milk and 
vegetable Diet, recommends Water. drinking to his water-diink- 
Patients, and at the fame time neglects to ſhew ing. 
them which fort of Waters contain leaſt of the 
Stony -Concretion called Tartar ; indeed he ſome- 
times mentions Challiy-MWater and Li meſtone Water; 
yet, in many of theſe Springs, there is abundance 
of Tartar. | 

I remember very well, that it was taught us in 
the Schools of Phy/ic& at Leyden by the late inde- 
fatigable Dr. Boerhaave, wiz. That there is hardly 
any ſuch thing as may truly be called Pure Water; 
no, not even Rain Water the moſt nicely collected, 
altho' this muſt be allow'd the pureſt Water of 
any; but I muſt deſiſt from theſe too curious 
Inquiries, and haſten to my Purpoſe. 

I fay then, that what we call the Gave in Men 
as well as Horſes, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Animal- 
Tartar ; for as that ſort of Subfance is produced in 
Vine and vegetable Fuices when they are throughly 
fermented, ſo in Mankind, the Tartar or Gravel 
in the Urine, is produced from a perfect Concoc- 
tion and Digeſtion of the Food and Aliment taken 
into the Stomach, or in other Words, from Hu- 
nours throughly digeſted ; and therefore it is, that 
People of firm and rigid Fibres, who have the Di- 
teſtive faculty ſtrong, are moſt apt to have the 


Gravel, 


— 
— 
; 


— 
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when the Mucous- covering, which ſhould natu- 

rally defend the fine membranous Expanſion, of 
Nerves, &c. ſpread over the Pelvis of the Kidnies, 

Ureters, &C. is abraded and wore off; and if Horſes 

were to drink fermented Liquors as much as 
Mankind, they would, from their prone Poſition 

of Body, be more ſubject to the Stone and Gravel 

than we are, becauſe, in ſuch a Situation, the 

Tartar or Salts in the Urine would have more time 

to coaleſce and unite ; this is apparent, not only 

| from Natural-reaſon, but alſo from Experience; 
Soldiers who for we find on Examination, that the Soldier, 


n b pr roar wg 
e han - 


— 
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e e far, ſo frequent Complaints of this kind as other 
and why, People; and the Reaſon is, their Beds are much 
more reclining than thoſe generally in uſe among 
us, whereby the Urine does not ſtagnate ſe much 
in the Pelwis of the Kidnies, thereby to afford a 
. better Opportunity for the Tartar or Gravelly par- 
. ticles to join together to ſuch a degree, as that their 
Angles in paſſing along torment both Man and 
Beaſt in a violent manner. | 
signs when a When a Horſe happens to have the Gravel, he 
Horſe has the will ſtrive to piſs often, and thew a ſort of Weak- 
3 neſs in the Fillets, and ſometimes he cannot piſs at 
all for many hours; and altho' it makes him very 
ſick, yet he is not able to vomit, as is common to 
Mankind, when the Gravel is in the Kidnies or 
Ureters in its way to the Bladder ; and from hence, 
I mean from the Vomitings, it is erroneouſly ſtyled 
the Windy gravel, which Appellation among the 
Vulgar, and even among ſome, whoſe Education 
ſhould teach them better, carries no Signification 
along with it; and therefore, they who uſe ſuch 
Term muſt certainly be ignorant of the Animal: 
Oeconomy and the meaning of the word Oſcillatia 
often applied to a kind of Tremor of the Nerves, 
when they are acted upon, or irritated by ſharp- 


pointed Gravelly particles in the Kidnies and Ure- 
teri 


Gravel, more eſpecially as they grow in years, 


lie inBarra*ks g;ho conſtantly lie in Barracks, have not, by 
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ters, on which account, the Nerwes, furniſhed by 
the Plexus Hepaticus and Plexus Splenicus of the 
ſixth Pair of the Brain, which ariſe near the ſides of 
the Proceſſus Annularis ; I ſay, whenſoever the Extre- 
mities of the membranous Expanſion of theſe Nerwes 
ſpread all over the inſide of the K:4nies and Ureters, 
are irritated by pointed Particles of Matter, ſuch as 


N Gravel or the like, there is an Oſcillation, Vibra- 
. tion or Undulation occaſioned, and thence commu- 
> nicated to ſome of the Branches of the eight Pair 
7 of Nerves ſtyled Par Vagum, and fo on to the 
. FF Stomach, from whence the womiting Nauſea and 
a Loathings proceed. This is the true Doctrine, 
y | founded upon a Knowledge of the Animal. Oecono- 
r ny; and without theſe Lights, I mean, without a 
h perfect Knowledge of Anatomy, Human and Com- 
is WU P7arative, as well as that of the Animal Oeconomy, 
ch no Man can truly account for the Symptoms arifing 
a from the Gravel, nor even Sea. ſichneſs or Loathings 
Ar- in Breeding: women, no more than for the Head- 
ir ach, ſubſequent to a Debauch with ſpirituous Li- 
nd quors ; yet theſe, as well as almoſt all the Symproms 


attendant upon particular Diſtempers, are eaſily un- 
he derſtood and unfolded by the Ingenious ; but I am 


Ak- ſorry to ſay it from my own Obſervation, vx. 

"at That where one Man enters into the Practice of 

ery Phyfic regularly and duly qualifed for the Purpoſe, 

1 50 an hundred jump headlong into it without any 

or better Knowledge of Anatomy than an Apothecary's 

ace, Prentice, or even the common-Peaſant, who ima- 

led gines a Man made like a Gun, viz, That there is a * 
the hollow Pipe from the Head to the Fundament, Ii för d 
tion without any Convolutions or Windings; and hence Practice. 
tion he obſerves to you, that the Fumes of the Liquor, 


ſuch after an Over-doſe of Ale, &c. fly up to the 
mal. Brain, and ſo diſorder the Head; this and this 


ation only, is the kind of Reaſoning with many who 
„vel, profeſs Phyfic; but how far ſuch People are wide 
1arp- of knowing Nature, I mult leave to ſome particu- 


re- lar Men to judge, and haſten 5 my Subject. 


of it. 
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[ have already ſaid that a Horſe cannot womzr ; 


no, the Spiral Winding of the Fibres in his Gullet 


oppoſes ſuch Diſcharge, therefore you muſt judge 


of his being troubled with the Grawe/, from other 
Signs, ſuch as his making Water with difficulty, 


voiding a little and often ; and when this is the 


Caſe, give him as follows, viz. 

Take two Ounces of my Cordial-Ball, (Page 
4 54) which almoſt every Apothecary now keeps; 
«& and add thereto two Drachms of Oil of Tur— 
« pentine ; three Drachms of ſweet Spirit of Ni- 
« tre; and the like quantity of Tincture of Salt 
« of Tartar ; and laſtly, add an Ounce and half 
* of cold- drawn Linſeed- Oil. and a quarter of a 
© Pound of Treacle; and mix all in three Pints 


of warm Ale, and give it for a Doſe by little 
and little; and move him gently about for an 


Hour or two.“ 


It may be proper to repeat the Doſe in 48 Hours 


if the Symptoms continue, and to inject the follow- 
ing Gl/ifter, (or that at p. 139.) vi. 
« Take of Mallow and Marih-mallow Leaves, 
* of each four Handfuls ; and of Aniſeed, Caraway 
and Cummin, of each two Ounces; Fenugreek- 
«« feed, three Ounces ; cut the Leaves and bruiſe 
„ the Seeds; after which boil them in four Quarts 
of Water very well, and ftrain out the Liquor; 
to which put two Ounces of Electuary called 
Caryocoſtinum; one Ounce of common Tur— 
*« pentine diſſolved in three Egg Volks; and an 
«© Ounce of Salt-Petre in Powder, and let it be in- 
© jected very warm by the help of a large Blad- 
„der and a long Gliſter- pipe, and the Horſe's 
Tail tied down for a good while, to cauſe him 
* to keep it 'till it has ſufficiently ſoftened the 
« Excrements, and communicated its Virtue by 
means of the abſorbent Veſſels in the Inteftines. 
As there is a great Weakneſs in the Fillets when 
Horſes have the Grawe/ in the Kidnies, I don't 
think it at all proper to ride them, although it 
may 
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may be neceſſary to ſtir them about often; and 
as there is always a Symptomatic feuer where there 
is great Pain, it may be requiſite to bleed, and to 
give warm- Water rather than cold, and that too, 
ſoftened with a Decoction of the Marſb- malloau- 
root, if the Horſe will drink it fo, as I am apt to 
think-he will, provided it be ſcarcely lukewarm. 

Olling the Fillets well with common Linſeed-oil 
warm, will be proper to relax the muſcular Parts, 
and give liberty for the Gravel to paſs along the 
Ureters to the Bladder. | 

If the Horſe refuſes the warm-Water with Marſh- 
mallow-root, you may put a little Oat-meal to it, 
and 1t will intice him to drink it. 


9 


| There are ſome Countries where the Springs 
produce ſuch hard Water, (as its called) that the Ri- 
i vers and Ripulets fed by them, are of a petrify ing 

| nature, and the Horfes bred upon ſuch Grounds, are 
* obſerv'd more liable to Gravelly Diſorders. 
8 It is likewiſe obſerved that the Negroes in Af ica 

are leſs ſubject to Gravelly Concretions than the 

Sy Europeans; and this, no doubt, proceeds from the 
* Pureneſs of their Waters, which, in general, are 
— found to be the lighteſt in the known World. 14, 
le The Waters in E neland leait ſubject to fur Tea- Waters tft 12: 
s kettles with Stone, are as I remember, thoſe convey'd : „ {it 
I; in a Pipe for the benefit of the Inhabitants of 440 
ed Heod/den in Hertford/þire, alſo that of Hawvering-hill 
Ar- in Egex, likewiſe that which ſupplies Hampron- 
an Court, and at the Fountain-head at Mr. Harvey's 
in. of Comb; and the Waters of North-Holmes and in 
d- Old Park, which ſupply the Dean, Prebtudaries 
or and other Inhabitants of the City of Canterbury; 
_ I fay, theſe Waters contain little, and indeed, ſome 
the 


of them produce no ſtony Incruſtations ; for I have 
by obſerv'd at a Coffee houſe at Hodſdon aforeſaid, that 
J. no ſuch thing adhered to the ſides of a large Kettle 
that had ſtood over the Fire for fourteen Years, 


ont without once being ſcraped or clean'd to free it 
u lt from ſuch hard Subſtances; and no donbt, but 
nay | G 2 „ there 
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there are many more Waters in England, Scotland 
and Wales, which are moſtly free from ſtony 
Particles, and theſe Springs can't be better diſco- 
vered than by inſpecting the old Tea-kettles in uſe 
in the Neighbourhood of each place; for it is be- 
yond all doubt, that both Men and Horles, thro' 
length of time, ſuffer by drinking ſuch Waters as 
contain much of the ſtony petrifying quality I have 
been ſpeaking of. | 

Bloody Wa- A Horſe upon a Journey, when he has been 


ar ſtrained in the Fillets, will piſs bloody Water, or at 


leaſt, his Pi will be of the Colour of Moſs-water ; 


and the ſame Symptom will alſo happen in Caſes of 


the Grawel, where the pointed Angles of the ſmall 
Stones in. paſſing along excoriate the fine Mem- 
brane that covers the Extremities of the evaneſcent 
Arteries and capillary Veins, ſo that the Blood is 
ſpued out and mixed with the Ur:ne. 


The Cure. The Cure conſiſts in the Mar/+- mallow water as 


above directed, and the following Ball, viz. 
“ Take of the common Cordial. Ball, (p. 54.) 


c two Ounces; and mix with it of the beſt Dra- 


*« gon's- blood, in Powder, three Drachms ; dil- 
*« ſolve theſe in two Quarts of pretty ſtrong Lime- 
water; then boil it up with two Ounces of 
«© Gum-arabic; and of Nettle-juice freſh gathered, 
** four Ounces ; alſo half an Ounce of crude Allum 


in Powder; and three Ounces of Diacodium, 


© and ſtrain out for Uſe.” | 
The Lime water is thus prepared, viz, 
Take about a Pound and half of quick-Lime, or 
L+»e water Lime that is not ſlack'd, and pour upon it in a glazed 


ow prepared: Pot, about a Gallon of boiling-Water, and let it | 
ſtand twelve Hours to ſettle, after which you may | 


decant off the top fine and clear for the aforeſaid 


purpoſe : but if you want it ſoon, you may moſtly | 


get it from any Apothecary of Buſineſs ; for theſe 


generally have it ready made, as it is often re- 
quires in the phyſical Way, tho' theirs is not quite 


o full of the Sa/ts of the Lime as what I have here 
preſcribed. | | The 
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The above Decoction may ſerve for four-Do/es, 
to be given every twelve Hours milkwarm. 
A Surfeit is no more than an over-heating, and Surfcit, 
afterwards cooling too faſt, whereby a ſudden Tu- 
mult in the Bod and Faices is occaſioned ; there- 
fore this Diſorder may, properly enough, be referr'd 
to the Claſs of Coughs or Colds, (p. 76, Sc.) of 
which I have ſufficiently treated before; and, if the 
Greaſe happens to come on aſter a Surfeit, it may be 
cured as before debſcrib'd under that Head (p. 5 .); 
yet, there are many Horſes whoſe Coats will ſtare 
and ſtand an end do what you will with them, un- 
leſs we were to keep them wholly at galloping- 
Meat and Exerciſe accordingly ; ſo that every 
Horſe whoſe Coat ſtares (unleſs he be Hide-bound 
withal) muſt not be therefore deem'd a ſurfeited- 
Horſe. | 
What I have before obſerved (p. 50) with re- Cur often 
ſpect to Cuts or Wounds, either upon the n 
parts, or thoſe that are tendinous or finexvy, I hear- 
tily wiſh may be religiouſly and ſtrictly minded; 
for, as in the preſent Caſe, wiz. Surferts, it often 
happens that the Cure is attributed to wrong 
Agents; fo in Cuts, Bruiſes and Wounds, I have as 
often laughed in my ſleeve to ſee a fooliſh Fellow 
aſcribe the Cure to his never. failing-Ointment, Bal- 
fam or Wound-water, which had ſcarce any thing 
to do in the Affair. „ | 
What I would be at is this, wiz. So ſoon as cnn acts 
the Fibres of an Animal. Body are divided, or in Wound. 
plainer Engliſs, ſo ſoon as a Wound is received or 
a Bruiſe is given to either Man or Horſe upon any 
of the Parts which are required to move much, or 
ſuſtain Weight; in ſuch Caſes, I inſiſt upon it, 
that REST and TIME will do more, than all 
the famed Bal/ams, Ointments or Tintures in the 
Univerſe, let them be ever ſo dignified or diſtin- 
guiſhed with pompous Titles of profeſs'd Cures per- 
form'd by them in an Hour's time, c. &c, &c. 
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I have ſaid Re and Time, but the Reft I mean, 


is keeping the wounded Limb in a horizontal Po- 


fure, otherwiſe the Part will inflame, ſwell, and 


tend to a Mortification, of which dire Evil, the 
firſt Stage is only a ſlight preternatural-heat upon 
the Part ; and this may be prevented, if the Horſe 
is forced down and kept ſo till the Wound is di- 
geſted a little, and the Anguiſh abated ; neither 
indeed are all Horſes alike with reſpect to bearing 
ſuch Misfortunes ; for theſe differ as much as 
Mankind with reſpe& to their Texture of Fibres, 
ſome anſwering to the fr, others to the fourth 
String of a Fiddle, or, in other Words, ſome have 
more delicate and tender Fibres than others, and 
therefore theſe will be more liable to Hazards upon 
any Bruiſe or Wound ; and, altho' every Man does 
not loſe his Life after unskilful Bleeding in the Arm, 


and wrong Management afterwards, yet I have 


ſeen ſome that have died upon ſuch Accounts, nay, 
even from the prick of a Thorn upon a Font, and 
ſtirring the Limb too ſoon ; fo that, I ſay, too much 


Caution cannot be taken when the Fibres (eſpecially 


near the larger 'Tendons) are divided, or ſeverely 
bruiſed or prick'd, and this 1s beit done by placing 
the wounded Part ſo as that the Blood- veſſels may 


be in a horizontal Situation, and afterwards, any 


{ort of warm-grealy-Pou/tis tied upon it will do to 
relax the Fibres and prevent Inflammation, only 
minding to ſmear over the Wound with the com- 
mon green Ointment, called Unguentum viride of the 
Shops, and a Piece of ſoft Tow over it. 

I have run into this Digreſſion upon Wounds and 
Bruiſes, tearing. leſt a Story (tho' a good one) 
when told only once over might be loſt, therefore, 
Reader, be careful, and circumſpect in ſtudying the 
Doctrine, I have inculcated, and then thou needeſt 
not be beholden to the Common Farrier for his Ad- 
vice, how to cure thy Horſe that has got a Cut or 
Bruiſe upon his Leg, &c. 
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The Reader will think me rambling, I ſuppoſe, Serfcits re- 


by flying off from my Account of a Surfeit in dre Tine. 
Horſes to that of Wounds and Bruiſes; but I de it 

only to ſhew that Farriers will have us believe their 
Applications perform Cures, when Reſt and Time 

are the main Agents; and that Surfeits may alſo be 

cured without any Medicines beſides the Commor- 
Cordial-ball, provided the Horſe be taken care of 

by a proper and ſober Groom, who places more 
Confidence in a-warm-wide-Stall, clean-Beding and 
Feeding, together with brick and laborious Dreſſing 

and moderate E xerciſe, than in all the whole Far- 

rage of ill-contriv'd- Compoſitions of the Farriers 

and Dabblers in the Art of Phyſic. | 

The Malanders are certain Chops or Cracks in Vialancers. 
the bend of the Knees at the upper End of the 

Back. ſinews, occalion'd' from a ſharp-hot Humour, 

but moſtly from Slothfulneſs and want of Care. 

The Cure conſiſts in clipping off the Hair, and 
anointing the Sores Night and Morning, with the 
following Ointment, wiz. 

„% Take Flanders Oil of Bays, three Ounces ; Olutme n, 
« white Vitriol burnt and powder'd, three Drachms ; | 
« Quickſilver, half an Ounce ; Oil of Turpentine, 

« two Drachms : Mix.“ | 

Stir the Quickſilver for half an Hour with the 
O1l of Bays and Oil of Turpentine, and then add 
the white Vitriol. 

There is alſo an excellent Preparation for the 

Purpoſe, made with Lapis Calaminaris, vi. 
Take four Ounces of freſh Butter, and ſtir 
© into it when melted, three Ounces of Lapis Ca- 
* /aminaris, finely levigated or powdered, and keep 
* it ſtirring *till it is ſo cold, as that the Powder 
will not fall to the Bottom.“ | 

With this Ointment, let the Places be rubb d 
Morning and Evening for ſome time, after cutting 
away the Hair, and waſhing with warm-Water, Milanders 

Some Horſes are ſo ſubje& to the Malanders, ca- 3 
that it is hard to keep them free, and really they 2 yay. 
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are often ſo inveterate, and the Humour ſo ſharp 
and corroſive, that the Sinew is contracted, and the 
Horſe ſteps ſhort and ſtumbles ; this happens moſtly 
to old Horſes that have rough long Hair in the 


bend of the Knee; and, as theſe Sores are fituate 


upon a Foixt where there is much Motion, they are 
hard to heal as before obſerved, under the Head of 
Wounds in general ; however, there 1s nothing 
better in theſe Caſes, than Ointments which con- 
tain Ingredients of a drying Virtue ſuch as the 
common white-Ointment of the Shops, mixed with 
a little Scat, if the Horſe is Black, or with Bo/e- 
armeniac, if he is a Bay; juſt ſo as to hinder the 
thing from being too much ſeen, while one mounts 
in a ſtrange Place, for nothing takes the Eye more 
(unleſs it is a fine Woman) than a fine Horſe free 
from blemiſh, that moves juſtly and truly upon his 
Limbs, from the Door of the Inn where one has 
lodged, becauſe every Santerer in the Street, has 
his Obſervation to make on this Account; inſomuch, 
that many times, when I have had Horſes that linged 
or halted a little at the firſt ſetting out, J have been 
ſo aſhamed to mount them in ſtrange Places amongſt 
Gentlemen, that I have ordered them to be warmed, 
by moving them about for a Quarter of an Hour 
before-hand, in order to make them ſtep off hand- 
ſomly from the Inn. 

Captain Burdon has taught us how to dock a 
Horſe with the greateſt Sagacity ; but as this Ope- 
ration 1s very ſeldom perfomed upon the Road, I 
ſhall not trouble the Reader with an Account of it; 
therefore ſhall only ſay a Word or two about nick- 
ing a Horſe's Tail, to make him carry it well. 

Every Farrier and experienced-Groom (as we iro- 
nically call them) will tell you, they can cut a 
Horſe's Tail to perfection; and yet we often ſee 
the poor Creatures loſe their Lives by the inflam- 
mation, heat and ſwelling of the Parts about the 
Operation ; this I have ſeveral times been an Eye- 


_ witneſs of; neither can any Method or Medicine 


prevent 
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prevent the Diſaſter, when once the Affair is ex- 
ceſſive; I mean, when the Heat and Inflammation 
is violent, and ſpreads itſelf into the Rectum, or 
Arſe-gut, &c. | | 

It is not a very eaſy matter for a Farrier to cut a 
Horſe's Tail, ſo as that he will afterwards carry it 
well; what | mean by carrying it well, is carrying 
it ſo, as that a pretty good Judge ſhall not know 
whether it is not natural; and for this end, he muit 
carry it equally from his Body ; and not cock up the 
Point like a Sguirrel, as many do that have been 
cut, leaving the Middle of the Dock lower than any 
Part elſe; in order to remedy which, the Farrier, 
or other Operator, will preſently tell you, he can 
looſen the Sinewws nearer the Horle's Body and make 
him carry a more equal Tail, but it 1s here, that 
the greateſt Hazard in Nicking hes ; for if he hap- 
pens to give the croſs-cut deep, and near the Fuuda- 
ment, there is great Reaſon to ſuſpect the Horle's Lite 
is in Danger; and it is very odd to obierve, tliat 
ſome Horſes get over ſuch a Nic ing preity caty : 
whereas others (that I have thought were not cut 
ſo deep nor ſo near the Body) have lingered a fe- 
Days, and then died; I ſay. this is difficult to de- 
termine, viz. whether it is want of Care in pre 
venting the cold Air from hurting the Wound, or 
it is the Idioſyncraſy, or peculiar Temperament and 
Diſpoſition of one Horſe from another which makes 
the Difference; however, it is beſt, not to run any 
great Hazards, ſeeing, we may eaſily eſcape them, 
and yet make a Horſe carry his Tail well; and the 
following Method, in my Opinion and Experience 
is beſt, viz. | 

Let the Horſe be carefully caſt or thrown down Cutting the 
upon Straw or ſoft Ground, and his Feet faſtened 5 *< 5les 
well, and a good heavy Fellow ordered to hold ing it ts te 
down his Head, by kneeling upon his Mane, Oc. beit Adyan- 
Then take one of the two Irons in readineſs, in a*** 
chafing Diſh of hot Coals, and cut thro' the S. 
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news on each Side the Dock almoſt, tho' not quite 
to the Middle ; for, in that Place, there lies a 
conſiderable Artery, which there is no Occaſion to 
ſever, becauſe tis the Strength of the Sine, under 
the Tail, that are too ſtrong for thoſe above, which 
hinders many Horſes from ſetting their Tails well, 
and when theſe are properly looſened, the Bufineſs 
is done. 

I ſay, your Cut on each Side upon the S7nerws, 
ſhould be about an Inch and half from the ſetting 
on of the Tail, and pretty deep, and the breadth 


af your Cutting Iron, ſhould be more or leſs ac- 
cording to the thickneſs of the Horſe's Rump; for 


ſome fine-bred- Horſes have very ſmall and ſlender 


Docks, and therefore require a narrower Fon, ſo 


that it is beſt to have the Irons from three Quarter. 


of an Inch to an Inch and half broad, if you would 
have what is neceſſary on theſe Occaſions. 


I have obſerved, that when the Cro/5-cut is made 
deep and near the Body, as is the Method with 
many who pretend to /e Tails, the Parts often ſwell 
exceedingly, and threaten, if not effectually ac- 
quire, a mortified State that terminates in the Death 
of the poor Creature ; and how, in the Name of 
Goodneſs, ſhould it -be otherwiſe, while we ſuffer 
a Parcel of blundering Fellows, to cut, mangle and 


' torment our Horſes, without being acquainted with 


the Difference of an Artery from a Vein, a Nerve 
from a Tendon, &c. ſetting aſide all the other 
neceſlary Qualifications requiſite to furniſh out an 
expert and skilful Leech. But to return. 

When you have finiſhed the Cut near the Horſe's 
Body on each fide the Tail, thro' the whole Breadth 
of the ſtrong Sinews almoſt, but not quite to the 
Middle of the Dock, and well up towards the Hair, 

then you may make a ſecond Burning on each 
Side as before, and, at about two Inches from the 
other; after which, you may cut quite acroſs the 
Tail, for there is no Danger four Inches from the 
Body. | When 
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is beſt to hinder (in ſome Meaſure) the too quick 
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When all the Cuts are made, but the more there 
are, the more equal will the Horſe carry, unleſs his 
Tail is too long, in which Caſe he ſhould loſe a 
Joint or two as you ſee neceſſary; I ſay, when you 
have made as many Wounds as neceſſary, you ſhould 
work the Tail back and forward to make the mu/- 
cular Parts and Sinews which are cut, ſhew them- 
ſelves, in order to be diſſected or ſeparated from 
the reſt, which you cannot ſo well come at; and 
alſo, in order to hinder the uniting again of the 
Tendons and Muſcles which are ſevered ; for if this 
ſhould happen without a deal of new Fleſh putting 
out, the Horſe would belittle the better for Nicking; 
and, for this Reaſon, it is very neceſſary to pulley up 
the Tail during the time of healing the Wounds ; 
and the time of uſing the Pulley, ſhould be about 
three or four Days after the Operation, and the 
Sores dreſſed with a Bunch of Feathers dipt in warm 
Ointment (ſuch as the following) twice a Day, 
which will prevent, what the /ulgar term, fe/tering 
up into the Horſe's Body. | 
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« Take Roſin and Burgundy-pitch, of each two Ointment ts 
© Ounces ; common Turpentine, three Ounces ; e 
© Hogs-lard, purified from Salt, &'c. twelve Ounces; Tall. 
French Verdigreaſe in fine Powder, half an 
© Ounce; mix and make an Ointment, by adding 
© the Verdigreaſe laſt of all, when the reſt is cooled 
« a little off the Fire, and ſtirring the {ame in by 
«© Degrees, till the Ointment is almoit as thick as 
« Treacle, and that the Powder cannot ſettle to the 


«. Bottom.“ 


* 


This is a good Wound ointment either for Man or 
Beaſt, excepting that the Quantity of Yerdigrea/e as 
here ordered, is too much for thoſe ſort of Wounds 
that are free from fungous or ſpungy proud- Fleſh ; 
yet, as there are not many of that kind, and, as it 
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Granulation or Budding forth of new Fleſh, at the 
Extremities of the Evane/cent Arteries, &c. it is 
better to uſe an Ointment that is more deterſive 
than epuletic ; or, to ſpeak more intelligibly, it is 
better to uſe a arp Ointment, than a greaſy One; 
ſeeing the Sides of all Wounds ſhould be kept as 
low as the new S4in that generates about them. 

* Fever, If your Horſe has a Fewer, which may be known 
from the too exalted Motion of his Heart, bleed 
him according to his Strength and the Violence of 
the Symptoms (ſee p. 78.) ; and, next Day, give 


him as follows, 7s. 
Bolus for a Take Venice treacle, half an Ounce ; Snake- 
Fever, to be «© robt in fine Powder, two Drachms ; Diaphoretic 
mixed in Beer. 4 Antimony, and Engliſh Saffron in Powder, of 
«© each, one Drachm; Syrup of Saffron, as much 
„ as neceſſary, to make it of the Conſiſtence of 2 
«© Bolus; which you may mix in a Quart of warm 
«© ſmall Beer, and ſome common Treacle, and give 
«« it your Horſe for a Dole; and repeat it every 

eight or ten Hours, till Sweat is procured.” 


It ſhould be aſſiſted in its Operation with a thick 
warm Rug or the like, and let him have lukewarm 
Water with Oatmeal offered him very often, and if 
he will drink it with a Mixture of Spirit of Nitre, 
I mean, faveet Spirit of Nitre, you may give him 


in the Proportion of half an Ounce to three Gal- 


lons of Water. | 
Sweating, the It is. not very eaſy to know when a Horſe ſweats 
deſt Cure in moderately, becauſe of the Hair upon his Body; 
molt Fever. however, if the Pores are kept open by a kindly 
Warmth, and a higher Perſpiration than ordinary 
only occaſioned, it will be a great Means of carry- 
ing off the feveriſh Heat in his Blood ; for there 
is no Evacuation (except womiting, and that you 
can't well bring a Horle to) I ſay, there is not any 
Evacuation better adapted to the Cure of Fewers of 
all 
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all kinds, whether in human or Brute- Creature, 
than a kindly Seas, and to keep the Body of an 
, equable Warmth, according as the Symptoms in- 
dicate; tho” indeed I muſt confeſs, that, in Human- 
Bodies, a lenient eaſy Purgative, now and then, 
procures relief, yet this Method cannot be purſued 
in Horſes, by reaſon of the length of the Alimen- 
tary tube, or Guts from the Stomach ; or, rather, 
from the Root of the Tongue to the Anus or Fun- 
dament ; for this, together with the rigid Con- 
ſtructure of the Fibres which compoſe the Body of 
a Horle, requires ſuch Draſtic or ſtrong purgative 
Medicines that Fuel would be added to the Flame, 
and the Fewer increaſed, ſeeing no purging Medi- 
cine, that carries its Operation farther than the 
prime vie, or firſt Paſſages, ſuch as the Stomach 
and Bowwels, is ſafe in theſe Caſes, for Reaſons al- 
ready cited; and therefore a proper Per/þiration, 
or, if the Symptoms be urgent, a Sweating pro- 
portionable to the height of the Fewer, along with 
plentiful Dilution, ſuch as Water and Oatmeal, 
with ſweet-Sp:rit of Nitre, with which it is before 
ordered to be impregnated ; I fay, this Method in ö 
a Horſe, as well as in almoſt all kinds of Fewers in Mi 
Mankind, is moſt effectual; and therefore Bier- Common Me- 1 
ing, Cuping, &c. have more of Pomp and Shew rn i 
in theſe Caſes, and ſerve more to amuſe the Vulgar, 
! and pleaſe the outward Senſes than any thing elſe; 
and yet there are ſome, nay, I am ſorry to ſay it, 
there are many Phy/icians in the World, who ſplit 
; Hairs to ſo great Wonder, that unleſs Bleeding, 
; Cuping, and Bliſtering be uſed in Fevers, the Farce 
/ is never well acted ; and ſo prone are we to the 
/ pleaſure of being deceived, and to pay more for a 
e 
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Cure after a good ſmarting Bout aud running the 
Gauntlet thro' the Faculty of Phy/iczans and their 
1 Attendants, that we think our Money ill beſtow'd, 
7 if we are cured in too eaſy a way; much like the 
Wamgn we are told of, who grumbled to pay J 
go 
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good Artiſt fx Pence for pulling her a Tooth out 
eaſy, becauſe ſhe had, in other like Caſes, been 
haul'd round and round the Shop for a Groat ; ſo 
that, I ſay, it is not conſiſtent with worldly Policy 
to perform Cures without giving our Patients ſome 
trouble; I mean ſome particular fort of Patients, 
ſuch, as that unleſs they obſerve an Air of Sapiens 
in the Don, and are told that the Moon is made of 
Green-Cheeſe, they look upon him as a filly illite- 
rate Fellow that cures Folks by halves, | 
I could tell a very merry Story agreeable to the 
Doctrine I am upon, would my time permit, in re- 
lation to a Caſe I was concern'd in along with too 
- Others of the Fraternity, where before I could get 
quit of theſe Hangers on, who were continually 
arguing about Deliriums, imperfect Criſis, &c. 
apparent in the Urine of a Gentleman that is truly 
worthy of the high Truſt lately repoſed in him 


by the King; I fay, I was, in fa#, obliged ſe- 


eretly to piſs in the Urinal my ſelf to rid the Room 
of the two Doctors, who, I was ſatisfied, were 
| running the Risk of my good Friend's Life with 
Caſe, a par- their Bolus's, Draughts, &c. &c. &c. neither was 1 
tieulerly mer- able, by any Argument, to perſuade theſe two 
one. knowing Men, that the crude thin Urine rendered 
by our Patient, was occaſion'd from the Salis of 
the French-flies (as they are called) which had got 
into his Blood, from three large B/iter-plaiſler: 
they inſiſted upon being apply'd to his Neck and 

Arms. 

I would here beg leave to be underſtood, that 
the aboveſaid Gentleman was not himſelf one of 
thoſe ſort of Perſons 1 have hinted at in the pre- 
ceding Paragraph, no, it was the two Doctors that 
were doing ſomething extraordinary in order for a 
good Incrementum of Fees when they found a weal- 
thy Patient; but as ſoon as I had got my Water 
into the Urinal, theſe Practiſers quickly ſpied the 
perfect Crifis and Reſolution of the Diſtemper, and 

| were 
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were unanimous in Opinion, that the Patient's 
Pulſe, together with all the Symptoms, were of a 
Piece with the ſound Urine produced : therefore, 
O! ye Sons of ÆAſculapius] Be not too preſuming 
and arrogant in your Profeſſion, ſeeing you may be 
liable to be cenſured in like manner with the Z 
I am ſpeaking of, but ſtudy Nature attentively, by 
paſling regularly and circumſpectly thro' the Sci- 


ences | have ſeveral times mentioned; and this, 


together with a true Knowledge of the Parts of 


the Mechanical-Machine you are to perform upon, 


will enable you to juſtify your Practice before any 
Aſſembly of learned Men in this World, which is 
all that an honeſt Man can wiſh or hope for as a 
Phyfician. Now to return. 


I have already ſpoken of Grawel in the Kidnies Grave in the 
dies, 


(p- 118, 119.) ſhall now fay a Word or two more, 
ſeeing it is a very common Diſorder upon a Jour- 
ney, but more eſpecially upon long Journeys, when 
a Horſe is ſtrained and heated above his Strength: 
And therefore firſt, if it was not for the Food which 


Horſes live upon, they would, moſt of them, ſuffer | 


extremely from the Gravel, becauſe their prone po- 
ſture of Body hinders the Pi, or ſerous and 
thin parts of the Blood, from paſſing ſo quickly 
and eaſily off by the K:duies and Ureters, as would 
otherwiſe happen if the Creature were erect ; for, 
the Salls of the Urine, or, what we may term the 
Animal-tartar, has more time in the Peluis of the 
Kidnies, &c. to coaleſce and come together, fo as 
to form Gravel or ſabuloaus Concretions 
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If any Perſon obſerve where a Horſe has ſtaled, Animal Tars 


it may eaſily be diſcovered, when the Pavement is N 


dried a little, that the P:/5 of this Animal is full 
of Tartar, which ſhews it ſelf in a kind of brown 
Powder; and therefore, as I have already obſer- 
ved, if Horſes were to drink fermented Liguors, 
as Wines, Sc. which contain a deal of Tartar, 
they would, from their Situation of Body, be more 
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ſubject than Mankind to breed the Stone; and 
moreover, as before obſerved p. 120. the Soldiery 
who lie in Barracks, are not ſo liable to the 
Stone and Gravel, as other Men; which Obſerva- 
tion is mentioned by that very ingenious Inquirer 
into Nature, Stephen Hales, D. D. and his Reaſon 
is good, wiz the Beds they lie on are very much 
upon the recline, ſo that their Heads are higher 
than ours in a common way, which makes the 


Urine paſs quicker into the Bladder by its own 


weight, and as large Particles of Gravel, or, what 
the Chemical. Philoſophers ſtyle Animal-Tartar, will 
paſs thro' the Canal of the Urethra or Piſs-Pipe 
from the Bladder outward, than can poſlibly thro' 
thoſe of the Ureters from the Kidnies to the 
Bladder ; for this Reaſon I fay it is, that ſmall 
Stones in the fr, are much more dangerous than 
large ones in the latter. 

I have fully ſhewn, in a ſmall Treatiſe pub- 


liſhed in the Year 1739 intitled, Lithiaſis Angi:- 


cana, or a philoſophical Inquiry into the Nature 


and Origin of the Stone and Gravel in Human 


Bodies, that moſt or all Fluids whatſoever con- 
tain Tartar of one kind or other ; and that even 
Air it ſelf has its peculiar Tartar, but as Anima!- 
Tartar, or what 1s vulgarly called by the Name 
of the Grawe/, is the Point at preſent in que- 
* I ſhall keep to the Text; therefore, V, 

ay: | 

It is not yet made appear, notwithſtanding 
5000 J. has been paid Mrs. Stephens for her Diſſol- 
went of the Stone, that her Medicines will perform 
what ſhe and ſome others would have us believe; 
for, on the contrary, I can teſtify, that many 
Perſons in my Neighbourhood have uſed large 


| Quantities of thoſe Medicines, and that too, for a 


long time together, without any Benefit, altho' 1 
muſt confeſs, that where the Stone happens to be 
of a ſoft porous nature, the Medicines bid fair for 


* 
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a Cure; and, as none of us can form a true Pro- 
Perle as to the ſoftneſs or hardneſs of the Stone in a 

erſon's Bladder, it may be adviſable to take of 
thoſe Medicines for ſome time, and by the Frag- 
ments which frequently fall off the Stone, we can 
eaſily tell of what Conſiſtence the reſt is; which, 
if it proves of the harder kind, I am ſure, the Pa- 
tient had better run the risk of a Recovery by un- 
dergoing the Operation, than fruitleſly ſwallow 
down the nauſeouſly lixivious and greaſy Medicines 
as directed by the Haid Mrs. Stephens. 

J have cut a great many for the Stone in the 


Courſe of my Practice, and with as much Succeſs, 
I believe, as the reſt of my Brethren, and have 


ſeen ſcores of both Sexes eaſed of the Burden I 
am ſpeaking of at the Hotel de Dieu at Paris, 
and have been ſurprized to ſee ſuch difference in 
the ſhape and hardneſs of the Stones, inſomuch that 
while ſome are as ſoft as Rotten ſlone, others are 
as hard as a Brown-pebble; and, one I remember 
to have ſeen taken from a Man, that had Excre- 
ſcences upon it, directly like thoſe we obſerve on 
Muſcle ſhells, this was of an exceeding firm and 
hard nature; however, the poor Man recovered to 
admiration : but, for a true Specimen on Nature's 
Operations, with reſpe& to the Generation of 
Animal-Tartar, I mean, with reſpect to the Con- 
ſiſtence, Shape, &c. of Stones in the Bladder, let 


any Perſon (who has opportunity) view the large 


number of all Sizes which are kept in a Box with 
an Iron Lattice over it at the Hoſpital in Paris 
called la Charite, where the Monks are the Sur- 


geons, and I think very cruel ones as any I have 


ever beheld. But to the Point. 

If your Horſe has the Grave/ in his Kidnies, 
Ureters or Bladder, he will ſeem weak in his Fil- 
lets, and piſs often and with difficulty, and but 
a little at a time, and, I have ſeen Horſes, which 
could not ſtale a Drop for two Days or n, 

an 
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and all the time tumble and groan exceſſively ; if 
this is the Caſe I ſay, the beſt Method will be as 
follows, viz. 


„Take one Ounce and half of my Cordial- | 


% Ball (p. 54.) ; half an Ounce of Sope of Tar- 
* tar; and one Drachm of Mazrtheww's Pill, or a 
„ Drachm and half, if the Horſe is luſty and 
© ſtrong ; beat theſe well together, and make it up 
into two Balls with Liquorice Powder, and give 
it for a Doſe out of a Horn with warm ſtale 
« Beer and a little Treacle- 


The Medicine may be repeated once in 24 Hours 
if the Symptoms are urgent, and warm Water, or 
rather Water that is lukewarm, ſhould be offered 


him every two or three Hours; for, this Ball 


will occaſion Thirſt, and it is ſo much the better 
for it, becauſe drinking large quantities, is not im- 
Proper in Caſes of the Gravel in the Kidnies or 
Ureters of Man or Beaſt, altho* we find in general, 


that People afflicted with this Diſorder are afraid 


of drinking, apprehending that it will occaſion 
more Pain, &c. 

J might here enter into a Philo/opical Account 
of the Operation of the above Medicine, and ſhew 
the Reader how an Opiate, as in the Matthew's 
Pill, may become a Diuretic, by cauſing an uni- 
verſal Relaxation of the Solids, occaſioned thro' the 
pleaſant Titilation it gives to the Nerwes- in the 
Stomach, &c. but this would appear foreign to my 
preſent purpoſe, notwithſtanding it is an eaſy Task 
to perform, as well with reſpe& to Opiates, as all 
other Drugs and Medicines made uſe of in our pre- 
ſent Materia Medica, which, it muſt be owned, 
are not a few; I mean, it is an eaſy Task to a 


| Perſon of a liberal Education (endowed with com- | 


mon Senſe, a thing which all pretend to, yet few 
are Maſters of) to ſhew the true Reaſons, why this 


or } 
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or that Medicine operates by Vomit, Stool, Urine, 
Sweat, & c. But this Doctrine, no Perſon has ſo 
fully pointed out to us as my Preceptor the moſt in- 
defatigable and truly learned Herman Boerhaave, 
late Profeſſor at Leyden, in his Book de wiribus Porrhaave 


Medicamentorum, which Piece, I do aver it, unleſs 
well underſtood by the Profeſſors of Phyfic, they do 
not deſerve the honourable Name ot Phy/icians. 
But to return to the Gravel in the Kidnies, &c. of 
Horſes. 

If the Horſe continues long in Pain and ſtrives 
to ſtale often, he ſhould have the following Gliſter 
injected very warm thro' a long Pipe. viz. 


4 Take of the Leaves of Mallow and Marſh- Second Gliler | 


*« mallow, of each three Handfuls ; Pellitory of the 


Wall, two Handfuls; Juniper Berries bruiſed, 
two Ounces; Aniſeed and Grains of Paradiſe 
bruiſed, of each half an Ounce; boil theſe in 
four Quarts of Water to two; then ftrain and 
add of Electuary, called Caryocoſlinum, other- 
wiſe called the Clove and Coſtus Electuary, one 
Ounce ; and of common Salt and freſh Butter 
(or Oil of any Sort) of each two Ounces ; mix 
and inject as aforeſaid, as warm as you ſuppoſe 
the Horſe may bear it, and tye down the Tail 
« a good while afterwards.” A Drink for the 
Gravel and the former Gliſter are at Page 122. 
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It will be proper to ſtir the Horſe about pretty 


often, and to offer him lukewarm Water with 


Oatmeal, and about half an Ounce of /aveer-Spriret- 
of- Nitre, mixed in a common Pail-full of Water, 
or to impregnate the Water with ſuch Spirit, as 
ſtrong as the Horſe will drink it. 

This Method, with a little Patience, will free 


your Horſe from that /abalous Matter, called the 


Gravel, but more properly ſtiled, a ſuper-abound- 
ing Animal-Tartar. = 
6 
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We find it much more eaſy (as I have often hint- 
ed) to prevent than cure Diſſempers, and, it would 
be therefore proper, provided the Gravel was more 
common in Horſes than it is, to give the Horſe a 
ſtrong Solution of Alicant- ſope and Egg-ell-lime 
now and then, to diſſolve and carry off ſuch cal- 
culous Concretions in the Urine of Animals, and 
for this End the following Compoſition will be pro- 


per, vix. 


Take two Ounces of Alicant . ſope, ſlice it ſmall, 
and diſſolve it in a Quart of ſoft- Water, then add 


_ ** half an Ounce of Egg-/hell lime, and about three 


** Ounces of Honey; and give it the Horſe out of a 
Horn milk-warm, twice a Week for a Month; 
and every three Months repeat it, if any Signs 
of Gravel appear. 


The Egg feell-lime and Alicant-ſope are the Baſes 
or main Ingredients in the Medicines, called Mrs. 
Stephens's, for diſſolving the Stone in human Bodies, 
and the reaſon why Alicant ſope is preferable to 
that of Caſtile is, becauſe is is prepared from the 
Aſhes of Kelp or Sea-tangle, that contains a great 
deal of Marine-Salt, as obſerved by the very in- 
genius M. Geoffrey Profeſſor of Chemiſtry at the 
Royal Gardens in Paris. | | 

There is a wide Difference between the Grave! 
and the Stone, and many People are ſaid to be cured 
of the Stone, by the Uſe of Mrs. Stephens's Medi- 
cines; Whereas the Diſtemper was only the rd 
Gravel, that ſcarce ever turns to a large Stone; 
and ſo prone are we to ſay, ſuch or ſuch a thing 
has cured us of this or that Diſtemper before we 
weigh the Difference, that I know a Merchant, in 
all probability, near his Exit by taking the afore- 
ſaid Medicines; and yet, about three Years ago, 


he ſigned his Name among the reſt, that he was 


cured by the ſaid Mrs. Stephens of the Stone. 11 
This 
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This Perſon was troubled with a large and very 
hard Stone in his Bladder, and took abundance of 


the Medicines ; for the Diſcovery of which Mis, 


Stephens received 5e00 J. but the Fragments that 
came away, were ſo ſharp pointed and hard, that 
he parted with large Quantities of Blood with his 
Urine ; by which he (at laſt) became d-op/ical, 
and he is now incurable thro' his own obſtinate 
perſiſting in the continued Uſe of thoſe Medicines. 

This, and many other the like Inſtances, I could 
bring where the Stones were of ſo hard a Nature, 
as that Mrs. Stephens's Medicines would ſooner 
kill the Patient, than intirely diſſolve the Concre- 
tion; however, as J have obſerved before, it is pro- 
per to try the Medicines for ſome time, to know 
of what Firmneſs the Stone is; provided we have 
firſt aſſured ourſelves from a proper Trial by the 
Hand of an able Surgeon, that there really is a 
Stone in the Bladder; or, that we are (from the 
Advice of ſuch Practitioner) convinced, that there 


is one in the K:4ney; I fay, when we are quite 
ſure of this, we ſhould enter upon a Courſe of the 


aforeſaid Medicines, and, if we find the Stone of a 
harder Sort than is common, by the Pieces that 
come away, which are browniſh and poliſhed often- 
times; when this is fo, I am convinced, that the 
Patient had much better hazard the Operation of 
Cutting; than go on in the Uſe of thoſe Medicines, 


or elſe ſuffer the Stone to remain as round as poſſi- 


ble, rather than turn it into a rough and angular 
Body, without- being able to bring it all away, 
which would be morally impoſlible by ſuch Medi- 
eines, or any other; becauſe ſeveral Stones are ſo 
hard that the Medicines are not able, even tho' uſed 
twenty Years, to diſſolve them intirely. | 

There is one particular Benefit accrues from the 
Uſe of Mys. Stephens's Medicines, beſides that of 
diſſolving ſoft Stones in the Kidnies and Bladder ; 
and that is, their curing the Faundice or other 


Cachexy 
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Cachexy of the like Nature; more eſpecially, 
where the Body is of a /eucophlegmatic, or watery, 
rather than a Hectic or dry State; for the /opy and 
lixivious Tribe avail moſt ſtrongly in theſe Caſes ; 
and in my Opinion, it would be good to give a 
Horſe, now and then, ſuch a Medicine of Spe and 
Egg ſhell-lime as before preſcribed, notwithſtandin 


his Illneſs might not prove the Gravel, for, it wil ; 
Yellows, c. prevent or cure the Ye/lozwws, and thence hinder the |} : 
IN Staggers, Farcy, &c, and indeed thoſe Medicines | {1 
are better adapted to Horſes than Men, becauſe molt  «* 
Horſes, from their plain ſimple Living, are rather 
of a moiſt than dry Conſtitution; in which laſt 10 
State of the Body all /ixiwious Salta do harm, and ſc 
are, in ſome meaſure, poiſonous, as is obſerved by [a 
that great Searcher after Truth. viz. the incompa- th 
rable Beerhaawve; and, from hence, the judicions l E. 


Reader will eaſily gather, how improperly Mrs. 


Stephens's Medicines are often ad miniſtred. = Ba 
Aheumatz fin. The Rheumati/m is a Diſtemper which frequent- bit 
ly happens to Horſes on a Journey; or, when tho 
much in Uſe, as we ſay, and the Farriers are often tim 
confoundedly puzzled to find out where the Grie- to 
vance is really ſeated, ſo that they Bleed, Oil and that 
Noavbel of Courſe, yet without any true Notion of ved 
things ; for how the D—1 ſhould theſe Fellows be told 
able to do ſervice to our Horſes in difficult Caſes, | T 
when they cannot truly define any inward Diſtem- Res 
per, no more than they can ſhew, in proper Terms, br an 
the make of the Machine which they work upon; the q 
and if Gentlemen were as well convinced of this calm 
Truth as I am, they would as ſoon employ a com- anima 
mon-Blackſmith to repair and amend a Watch, as do, it 
they would a common-Farrier to Cure their Horles ſo woy 
of Diſtempers out of the reach of common Under- by ſo. 


ſtandings ; that is, they would truſt to their own 
Judgment, after reading what I have writ, rather 
than to that of a common-Farrier, without Educa- 
tion, without Senſe. 


The 
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The Rheumati/m is often internodial (as we 
term it) in Mankind. ; that is, between the Foints, 
but Horſes have it moſtly upon the Joint either of 
the Hough or Stiße behind, or in the Knee or 
elboxw-TF ont. | 

This Diſtemper will affe& a Horſe ſometimes for 
half a Year as I have obſerved, when no better 
Advice than a Farrier's has been asked, and yet. 
after ſuch time, I have ſeen the Horſe well and 
ſound, tho' he had undergone ſtrange out-of-the- 
abay-Methods of Cure. 

It proceeds from a Sizyneſs of the Blood brought 
on by catching Cold, foul Feeding or the like, and 
ſometimes it is natural to the Horſe, as all Horſes 
are not foaled with the bona Stamina Hite, no more 
than all Men are born with ſuch happy requiſites of 
Health and long Life. | 

I knew a very good Horſe belonging to Mr. 

Bates of Otley in Nork/hire, that had a kind of ha- 

bitual Rheumatiſm, I told him not to ſpare him, 

tho' he was odly Lame, viz. ſometimes here ſome- 

times there, but to keep him well and hunt him up 

to the Dogs, or ride him without reſerve ; for, 

that it was poſſible to ride him found, and ſo it pro- 

ved in about a Year's time after; and, as I am 

told, he performs well ever ſince. | 3 

The Exgliſb Climate is very productive of the me 1 
Rheumatiſm, Sciatica, Gout and other painful nem tive of the 
branous Diſtempers, as we uſually ſtyle them; for , 
the quick Tranfitions from Heat to Cold, from 
calm to ſtormy Weather, is enough to ſhake the 
animal Frame to Pieces ; and, which it would ſoon 
do, if it was not, that the A/mighty Architect has 
ſo wonderfully provided againſt ſuch haſty Changes, 
by fo ordering it, as that the Air within our Bodies 
bears an equal Spring with the Air without. 11 

The Cure of Rheumatic Diſorders in Human Late; 
Bodies, conſiſts chiefly in the Evacuations of Bleed- 
ing, Purging, Sweating, and the like, 1 

wit 
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with a plentiful uſe of Volatiles, ſuch as the Spirit 


of Hartſhorn, &c. and drinking large Draughts of 


thin Liquors, ſuch as plain ſmall Whey, c. but, 
if the Diſtemper will not yield to milder Methods, 
we muſt have recourſe to the practiſe of the An- 
cients, viz, either the actual or potential Cautery, 
which, in plainer Terms, is either a Hot-Iron, or 
its Couſin- German, a Cauſtic, whereby to eat into 
the Fleſh, and make Iſſues. 

This latter would, now-a-days, be accounted 
very harſh Practice, but it is % facto the moſt to 
the purpoſe, by reaſon the Rheumati/m is a Diſtem- 
per, affecting the membrana communis muſculorum, 
the common Membrane that covers the Mu/c/es, 
or, what the Vulgar term the Sinews or Leaders of 
the Body; this is the Opinion of many who have 
writ molt intelligibly upon Diſtempers, tho' I have 
pou reaſon to believe that the Rheumati/m is often 


eated ſo deep, as ſtrongly to affect the Perioſteum, 


or thin membrane immediately covering moſt of 
the Bones both in human and brute Creatures, and 
this ſort is that tedious and durable Rheumati/m, 
which pins the Patient down very often for ſome 


Months ſucceſſively, when he will not undergo the 


ſevere Methcd of Cure. f | 
It is defined, by my learned Preceptor, the late 
Dodtor Boerhaave, an Inflammation of the Mem- 


branes, that has not power or force enough to break | 


its way thro' towards the outward Skin; and, if I 
remember right, he adviſes, or rather tells us of 
courſe, that the Cure conſiſts in making an Inciſion 
down to the part affected; and, no doubt, but it is 
the moſt likely Method, for, whatever will raiſe a 
preternatural heat on the Surface of the Body, will 
ſtand the beſt chance to do Service, by determining 
the offending Matter that way; and this is the rea- 
fon, why the Arabian Phyficians were ſo fond of 
the actual Cautery, and of the Moxa, which is a 
kind of Cotton that they uſed to burn upon the 
pained Part, but theſe ſucceſsful Methods are ha 
| | muc 
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much in diſuſe, by reaſon People of the preſent Ge - Frier nan 
neration do not ſtand Fire ſo ſtoutly as thoſe "mg 
old: it is not the Fire of Gun poauder, which I bef;te H- j 
mean; for that is a Diſcovery of our Roger Bacon Be cb : 
in the twelſth Century, altho? ſuch Diſcovery (which 3 j 
was only made uſe of by the ſaid Bacon to ſhew his the Yene/iaus 
artificial Thunder and Lightning) is erroneouſly at- 1, bf Wr. 
tributed to Bartholdus Schwartz a German Monk, © 
and Chemiſt, who, about two hundred Years after 
the other, taught the uſe of it in the Art of War to 
the Venetians: yet, whether or no, we are obliged 
to him for ſuch a Diſcovery is a matter of ſome 
doubt amongſt the Learned ; no, it is the Fire of a 
hot Iron apply'd to the Joint or Place affected, and 
burnt ſo as that an E/chay or Scab would in a few 


Days be digeſted out, and by this means the Ara- 


whereby to cure painful Diſtempers, ſuch as the 
Rheumatiſm, Sciatica, Gout, and the like; and I per for 
myſelf have ordered eight Iſſues to be made at a the Cure 
time by Cauſtics; in ſome inveterate Iſchiatic or — 
Sciatic pains in the Hip- joint, and that too with 

ood Succeſs; for I do not remember that the Prac- 
tice ever once failed me, but always anſwered my 
own and the Patient's Wiſhes. 

The largeſt Nerve of the whole Body, in both Sciatica, 

Men and Horſes, paſſes cloſe to the Hip joint; and, 
for this reaſon, we have great Cauſe to imagine the 
Sciatica or Hip-gout is the moſt violent Pain which 
can be inflited on either Man or Beaſt; therefore 
when a Horſe has been long lame in the Hip, with- 
out any Accident, we may conclude it lodged upon 
the Sciatic Nerve, and that he ought to be fired 
upon the Hip pretty deep, by drawing Stokes with 
a hot Iron, ſhaped as thoſe uſed by Colt-Gelders, 
either in form of a Feather, or a Star, as thus *, 
and though ſuch Operation leave a Blemiſh, yet 


Cauſtics, Pres 


Horſe. | | 
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After the firing, the Scarifications may be anoint- 
ed with the common green Ointment, before preſcri- 
bed for the Cure of Wounds (p. 88.) till they are 
all healed up. | | 

If it is the Rheumati/m in the Joint of the Hough 
or Stiſle behind, or in the Knee or Elbow-joint of 
the fore. Leg, you ſhould order the Part to be rubb'd 
till it is very warm, and then oiled with the follow- 
ing, vix. | |; 

„Take of the Ointments called Martiatum and 
© Nervinum, of each two Ounces ; Oil of Tur- 
« pentine and Oil of Petre, of each half an Ounce ; 
«« Spirit of Wine rectified, half an Ounce; Mix.” 

This ſhould be uſed twice a Day for a Week of 
longer, and the Horſe walked out atdue times ; but, 


as the Rheumati/m is, what we may term one of the 
Chronic-Diſtempers, or a Diſtemper of long Conti- 


nuance, a good deal of Patience is required in the 


Cure, and all we can hope for in Man or Beafl, is 


only to ſhorten the Duration of the Paroxyſins, if 
the Animal be very ſubject to the Diſorder; how- 


ever, as it proceeds from a Sizyneſs of the Blood, 


it may beſt be prevented by giving the Horſe once 
a Fortnight, for three Turns, as follows, ws. 

« Take the bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg of my 
« Cordial-ball (p. 54) and mix with it from about 


« two Scruples to a Drachm and half (according to 


« the Horſe's ſtrength) of Mercurius Dulcis in fine 
« Powder, and give it him the Night before the 
ce following Purge, viz. | 
« Take one Ounce of Barbadces-Aloes; one 
« Drachm of Diagridium ; and the like Quantity 
« of Engliþ Saffron in Powder; Mix theſe with 
„ half an Ounce of Syrup of Buckthorn, and two 
„ Drachms of Gil of Aniſeed, and as much Liquo- 
« rice Powder, and Flour of Brimſtone, as will 
„ make the whole into two pretty {tiff Balls for a 
% Doſe.” 
Theſe ſhould be repeated at due Intervals as be- 
ze obſerved for three Turns, and it may do well 
| to 
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to give powder'd Antimony in every feed of Oats 

to the Quantity of half an Ounce for a Doſe, wet- 

ing the Oats a little to make the Powder flick 

amongſt them. | | il; 
What J mean is crade Antimeny, but there are p Horſe bar⸗ 4 

many Preparations of that Mineral. ſuch as Da2or er 88 or if 


Ward's Pill and Drop, with ſome others that I think a Man 
would kill a Horſe if given him, becauſe he cannot | j 


vomit, purge or ſweat io eaſily or quickly as a 
Man; and therefore what we call alterative Medi- 
cines, are more adapted to the Cure of Chronic Di 4 
tempers in Horſes, than thoſe Drugs or Compounds "of 
of a more quick and ſharp Operation, ſuch as many 


of the Mercurials and Antimonials are. hs 
I ſhall now conclude the preſent Performance with e e 1 
a proper Caution or two to all who delight in Horſes, Pic, but 44 
ix. never be over-fond of giving Phylic to your e e 
Horſes, but pick out {if poſſible) an honeſt labori- P | 


[ | | Feedilig 
ous and careful Gram that can handle a Comb and 


Bruſh with dexterity, and will take care to give your 
Horſes a little Hay and often, and never come into 
the Stable but ſhake up the Beding, and ſweep all 
clean ; and with his Hands (without Straw) rub the 
Legs till they are of a kindly glowing warmth ; for 
ſuch a Servant is more uſeful than twenty Farrizrs, 
and you will ſcarce hurt the Horſe whether Hunter 
or Road Horſe under his Care, provided you are 
not Hide bound yourſelf and niggardly, with reſpect 
to the Allowance of Oats and iplit Beans, neceſſary 
for a Horſe that performs hard Exerciſe, by reaſon, 
if he is duly fed with the Quantity of Oats, &c. 
preſcribed in ſome of the former Pages, and dreſſed 
and exerciſed accordingly; he will be free from 
faint moiſt Sweats, incident to thoſe, which by the 
Vulgar and unknowing part of Mankind, are ſaid 
to be foul and full of Humours, and therefore rode 
by the Bitch. daughter or Night-mare, 
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AS TLY, I would adviſe every Man who 
wiſhes to be carried eaſy and well, to have 


ſtrict regard to that part of my Motto, taken out 


of one of the Satires of Horace, viz. the emphati- 
cal Expreſſion of Emptorem hiantem, the open- 


mouth*d-Buyer, who runs headlong, as it were, in- 


to the Focky's Net; theſe are the People who are 


almoſt ſure to be bit ; becauſe it not only requires 


2 nice Judgment and Diſtinction with regard to 


chooſing a good Horſe, but likewiſe on the other hand, 


there are fo exceeding few good ones to be met 
with; and moreover, to take a Horſe from the 


| Sheww, as it it called, I mean, to buy a Horſe di- 
rectly from the Sheaw of the Dealer, or his Servant 


the 7ocky with his Rippon-long-necks, is an injudi- 
cious piece- of work, for he will be no more the 
ſame Horſe upon the Road, than a She-Aſs will 


become a Spaniſh Jennet ; this, I ſay, is what hap- 


pens in genera], therefore ride the Horſe ſome con- 
fderable way in rough uneven Road; and let him 


have his Head and his own way of going, and 


then, as a Brute without Reaſon, he will be as 
much at your Service, as before he was put out of his 
own way about the Stable-door by Bit and Heel as 
the Dealers expreſs it; neither 1s it ſufficient, in the 
Choice of a good Horſe, to ride him our ſelves ; 
no, we muſt alſo have him rid by others in ſuch 
Roads as I have mentioned, in Page 17, 18, Cc. 
and obſerve whether he goes juſtly ; that is, whe- 
ther he goes pretty near before and widiſh behind, 
or ſo as to ruffle the Hair before, without breaking 
the Skin, and wide enough behind, ſo as not to 
touch a Hair, and that he takes up his fore. Feet 
moderately high, and gets quickly and nimbly off 
the Ground. | 
- This is the Horſe that is moſt likely to pleaſe his 
Maſter, provided ſuch Maſter is not new-fangled, 
and therefore apt to change his Road- Horſe upon 
every flight Occaſion; and, if he is one of that 
Temper, 
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Temper, he is in a right Road to ſpend Money 


and be ill-ſerved to boot, but when a Man has got 
a Horſe to his liking, he may, if he is young, 


ſerve fifteen or twenty Years, provided the Owner 


follows the Precepts laid down by me in this Piece; 


for, as to riding hard, I don't take it to be ſo bad 


2 Property in a Maſter, as want of Care after the 


Horſe is overheated ; or, want of Knowledge in 
reſpect to the Condition which a Horſe is in when 
a piece of Expedition is to be performed; for, if 
his Fleſh is not firm by good Keeping and Exer- 
ciſe, he will be in more danger of taking Cold 
from Irregularities, aud the Diſeaſes ſo brought on 
will be more permanent and laſting, | 
Since my Account of Strains in the preceeding 
Sheets, (p. 68. &c.) I happened to be abroad upon 


a dark Night, and in very bad Road, where my 


Mare got a Fall on her Knees, and after recover- 
ing herſelf, ſeem'd to go more Riff, and would often 
ſtumble, altho' ſhe was otherwiſe a very ſure footed 
Beaſt; and at lait began to count (as *tis called) 


with her hinder Feet, which is, when a Horſe 


often hits the Sprun of his hinder Shoes againſt 
the Ground. This ſurprized me a little, for I 
never knew her do ſo before; and it is what I 
hate to hear a Horſe do, tho' otherwiſe ever fo 

ood a one, for it is a Sign of Weakneſs in the 
Filet, as in the preſent Caſe it proved; for the 
Morning after this Misfortune my poor ſure- footed 
Mare could ſcarcely walk, dragging her hinder 
Toes on the Ground, and wriggling her hinder 
Parts as if ſne would fall down. 

I mention this Affair with all its Circumſtances, 
not having particularly pointed it out before, and 
becauſe many Farriers would have miſtaken the 
Place ſhe was hurt in; it is therefore neceſſary ta 
give due Attention to the Symptoms or Signs ſuc- 
ceeding the Hurt received, ſince every different 
Part of the Body, that is ſtrained, will ſhow ſome 
particular Characteriſtics Ry to ge 
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| the Seat of the Lameneſs ; thus if the Shoulder is 
ö ſtrained a Horſe is hard ſet to get p Hill with that 
Leg, but is forced to go with a ſort of Lift; and 
doaun- hill he will be very lame, provided the 
Wrench be violent, for there are Degrees of Re- 
laxation of an Animal. fibre, which Relaxation is 
uſually termed a Strain; and therefore it muſt not 
be imagined that flight Strains will force a Horſe 
1 to ſhew the ſame Signs with others, that have 
got more violent Hurts in the ſame Parts ; that is, 
a Horſe ſlightly hurt in the Back-fnew will ſcarcely 
4 ſhew it, whereas if he is quite et down, as the 
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g Farriers term it, he will carry his Leg as a Dog 
l that has a Thorn in his Foot: Wherefore, as par- 
k ticular regard is to be had to the Symptoms, I 
0 ſay, when a Horſe is ſtrained in the Fillets, ge 
N will drag his hinder Feet after him, hitting his 4 
Toes on the Ground, and wriggle as if he would 
; fall. If the Horſe is old, or the Strain violent, 4 
| | the Cure will be longer in performing; however, 4 
| the beſt way is to Melt ſome Pitch, Roſin, and 
| *©« 'Turpentine together, and pour it all over the 
«« Fillets pretty warm, and clap on a Parcel of 4 
«© ſoft Tow, or Deer-Pens ſuch as Saddles are F 
«« ſtuffed with,” and this will keep the Application 
to the affected Part, and if he is turned out he may 4 
recover, for length of Time and Reſt (according to 
the Degree of the Diſorder) are main Agents in 4 
all Cures, as I have before ſaid, (p. 74, 125, &c.) 
ö But as to Oils, Spirits, &c. they have not any 4 
| Relation to the Cure, neither is there any Depen- 
| dence upon Roweling, altho' Bleeding indeed may | 
be neceſſary. | B 
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Aſthma, what, 15. 


| Bitch-daughter, the beſt way of 


Blood and Humours, an Account 
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Thiops- Mineral, its Pre- 

patation, Page 108. 

Age of a Horſe, how 
to know it, 4. A Com- 
pariſon between Human and 
Brute Creatures with reſpect 
to Age, 5. 

Air, Conſtitut ion of it, why ſo 
called, 113. 

Aloes, the different forts of it, 48. 

Animals, the fineſt parts of them 
become offified or bony by old 
Age, 10, 

Apothecary, talking like one, ex- 
plained, 66. 

Arſe ſore, how to prevent the In- 
conveniency, 86. 

Aſſarabacca- Snuff for pain in the 
Head, 93. 

A particular 

ſott deſcribed, 16. 


Authors ſhould be candid and 


communicative, 63, 
"2 WM 
Back fore, the Cure, 24, 85. 
Should be often looked at on a 
Journey, 22. An Inflamation 
upon it defined, 23. How to 
fave it from Galling, id, 


curing, 32. 
Bleeding, its different EffeQs, 78. 
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of them, 32, Fluidity: of it, 

Heat not the occaſion of it, 40, 

The greateſt Coagulations hap- 

pen in the large Veſſels, 40. A 

Perſon will loſe moſt Blood in 

a horizontal Poſture, and why, 

42, Whence the Heat of it 

ariſes, 78. 

Body, the beſt Poſture of it in the 

Cure of Wounds, co. 

Beerhaave's Chemical 
proper to be read, 72. 

Bele Armoniac, the true ſort deſ- 
cribed, 110. 

Botts, 107. 

Bowel-gall'd, the Cure, 98, 

Boyle, Robert Eſq; mentioned, 100. 

Broken-wind, a Caution, 15,76, 

Burdon, Captain, his Ointment for 
Burns mentioned, 27, His Ac- 
count of a good Horſeman con- 
futed, 29, His Ball for the 
Scratches cenſured, 33. His 
Turnip-poultis mention'd, 26, 
62, 69. His Account of a Shoul- 
der-ſlip, and alſo the Author's, 
72. Cenſured, 84. 

Burns and Scalds, the beſt Appli- 
cation for them, 27, 

C 

Caution, againſt leaving a good 

Horſe to the Management of a 


Leures 


careleſs Seryant, 116, How to 
H 4 


chooſe 


The 


chooſe a good Horſe, and avoid 
a bad one, 148. 

Chafing, how to prevent or cure, 
$6, 

Choice of a Horſe, a haſty one 
not good, 4. 

Cheft-founder'd, a Word uſed by 
the Farriers, 76. 

Clap in the Sinew defined, 68. A 
cold Charge for it, bid. A 
Noſtrum for the Cure of it, 6g. 


INDEX 


Some cured ſooner, ſome later, 


and why, 70. A Winter's jun- 


ning little enough to perform 


a Cure, 71, 
Cockney-horſe deſcribed, 14. 


Cold Air, a good Repellent in 


the Scratches, 52. 

Colds and Coughs, 75, 76, Lungs, 
Brain and Guts ſooneſt affected 
with Colds, 76. A gieat deal 


of Patience required in the | 


Care, 79, Powder to blow up 
the Noſe ina Cold, 82. Bleed- 
ing in the Thigh proper, 77. A 
Cordial-driink, 83, 

Colonel, the Caſe of one in the 
French Army, 96. 

Colours, ſome Horſes ſeel, or put 
out white Hairs above the Ears 
ſooner than others, 5. 

Concluſion, 150. 

Contagious Diſtempers, in 1742, 

11. 

Cordial-Ball, for curing moſt Di- 
ſeaſes in Horſes, 54. 

Cornaro, Louis, an Italian Phyſi- 
cian mentioned, 31, 

Coſtive or Lax Habit of Body, 
Animals differ in theſe, 106. 


Cures, often attributed to wrong 


Agents, 65, 125. 


Cutis and Cuticula, what, 29. 


* 


* 


Cuts and Wounds, 125. 
Cutting helped by Shoeing, 19, 
D 


Dealer in Horſes, his Word not 
to be regarded, 1. A good 
Caution againſt being cheated 
by them, 19, 148. 

Death, the Cauſe of what we call 
a natural Death, 6 

Delirium in Fevers, the true Rea» 
ſon of it, 78. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, his ſympathe- 
tic Powder mention'd, 64. | 

Diſtempers, the Difficulty lies in 
knowing them, more than in 
being acquainted with Drugs, 
Cc. 34. 

Endemic, and Epidemie 
diſtinguiſhed, 113. 

— more frequent in Autumn 
than other Seaſons, z6. ---- bet - 
ter prevented than cured, 36, 

116. 


Diſtinctions, we ſhould not be 


too nice in, 4. 

Doctor, a Poultis- Doctor men- 
tioned, 104. 

Down-hill particularly to be re- 
garded in a Horſe's going, 18. 
Drawing out Thorns by Plaiſters, 

the Notion erroneous, 58. 

Drink, a cordial Aſtcingent one, 
110. 

Drugs, a gteat Number of them 
in any Compoſition, ſuch Com- 
poſition no better but worle for 
it, 92. 

E 

Eaſe, procuring it and perform- 
ing a Cute, are two different 
things, 52. 

Eaſe and Pain, the reaſon of both 
touched upon, 632. 8 

Ende- 


2 


Endemic Diſtemper, one in the | 
Eyes of Horſes, 95. 
Error, a vulgar one exploded 45. 
Exerciſe and good Dreſling the 
beſt Phy lic, 36. 

Eyes, Gentlemen are often de- 
ceived in them, and why, 6. 
Anatomy of them neceſſaty to 
be ſtudied, 7, Captain Yurdor's 
Account of them condemned, 
114, Small Eyes bad, Cc. 8. 
What coloured Eye is beſt, 11. 
SOre Eyes, 89. Wounds thereon 
long in curing, 9o, Fowder for 

a hurt uj on the Eye, 92. Bleed- 
ing neceſlary when the Eyes are 
inflamed, 93. Snuff for pain 
in the Head and Eyes, bid. Ey e- 
water, vid. Powder for an in- 

ward Ophthalmia, 94. 
F 5 


Farcy, a Rematk concerning it, 
77. 

Farrier, a common Fartier and 
common Fool the ſame, 13. 
Common one cenſured, 22,97, 
Few Farriers duly qualified, 60. 
The lgnorance of Farriers 
pointed out, 95. Common Far- 
riers, common Brutes, "ys 

Feeding, 36. 

Fermentation, no ſuch thing in 
the Blood, &c. of a living Ani- 

mal, 38. 

8 a ſhort Account of them, 
79. Methods to cure them, 
132. 

Fibre, the true Docttine of an 
Animal Fibre not underſtood by 
many, 62. | 

Fillers ſtrained, 149. 

Fluids preſs according to their 


. perpendicular Altitude, 41. 
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Flux and Reflux of the Sea, a 

Compariſon, 29. 

Fluxion, what, 27. 

Fiiftion with a Bruſh, very condn- 

cive to Health, 3s. 

Fungous,or proud Fleſh an Enemy 

to Wounds, 26. 

| G 

Galloping-meat, and Exerciſe, 
beſt for Horſes of a looſe and 
flabby Diſpoſition of Fibres, 
115. 

Glanders, where confirmed, not 
to be cuced, 80. Not contagi- 
ous, ibid. 

Glandulous Parts of the Body of- 
ten {well and come to a head 
in ſeveral different Places, and 
why, 118. 


| Gliſter for the Gravel, 122, 139, 


Gripes, 33. 

Grant and Read two Occuliſts 
mentioned, 94. 

Gravel in the Hoof, 55. How ta 
try for it, 59. Ointment for it, 
65. Application to eaſe the 
Foot, 66. In the Kidnies, 118, 
135. Compared to Tartat and 
Limeſtone that ſticks to the 
Sides of the Casks, 119. 

Greaſe and Scratches, turning out 
the beſt Cure, 54. 

Gripes, a Gliſter for the Cure of 
them, 83. 

Groom, the Author's Deſcription 


of one, 50. 


Gunpowder difcovered by Frier 
Bacon, 146, 
| oy | 
Health, a Definition of it, 45. 


20. Foreign Horſes have deep 


b Hoofs in general, 21, A Horſe's 


Hoofs 


Hoof, the brittle ſort mention'd, 
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one's Fingers, «8, Thin Hoots 
not ſo eaſily judged of, as 
ſtronger, with reſpet to the 
Gravel in them, Go. The Far- 
Tiers ſhould not cut too much 
away in Caſes of Gravel, Cc. 67. 

Horace, his Notion of a good 
Horſe, 14. 

Horſe, compared to a Man in his 
Gate, 19. 
ſtands in the Stable, 20 A Trick 

uſed by theJockies about Horſes. 
ibid. One that eats little may 
yet do much Work, 36. The 
Reaſon why a Hoiſe's Legs 
ſwell, 41. Not ſubject to faint 
on being bled, and why, 42. 
Not to tiuſt one with an un- 
skilful Farrier, 71. 

Humours, all Animals are full of 
them, 38. Falling down to 
the Limbs, an improper way 
of ſpeaking, 44. Blood and 
Juices are no other than Hu- 
mours, 41, Their falling upon 
the Lungs, Eyes, Cc. when the 
Scratches are cured, a Jeſt, 55, 

92 I 

Idioſyncraſy in Animals, what, 43. 

Inflammations defined, 23. 

Inſects, the Cauſe of Diſtempers, 

as ſome imagine, 114. 

Jockies their common-ſtyle Af 
ſertions falſe, 2, Their Motion 
on Horſeback differcat, 30. 

K | 
Kibed Heels, compared to the 
Scratches, 49. 
Knees broken, 13, 
Cure, bid. 


| 


111. The 
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Hoofs compared to the Nails of 


Jo mind how he] 


niſhable by Law, 68. 
Lean Horſe fhould ſeldom be 
purged, 47. 
Legs, why they ſwell, 41. Swel- 
lings prevented, 3 1. A Purge, 46. 
Leproſy and Scurvy mentioned, 
55. 
Life, a 
why, 3 
Limbs geld from over- purging, 


47. A Purge ſor ſwell'd Limbs, 
46. 


2 one bad, and 


very ſubject to it, and „hy, 8 1. 

Lying down, a Horſe ſhould be 
forced to do it, 52,65, 

| Md =: 

Make and Shape of a good Road 
Horſe, 16, 

| Malanders, 127. 

Mange, 112. 

Mankind blamed for not ſtudying 
the human Mechaniſm, 38. The 
greateſt Part ſcarcely think at 
all, 31. Often attribute Cares 
to wrong Agents, 33, 125. 
Their Ignorance in general 
mentioned, 70. 

Marble breaſted Horſe, 1 16. 

Mare, a good one mentioned, 4. 

Ma rl ham and lundeville mention- 
ed, 21. 

Materia Perſpirabilis, equals all 
the other Diſcaarges, 35. 


them, 51. 


underſtood by few, 47. 

Men, ſome ſorts ſhould walk on 
foot, 87. 

Metal, no ſort but Gold or Lead 
willlie in an Animal Body with- 


Lawyers, their Ignorance not pu- 


= 


out Corruption, 55. 


Las 


Looſeneſs or Purging, Horſes not 


Mechanic Powers, we ſhould ſtudy | 


Medicines, the Powers of them | 


i 


Neck, 
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Metcalſ”s Galloway mentioned, 
15. 


Molten- Greaſe, 76. 


Motion, as walking, Cc. bad du- 
ring the Cute of Wounds, 50. 
Motto to this Book, ſhould be 
ſtudy'd and remember'd, 59. 
Movement, the beſt way of it, 16. 
Mover ſhould be ſuited to the 

moved, 3. 
Mucus of the Bowels, what, 109. 
| N 


Nature, the beſt Guide in the Cure | 


of Diſeaſes, 66, We muſt duly 
watch her Operations, 82. 

Navel-gall, the Author's Defini- 
tion of it, 25, Ointment for 
it, ib;i4, A Sign the Horſe has 
had a careleſs Maſter, 26. Poul- 
tis for a cruſh upon the part, 
87. Its Cure, 88. 

ſwell'd from unskilful 
Bleeding, 10 1. Cute of it, 103. 
A dangerous one, 104. 

Nervous Diſorders, Ho:ſes are not 
ſubject to them as Mankind, and 
why, 79. 

Nervous Juice and Lymphs where 
produced, 39. 


Nicking the Tail, 128. 


Noſtrums ridicul'd, 65. 
O 

Oats, the Quantity for a Road- 
Horſe, 36. 

Ointment, for a Burn or Scald, 
27. No ſuch thing as drawing 
Ointments ſtrictly (peaking, 67. 
The common one for Wounds, 
28, 131. To be prepared dif- 
ferently, according to a cold 
or warm Seaſon, 89. 

Ophthalmia, or an Inflammation 
in the Eye, an inward one 


[Ordeal Trial ofa Hoife, what, 18. 


D E X. 
thteatens Blindneſs, 94. 


Outward Senſes, People rely too 
much upon them, 34. 


| Owner of a Horſe, when tid by 


the bitch-Daughter, 36, 
P 

paracelſus mentioned, 11. 

Petit maitre, the Horſe fit for 
him, 9. 

phyſic and Las over-burden'd, 
33. The Profeſſors of it in 
general cenſured, 44. 

Phyſicians, the proper Qualifica- 
tions neceſlary, 13. The Fa- 
culty cenſured, 33. Very few 
can truly be ſtyled good ones, 
101. 

Piles, an upright Poſture bad, Fr, 
Why Horſes never have them, 


ib:4, No Valves in the Pile 


Veins, 52. 

Poſture of the Body, many Di- 
ſtempers curable by it alone, 
44. A proper one neceſſaty in 
the Cure of Diſeaſes, 64. 

Poultis's,their Operation explain- 
ed, 26, Of Turnips, the capi- 
tal- Application of Capt. Bur- 
don, ibid. Fot a heated Hoof, 
62. For hard Swellings, 103. 

Prick in the Foot, a Balſam for 
it, 61, 


Purges, all reſinous Purges gripe 
much, 46. A pretty ſtrong,tho?® 


ſafe Purge, 48. Caution againſt 
giving a ſecond, when the firft 
does not operate, ibid. Some 
Horſes are killed by Purges, 46. 
For a lean Horſe, 47. 


Q 
Quick in the Hoof, how it lies, 


67, 
| Quick- 
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Quickſilver, its operation in the 
Barometey or Weather - Glaſs, 
compared to the Blood of A- 
nimals, 42. 

Quincy, a Neſfrum for its Cure, 
100. Six ſorts of Quincies, ibid. | 

| R 

Radcliffe, the famous Doctor men- 
tioned, 80. 

Receipts, common ones common 
Nuſances, 34, Common ones 
in Families cenſured, 69, 

Redheads, a ſort of Worms, 107. 
Cure for them, 108. | 

Revulſion, the Author's Notion 
about it, 77. | 

Rheumatic Diſorders, their Cure, 
143, 146, 

Ripening Medicines, which fo 
termed, «6. A Mechanical Ac- 
count of them, 57, 

Rippon-long-necks 
18, 148, 

Road Horſe deſcribed, 16, Some 
Horſes out of trim for the 
Road, 11r. 

Roſin and Turpentine, Ripeners, 
and why, 57. 

Roweling, often unneceſſary, 
112. Particulatly in recent 
Strains, though Bleeding is pro- 


' 


mentioned, 


per, 112, 113, 150. Neceſſary 
when the Eyes are ſore, &c. 
115. Alſo when the Greaſe is 
of long ſtanding, 115. 
8 


Saying, a common one ſhewn to 
be a vulgar Error, 532. 

Scab, the Cure, 112. 

Sciatica, 145. | 

Scouring or Purging upon the 

_ Road, 105. A Powder for its 


D E X. 

Scratches, the Cauſe of that Di- 
ſeaſe, 49. Diffet from the Greaſe, 
50, Cure of them performed 
by turning out, and why, 52. 
Ointment for them, 53. 

Seat upon a Horſe, the beſt way 
of keeping one, 1 

Seeling, what, 5. Some Horſes 


will ſeel ſooner than others, 
101d. | 


Servant, if he goes dirty himſelf, 


a ſign the Horſe is ill taken 
care of, 50, 


Colour of it in a diſeaſed Ani- 
mal, 39. c | 
Size, what is proper for Traycl- 

ling, 3. 


Shape and Make of a good Road- 


Horſe, 16, 
Shoes, a Hoiſe that moves ill in 
them will do ſo in new ones, 


19. 

"Rt TING thin ones beſt for the 
Road, 16. Thick ones may do 
well ſometimes, 17. 

Shoulder-ſlip, 72. Oils for it, 73. 

Solids of the Body, the Action of 
them upon the Blood the Cauſe 
of its Fluidity, 40. 

Spirit of Wine and Camphire, the 
Effect wrong, judged of, 72. 
Starting, not always a ſign of 

bad Eyes, 9. | 

Staggers, 142. 

Stone, Mrs. Stephens's Medicines 
mentioned, 118, 136. 

Strains, 68, Cc. Farriers often 
miſtaken about them, 73. Ot 
the Shoulder or Back-finew, 99. 
In the Fillets, 149. 

Strangles, the Cure, 117. 


Cure, ibid. A Drink for it, 106. 


| Supecpurgation, a Horſe's Limbs 


will 


Serum of the Blood, what, 2309. | 
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will (well by it, 47. How to 
reſtrain it, 109, Cordial Drink 
for it, 110. 
Surfeit, the Danger of bringing it 
on, 50. Partakes of moſt Di 
ſeaſes, ibid. How occaſioned, 
125. Cured, 127. 


Surgeons as well as Farriers cen- 


ſured, 3. 

Sweat, a proper Drink to procure 
it, 116. A Bolus, 132. 

Swellings, moſt ſhould rather be 
diſſolved than ſuppurated, or 
brought to a head, 26. In the 
Legs, why, 41. Prevented, 31. 
In the Neck from Bleeding, 
102. A Poultis for hard ones, 
103. 

$ydenham, Doctor, mentiened, 43. 

T 

Tail, dropping of a Joint there, a 
vulgar Error, 6. Nicking, 128. 

Tails, an Iriſb Act of Parliament 
to forbid drawing Horſes by the 
Tails, 88. 

Truth, ſeldom ſpoken about ſel- 


ling Horſes, 18. Mankind in- | 


dolent in ſearching after it, 12. 
Turner, Doctor, mentioned, TY, 
T--yl--r, the trayelling Doctor, 


2 Xx; 
mentioned, 90. 
V 
Vervain's Balſam, 61. 


W. . 

Waſhy Horſe, bad, and why, rr, 

Warbles, how to prevent themy 
99. The Cure, 1d. 

Ward, Doctor, his Pill and Drops 
mentioned, 101. 

Waters, petrifying, 119, 123. 

Water-Drinking, a Remark con- 
cerning it, 119, 

Watering on the Road, 37, 56, 

Wind, how to judge of the Sound- 
neſs of it, 14. 

Wind-galls, the Cure of them, 
73. Barbadoes-Tar, a Noſtyum 
for their Cure, 75. | 

Withers cruſhed, 8g. 

Worms, how to deftroy them, 
85. Three ſorts of them, 107. 
A Purge againſt them, 109, 

Wounds of the Joints difficult of 
Cure, 50, 51, In ſound Bodies 
will ſoon heal, 65. Green ones, 
125. Ointments for them, 88. 

5 

Yellows, 142. 
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the Bible and Key in Ave-Mary Lane, 
near Stationers-Hall, London. 
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* FELSON's Companion for the Feſtivals and Faſts of the 

N Church of England, with Collects and Prayers for each 

Solemnny : The 17th Edition. Price 55. 

2. Stanhope's Chriſtian Pattern, or Imitation of Jeſus chriſt, from 
the Latin of Thomas a Kemps, to which are added Meditations and 
Prayers: The 12th Edition, Price 23. in 12mo. This Book may 
be had in 8yo. Price 4. 

3. The Morals of Epictetus, with Simpliciy,'s Comment, tranſlated 
from the Greel, by Dr. Stanhope; with the Life of Epietetus by Mr. 
Boileau: The 5th Edition, Price 45. 


4. Friendſhip in DATA; in Twenty Letters fromthe Dab to the 


Livixs. To which are added, Letters Moral and Entertaining, in 
Proſe and Verſe. In Three Parts, By Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. Pricey 5. 

5. The Hiftoryof Joſeph, a PoE M, in Ten Books; by Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Rowe, Author of Friead/bip in Death, and Letters Moral and En- 
tertaining, &c. The third Edition, with a curious Frontiſpiece, Price 
15. 6 d. 

6. The Chriſtian's Conſolation againſt the Fears of Death; with 

ſeaſonable Directions how to prepare outlelves to die well. By 
Mr. Dreliacourt, To which is added, an Account of the Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal, The 16th Edition, Price 43. 64d. 
7. Biſhop Beveridge's private Thoughts, in two Parts: I. On Reli- 
gion, with Practical Reſolutions thereon, II. On a Chriſtian Life; 
with neceſſary Directions for the Beginning and Progreſs therein. 
The 13th Edition. Price; 3. in 12m0, It may alſo be had in 8yo. 
on a larger Character. 

8. The Neceſſity and Advantage of Public Prayer and frequent 
Communion, with Meditations and Prayers, before, at, and after the 
Sacrament, By Pp. Beveridge. The 8th Edit. Price 13. 6d. 

9. A Week's Preparation, towards a worthy receiving of the Lord's 
Supper; with Meditations and Prayers for Morning and Evening for 
every Day in the Week; alſo Meduations to live weil after receiving 
it, The 49th Edition. Price 13. 

10. Prayers, and Offices of Devotion, for Families; and for 
particular Perſons upon moft Occations. By B. Fenks, late Rector 
of Harley in Shropſhire, The 13th Edition, Price 3 5, 


11. 
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11. A New Manual of Devotions, in three Parts; containing Prayers | 
for Families and Private Perſons, and Offices for the Communion 
and other Occaſions. The 8th Edition. Price 37. 

12. Dr. Lake's Officiam Euchariſticum, being a Preparatory Service 
to a Deyout and worthy Reception of the Lord's Supper; with 
Meditations for every Day in the Week. Thezgth Edition. Pr. t 5, 

13. Burkit's Expoſitory Notes and Practical Obſervations on the 
New Teſtament, in one Vol. Folio. Price 1 /. 4 :. 

14. Dr. Harri's Complete Collection of Voyazes and Travels, In 
two Volumes Folio. The 2d Edition, with very great Additions and 
Improvements, and continued down to the preſent Time: 1!luſtrated 
with Charts, Maps, and cut. This uſeſul and very entertaining Work 
er divided into Six Parts: The Firſt contains an Account (in order of 


Time) of all the remarkable Voyages that have been made round the 


Globe; the Second gives a diſtin Recital of all the Voyages made for 
the Diſcovering and Settling the Commerce of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 


zn the Third are contained the Voyages and Travels to all Parts of Furope z 


in the Fourth, Aſia; in the Fifth, Aftica; and in the Sixth, America: 
With a large Account of the Trade and Manufactures of each Country. 
By this Scheme it may be obſerved, that this Collection far exceeds any 


yet offered to the Publich, becauſe this comprehends all Countries, whereas 


others only relate to a few, N.B. This Work 1s now publiſhing 
Weekly, four Sheets for6 4. Nevertheleſs any Gentleman may begin 
with Number J and continue Weekly; or may take them in any 
manner he ſhall chooſe. | 

15. A cutious Collection of Antient Paintings, accurately engraved 
on 55 Copper Plates, from excellent Drawings, done after the Origi- 
nals by one of the beſt Hands in Rome: With an Account where and 
when they were found, and where they now are; and ſeveral Critical, 
Hiſtorical, and Mythological Obſeryations upon them, By Dr, Geo, 


| Turnbull; in one Vol. Folio. 


16, The General Hiſtory of China, Chineſe Tartan; Corea and Thibet, 
done from the celebrated Work of the Pere du Halde, in which are 
compriſed all the Authent ick Accounts formerly publiſhed by Father 
Lewis le Comte, and others, concerning that Empire. The 3d Edit, 
corrected, and curiouſly printed in 4 Vols. 8vo. Adorned with large 
Maps, and a great Variety of Copper Plates, engtav'd by G. Vander- 
gucht, Price 20 5. 

17. Vertei's Hiſtory of the Revolutions in the Roman Republick, 
with Maps: The 5th Edition, tranſlation by Mr. Oze!l, Two vols. 
vo. Price 105. 

18. Puffendorff's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, with con- 
ide rable Additions and Improvements, 8v0, 


19, 
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Cc. Cc. 


19. The Chronological Hiſtorian : Being a regular Account of 
all material TraniaQions in Church and State, relating to the Engliſb 
Aﬀairs, from the Roman Invaſion to the Death of King George the 
Firſt. 8yo. with Cuts. Price 6 5, 

20. Touth's Introduction to Trade and Byſimneſ;, containing Examples 
of Acquittances, Promiſſory Notes, Bills of Paveels, Bills on Book, 
Debts, Manner and Method of Commerce, Bills of Exchange, Remit- 
tances, Letters of Credit, Invoices, &c. &c, &c, By M. Clare, A. M. and 
F. R. S. In 4to. Price ſtitch'd 25. 

21. The State of Phyſic, Antient and Modern, briefly conſidered; 
with a Plan for the Improvement of it. By Francis Cliffion, M. D. 


* Phyſician to the Prince of Wales; and Fellow of the College of 


Phyſicians, and Royal Society, 8yo, Price 4 5. 

22. Fables in Verſe by the late Mr Gay; with 5x Copper Plates, 
Deſign'd by Mr. Kent and Mr. Wootton, and engrav'd by Mr. Baron, 
Mr. Vandergucht, and Mr. Feurdrinier. Price 5 5, 


23. A new compendious French Grammar, for the Uſe of Schools: 


particularly adapted to the Genius of the Engi:/» Language: By the 
help of which, a Learner may be enabled to read, wiite, and ſpeak 
French correctly and fluently in a ſhort Time. To which is ptefix'd, 
a familiar Method of rendeting this ſhort Grammar of general Uſe, 
with leſs Lxpeace to Scholars, and leſs Time and Pains to Maſters, 


than have hitherto been thought requiſite. Alſo genteel and eaſy 


Dialogues on ſeveral Subjects, by J. B. Ozinde ; the 2d Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions, Price 17. 6d. 

24. Dion) ſius Longinus on the Sublime: Tranſlated from the Greek, 
with Notes and Obſervations, and ſome Account of the Life, Writings, 
and Character of the Author. By William Smith, A. M. Rector of 
Trinity in chef er. Price 45. | 

25. Les Avantures de Telemaque fils PUViyſſe, enxichie d'un grand 
nombre de Figures en Taile Douce. Avec des Remarques pour Feclaic- 
ciſſement de cet Ouvrage. 
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Likewiſe ScuooL Books of all Kinds, either Latin, French or Engliſh; 
all Sorts of Claſfics, as well of the common Schoo! Editiens, as thoſe 
printed by Elzivir; Cum notis Variorum, Minellii, in uſum Delphi- 
ni; % Maittaire, &c.-with large Allowance to School-maſters. 

Alſo Bibles and Common-Prayers of all Sizes, either for Churches, 
Families, or Charity Gifts, with or without Cuts, and in all Kinds 
ef Binding; Teſtaments, Pſalters, Primmers, Cc. Books of Devo- 

tion; Modern Books in all Languages and Sciences 3 Plays, Novels, 

Wholeſale or Retail, | 
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